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StatutetoPermit |Data on Distribution Needed 


Pooling of Foreign 


Purchases Asked 


Secretaries Hoover and Jar- 
dine Support Bill for Pro- 
tection Against Monop- 
olies Abroad. 


Plan for Associations 


Of Importers Favored | 


Representatives of Agriculture, 
Automobile Industry, and 
Chemical Producers Ap- 
pear at Hearing. 


The need of legislation to protect 


American farmers, manufacturers, and | 


consumers against foreign monopolies in 


essential raw materials, notably rubber, | 


potash, and sisal, was urged before the 


@\House Committee on the Judiciary on | 
January 19 by the Secretary of Com- ; 


merce, Herbert Hoover. 

Mr. Hoover was called by the Com- 
mittee to give testimony on the Newton 
bill (H. R. 8927), providing for an amend- 
ment of the Webb-Pomerene 
Trading Act, so as to permit importers 
of essential raw materials to avail them- 


selves of the provisions of the Act. Un- | 


der the provisions of the Act as amended 


by Mr. Newton’s bill, importers of the | 
designated raw materials might form as- 
sociations for import purposes without | 
danger of violation of the anti-trust | 
laws r of the Federal Trade Commis- | 


sion Act. 
Mr. Jardine Supports Bill. 


The Secretary of Agriculture, William | 


M. Jardine, sent a letter to the Com- 


mittee, which was included in the record, 
supporting the legislation, which he held ! 
to be necessary to remove all legal doubt 
as to the right of importers to proceed | 
with formation of buying “pools” with- : 


out danger of encountering the anti- 
' trust statutes. 


The full text of Mr. Jardine’s letter | 


will be found on Page 6. 


Other -witnesses appearing before the 


Committee were Representative Newton 


(Rep.), of Rochester, Minn.; L. J. Taber, | 


of Columbia, Ohio, Master of the 


National Grange; John J, Raskob, chair- ; 


man of the Rubber Committee of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 


merce; Charles B. Segar, president of | 


the United States Rubber Company; 
Harvey Firestone, president of the Fire- 
stone Tire Company, and Ray Baker, of 
the National Automobile Dealers Asso- 
ciation. 


Associations Favor Measure. 


Statements in support of the bill also 
were filed with the Committee by the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, the 
National Fertilizer Association, the Na- 
tional Association of Chemical Manufac- 
turers, and the American Automobile 
Association. Letters from counsel for 
automobile manufacturers were sub- 
mitted on the legal phases of the meas- 


ure, taking the position that the legisla- | 
tion seemed to be proper and was essen- | 
tial to freedom of action on the part | 


of the manufacturers in the formation of 
the buying associations. 


At the conclusion of the testimony | 


Representative Dyer (Rep.), of St. Louis, 


Mo., acting chairman of the Committee, | 


stated that the evidence submitted ap- 


peared to be “convincing” and further | 
The Com- | 
mittee, he said, could perfect the bill | 
and make its recommendations to the 
House upon the ‘basis of what had been | 


statements were unnecessary. 


presented. : 
Secretary Hoover told the Committee 
that the bill was designed to promote 


trade and not to restrain it, making the | 


statement in explanation of the provi- 


sions for pooling of buying by American | 


concerns interested in rubber, potash, 
and sisal, or other essential raw com- 
modities which might be affected by for- 
eign control or monopoly. The bill, he 
said, had been presented in 1924 after 
rubber prices had risen and all expe- 
rience since that time had confirmed the 
judgment which prompted the presenta- 
tion of the legislation at that time. 
“For the past five years,” said Mr. 
Hoover, “there has been a development 
of Government controlled or 
monopoly in certain raw materials. In 
effect it has been a consolidation of the 


selling power of great commodities, and | 


American buyers have had to compete 
individually with that control. 

“The sisal monopoly of Yucatan is 
fairly representative of the situation and 
sisal has varied from 3 to 18 cents and 
has cost the American farmer millions 


of dollars as the result of the price | 
Rubber has ranged from 18 | 


fluctuation. 
cents a pound to $1.10.” 

Mr. 
Act by which the production of rubber in 


Export | 


| the Baltimore Association of Credit Men 


Merchandising methods since _1921 
have been in a condition of flux, said 
Julius Klein, director of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, in a 
| speech, January 19, at Baltimore, before 


| and the Associated Retail Credit Men. 
Chain store methods have been applied 
to merchandise never before marketed 
in that manner, he pointed out, and in- 
stalment selling has been attempted upon 
an ambitious scale. Dr. Klein indicated 
that this situation is one that requires 


| careful study, and to that end the De- 
partment of Commerce is prosecuting a 
number of distribution surveys and other 
| inquiries designed to make better mer- 
chants of producers and wholesalers. 


Importance of Baltimore. 

Dr. Klein prefaced his speech with a 
brief review of the market importance 
of Baltimore. 
marks on the plans of the Department | 
of Commerce follows: 


The Department of Commerce, through 


The full text of his re- | 


By Business, Declares Dr. Klein 


Merchandizing in Stage of Experimentation in Search for 
Effective Processes, Says Director of Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


are studied in the attempt to evaluate, 
so far as possible, the actual consuming 


ing areas within the region. 

The survey of the Southeastern States 
has just been published. Work is in 
progress on the New England area and 
the Pacific Southwest. 


covered. 
Working Problems Studied. 


marketing problems connected with par- 
ticular commodities. The Bureau has 
completéd its studies of the domestic 
marketing possibilities for electrical 
merchandising lines, for paints and var- 


| nishes, while for canned foods, confec- 


tionery, grey iron foundry products and 


character are now underway. 

Although the Department can perhaps 
plot the course, take soundings, and set 
up beacon lights of warning at appro- 
priate danger points, the individual 





the domestic commerce division of the 





directed | 


Hoover discussed the Stevenson | 


British Malaysia is controlled, where the | 


effort of the Government is to get 36 
cents a pound by restriction of produc- 
tion and the release of the rubber output 
is dependent upon the price. 
at the present time is 42 cents, Mr. 
Hoover explained, and he also explained 
the limited world supply of the com- 
modity resulting from the restriction. 

“Speculation in rubber at times,” the 
witness continued, “has lifted the prices 
beyond all reason and beyond the plan 
contemplated by the Stevenson Act.” 

The reduction of 40 per cent provided 
in the rubber production, Mr. Hoover 
said, keeps the world dangerously near 
a buying panic. 

Mr. Newton, sponsor of the bill, gave 
facts and figures covering the develop- 
ment of the foreign monopolies in raw 
materials and their effect on the United 
States, which he said, is by far the larg- 
est consumer of rubber, potash and sisal. 


“There is a difference of opinion re- } 
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| States should establish the 


ut | naval base in the world” at Pearl Har- | 
The price | | 


ness characteristics, the factors affect- 


the buying power of the various ecoonmic 
areas of the country. Density and dis- 


come, education, habits, and traditions 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- | 
merce, recently undertook a series of | 
“Regional Market Surveys” the purposes | 
of which is to determine the basic busi- | 


ing distribution, and the actual status of | 


tribution of population, occupations, in- | 


manufacturer and dealer must in every 
case navigate his own craft. Certainly, 


reaucracy will not be tolerated in this 
field, above all. The government, the 


establishments can at best do nothing 
more than help industry to help itself. 
The most pressing problems of our 





| Railway Unifications 
Favored to Improve 


Executives of Roads Sup- 
ports Bill for Few Large. 


Systems. 
—— 
Consolidation of the. railways into 


| Executives, testified on January 19 be- 
| fore the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

| Such consolidation, Mr. Thom 
| ould enable the roads readily to co- 


have to decide on important policies and 


considered, thus making for efficiency. 
The testimony was given at a hearing 
on House Bill No. 5641,-introduced by 
Representative Parker (Rep.), of Salem, 
N. Y., chairman of the Committee, to 
promote unification of the railways. 


. Improved Service Is Aim. 





“What we need in this country is a | 
system of transportation that can most | 


readily meet the needs of the shipping | 
public,” Mr. Thom said, pointing out | 
that the more railroads there are con- | 
cerned with the handling of a commod- | 
ity from its place of production to its | 
point of consumption the more interests | 
there are to be reconciled before broad | 
policies can be determined upon. 

He said that a policy of railway con- 
| solidation had been adopted by Congress | 
when it passed the Transportation Act 
in 1920, that that act was the work of | 
both Democrats and Republicans and was | 
signed by a Democratic President, and | 
that a strengthening of the provisions -' 
of the law to promote consolidations has | 
been recommended to Congress in four | 
consecutive messages by Republican | 
Presidents. . | 


Can Force Consolidations. 


When Representative Rayburn, of } 
Texas, asked if Congress would have 
power to force the consolidation of two 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 


Efficiency of Service 


| Counsel for Association of | 


a | 
limited’ number of: large and efficient | 
systems would provide better service | 
for shippers, Alfred P. Thom, general | 
| counsel of the Association of Railway | 


said, | 


ordinate their activities and policies, and 
to reduce the number of men who would | 


the number of separate interests to be | 


Meeting of International 
Water Commission Called 


The first joint meeting of the Mexi- 
can and American sections of the Inter- 
national Water Commission, has been 
called to convene at El Paso, Tex., and 
; Juarez, Mexico, on February 27, the 
chairman of the American section of the 
Commission, Dr. Elwood Mead, 
nonuced orally on January 19. 

This Commission, said Dr. Mead, who 


an- 


Program to Control 
Corn Borer Outlined 


Congress Asked for Author- | 


ity to Continue and Extend 
Federal Activity. 


Holding that the use of the $10,000,000 
| fund appropriated to experimental pur- 
poses in the campaign for the control 
of the corn borer has met with success, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Wm. M. 
Jardine, announced on January 19 that 
the Department has asked Congress for 
authority to continue and extend its 
| work. 

He acknowledges that the corn borer, 


it seems, cannot be eradicated yet it can 
be effectively controlled in such a man- 
ner as to prevent any large commercial 
damage to the corn crop in the United 
States. 


In his statement Secretary Jardine 
outlined the work of last year, to which 


he attached introductory remarks out- | 


lining the 
year. 


program for the coming 


Comprehensive Program Submitted. 

The full text of these introductory 
remarks follows: 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture has submitted to Congress 
a comprehensive program for corn borer 
control. This program 


borer and is based on the established 
policy of the Department in cooperating 
with the States in any permanent and 
continuous effort to retard the spread 
of an injuriou: insect and prevent as 


[Continued on Page £, Column 3.) 











Reprensentative Hull (Dem.), of Car- | 
thage, Tenn., in an address in the House | 
on January 20, stated that the United | 
“greatest | 


bor, Hawaii. 

Mr. Hull, who recently has spent some | 
time in the Hawaiian islands, advocated 
the dredging of a deep channel into 
Pearl Harbor and also establishment of | 


| separate flying fields for the air forces | 


} group of islands most valuable to our 


of the Army and Navy. The islands, | 
he said, are prosperous and thoroughly | 
American despite the Hawaiian and | 
Japanese ancestry of most of the popu- 
lation. 

Mr. Hull’s discussion_of the harbors 
of the islands and their relation to naval 
needs follows in full text: 

The United States of America was ex- 
ceedingly fortunate in acquiring the Ha- | 
waiian Islands. The strategic location, 
the fertility of the soil, and the character 
of the people living on them make this 


country. 
I have visited every harbor of any con- | 


| Federal Aid Asked to Provide Accommodations for En- 
tire Fleet and Deep Harbor for Each Island. 


[Continued on Page 2,. Column 1.7 ~ 


recognizes the | 
impossibility of the eradication of the ! 


Others will fol- | 


low, until the entire country has been | g : 1 
| tural Economics to include “good” grade 


This general line of work has been ex- 
tended so as to embrace studies of 


other commodities investigations of this | 





| demand for 


eine , | stamped. 
trade associations, and the educational | ° 


“Rate War” Charged 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] | 


anything savoring of a paternalistic bu- | 





New Federal Grade 
For Beef Established 


Stamping Service Extended to 
Product Ciassed as ‘‘“Good” 


Establishment of a new Government 
grade for beef, announced by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. January 19, will 
make available for Government stamping 
and grading about 27 per cent of the 


| total beef supply, the Department stated. 
capacity of the region and particular trad- | 


The additional grade is known as “good,” 
the olde#f grades being “prime” and 
“choice.” 

«The announcement 
text: 


follows in full 


Extension of the meat stamping and | 


grading service of the Bureau of Agricul- 


beef along with “prime” and “choice””’ is 
announced by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


The addition of “good” grade beef will | 
make available for Government stamp- | 
| ing and grading approximately 27 per | 
| cent of the total beef supply. 


Decision 
to include “good” grade beef 
service is the result of widespread ap- 
proval of the Bureau’s 
started last spring in stamping and grad- 
ing “prime” and “choice” carcass beef, 
and requests from packers and retailers 


| to extend the service to other grades. 


The beef is graded and stamped by 


Government graders at the leading live- | 


stock markets and slaughtering centers 


; upon the requests of slaughterers. Many 


retailers have reported that the availabil- 
ity of Government graded and stamped 
beef has greatly stimulated consumer 
products so 


In Shipping Burlap 
And Jute from India 


Representative Beedy  Al- 
leges Steel Corporation 
Opposes American Inter- 

ests in Competition. 


The rate competition on burlap and 


| jute between the Ellerman Line of Eng- 





sequence on the islands and, after a care- 
ful survey of the respective islands, I | 


have come to the conclusion thai each | 


of the principal islands should have at 
least one well developed harbor with a 
full depth of 35 feet, safeguarded with 


a breakwater and equipped with suffi- | 


cient terminals to accommodate all boats, 
regardless of size, that may desire to 
enter the harbor. The 
should do its part on these harbors, and 
at once, because the territoriai gevern- 
ment is already doing its share. They 


are building terminals in anticipation of | 


the deepening of the harbors. I shall, 
for your information, take up each of 
these harbors and give you a vision of 
the possibility of each one: 

Hilo Harbor at the city of Hilo on 
the east coast of the Island of Hawaii, 
is a large and excellent harbor but it 
needs the completion of the breakwater, 
which, when completed, will be 10,300 
feet in length. Seven thousand nine 


| hundred and sixty feet of this break- 


Government | 





water has been built, leaving a balance | 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 2.] 
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| 


land, and the Roosevelt Steamship Co., of 
New York, Managing Operators for the 
United “States Shipping » Beard, 
brought before the House on January 19 
by Representative Beedy (Rep.), of Port- 
land, Me, ‘ 


Criticizing the Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Appropriations for 
failing to allow appropriations for the 
Shipping Board to maintain trade routes 
for American commerce, Representative 
Beedy also charged the United States 
Steel Corporation with “combining” 
with the foreign ship lines in controlling 
the movement of jute and burlap from 
India. The Maine Representative read 
into the record a report from the Ship- 
ping Board on what he termed as the 
“rate war now being waged between the 
Roosevelt Lines and the Ellerman group 
under the British flag.” 


Asked More Sailings. 

Former Governor Nathan I. Miller of 
New York, he said, was counsel for the 
Steel Corporation in that company’s op- 
position to the participation of United 
States tonnage in the transportation of 
jute and related commodities from Cal- 
cutta. 

“Six thousand tons of jute and burlap 
a year are purchased by American users 
for shipment in our country from India,” 
Mr. Beedy stated, “and the United 
States Steel Corporation’s ships have 
combined to keep some of this traffic 
from the Government lines. The Ship- 
ping Board having in mind the fact that 


this product was purchased -by Ameri- 
cans for use in this country, approached 


the Ellerman lines and asked to move 
only one-quarter of the total tonnage. 
Sir John Ellerman said this business does 
not belong to you. He said his lines 
developed it and said in effect that the 


United States must keep out of this | 


trade. The Shipping Board asked only 
for 16 sailings out of a total of 69, but 
they were told to keep hands off.” 


Further negotiations with the Eller- | 
man interests, he said, finally brought | 


about the consent of the British lines to 
grant United States ships ten sailings 


from Calcutta, and the United States | 
Steel Corporation ships a total of 15 | 


sailings. The Shipping Board, however, 
he declared, took the stand that ten sail- 


| ings would be of no benefit, and proceed- 


In Hawaii Advised by Representative Hull | 


ed to designate agents in Calcutta to 
solicit business for the American ships. 
Charging the Steel Corporation with 


“selfishness” when it offered to buy the | 
; Government ship line to India which was 


being operated for the Board by the 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 7.] 
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in the | 


experiment | 


graded and | 


was | 





‘Mr. Mellon Says 


Reserve System 
| Is Showing Worth 


|Country Termed Fortunate 
in Having Federal Banks 
in “‘Disturbed Period of 
Monetary Affairs.” 


‘Influence Over Credit 
Said to Be Limited 


Against Charging Agency 
With Price Control 
Responsibility. 


| the Federal Reserve System are being 
definitely shown “in this disturbed pe- 


try is fortunate to have such an agency, 
ury, Andrew W. Mellon. 
N. C., Chamber of Commerce at a din- 


opening of the Charlotte branch of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond, Mr. 


; system exercising “an important influ- 


tion abroad. Its work, he added, was 
along sound, constructive lines, but 
warned that it was not a panacea for all 
ills and that it could not control prices. 


Cautions Against “Overloading.” 


ited control over the amount of credit 
available, the Secretary said that it 
should not, because of the limited power, 
be charged with responsibility for price 
control. To place such responsibility on 
the system, he said, was to expect the 
“impossible,” which he regarded as a 
great mistake. 


the necessity for making certain that the 
system shall not be endangered “by load- 
ing it down with extraneous and impos- 
sible tasks.” He said its existence al- 
ready had been justified, but declared 
that if its functions were to coritinue 
as indispensable in furtufe financial 
erises, there should be no impairment of 
those functions by changes which would 
interfere in the provision of credit and 
; currency. The full text of the Secre- 
tary’s speech follows: 


Traditions in Common. 


I have long wanted to visit this part 
of the South, where so many of your 
traditions are the same as my own. Here 
in this Piedmont section of the Carolinas 
you have many close ties with my native 
State of Pennsylvania. Your part of the 
country was settled, as mine was, largely 
by Scotch-Irish, and also by Germans 
and Quakers. They came in great num- 
bers during the eighteenth century, land- 
ing in Philadelphia and then spreading 
westward to settle the country around 
Pittsburgh. Many of these samz men 
pushed on through the valleys of the 
Appalachian Mountains to Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, bringing with 
them such names as Graham, Alexander 





and Polk, which were later to become 


so famous in your history. 

They brought also their sturdy quali- 
ties of independence, love of civil and 
religious liberty, and a sense of thrift 
and order that enabled them io build up 
a civilization out of a wilderness. Wher- 
ever they went they set up their educa- 
tional and religious institutions. Mecl:- 
lenburg County soon became a center of 
Scotch-Irish civilization, so that it was 
not strange that the liberty-loving men 
of this and the surrounding counties 


ment and, in the Mecklenburg Declara- 
tion of 1775, should be the first to give 
ence. 

Nearly a century later, when the war 
between the States, which was so glori- 
ously fought by both sides, had come 


{Continued on Page 6, Column 5.] 


Seek More Attorneys 


Appropriation for Salaries 


the hiring of 25 additional attorney ex- 


January 19 by Representative Newton, of 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Declaring that the Commission had 
requested this additional appropriation, 


| but that the Bureau of the Budget had 


declined to pass upon it, Representative 
Newton said that these additional ex- 
aminers were “very important to the 
Commission.” The Commission, he said, 
is an agent of Congress charged with 
the administration of the railroads, and 
“should be provided with sufficient 
funds.” 





additional examiners. With the increas- 
ing amount of work coming before the 


Commission, he said, “it is prefectly 


obvious that the Commission will not be 


able to keep up with its work unless | 


it can have these additional attorney ex- 
aminers.” 
Statistics “were quoted to show that 
| more cases have been disposed of each 
year by the Commission, but that the 
| cases pending have increased from 1,953 
| in 1922 to 2.721 in 1927. ; 


| Conference Called 


Secretary of Treasury Warns | 


The actual worth and capabilities of | 


riod of monetary affairs,” and the coun- | 
according to the Secretary of the Treas- | 
Addressing members of ‘the Charlotte, | 


ner January 19 in celebration of the | 


Mellon asserted that not only was the | 


ence” toward stability in this country, | 
but was aiding in financial reconstruc- | 


While the system can exercise a lim- | 


The Secretary urged on his audience | 


should resist the oppressive and ill-ad- | 
vised measures of the -British govern- 


formal utterance to American independ- | 


In Railway Regulation | 


Representative Newton Urges | 


A recommendation that there be in- ! 
| cluded in the Independent Offices Ap- ; 
propriation Bill, an item of $81,000 for | 


aminers to handle the steadily increas- 
| ing business of the Interstate Commerce | 
Commission, was made in the House on 


During the past five or six years, ac- | 
cording to Mr. Newton, the Bureau of | 
the Budget has refused to sanction the | 
request of the Commission for these | 


66 


rect 
the 


O preserve, to inform and to 
perpetuate the sources and di- 
in their most effective channels 
streams which contribute to 


the public weal is the purpose for 
which government was instituted.” 


—John Quincey Adams, 


President of the United States. 


1825—1829 
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Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


| ‘On Rural Teaching 


Problems of Professional Prep- 
aration to Be Discussed 


| A national conference on the profes- | 
| 
| 


PER 
COPY 


PRICE 5 CENT 
‘Limit Suggested 
- On Immigration 
From Mexico 


sional preparation of rural school teach- | 


| ers has been called by the Department 


of the Interior for Boston on February | 


| 25. The conference will be held under 
| the direction of the Commissioner of 
| Education, Dr. John J. Tigert. 

The problems surrounding the supply- 
| ing and maintaining of an adequate staff 
| of rural-school teachers are difficult, the 


| Department stated on January 19, in an- 
| nouncing the meeting. One of the prin- 


cipal difficulties, it was said, is the gap | 


| existing between the salaries and prep- 
aration of ¢ity-school teachers and rural- 
| school teachers. 

The full text of the statement follows: 


The Department of the Interior an- | 


nounces a national conference on the 
| professional preparation of rural-school 
| teachers, consisting of at least two ses- 
| sions, to be held in Boston, February 25, 
| at the Lenox Hotel, under the direction 
of the United States Commissioner of 
Education. 


Addresses to Be Given. 


Eminent educators who have accepted 
invitations to address the conference, and 
the subjects of their addresses, are: 

W. C. Bagley, Teachers College, 


Criteria of Curriculum Differentiation 
for the Preparation of Rural Elementary 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 5.] 


Increases in Funds 
For Four Departments 
Suggested to Senate 


Committee Reports Measure 
Affecting State, Commerce, 
Justice and Labor De- 
partments. 


Labor was reported to the Senate on 
January 19 with increases totaling $839,- 


tatives. ‘The bill with the amendniénts 
Appropriations now carries a total of 
$89,897,607.64. 

The bill (H. R. 8269) was reported by 
Senator Jones (Rep.), Washington. 

The increase recomemnded by the 


air-navigation facilities to be spent by 
the Department of Commerce; $90,000 
for salaries and expenses of Commis- 


000 for expenditures necessary under the 
Waterways Treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain, and the Inter- 
national Joint Commission, United States 
and Great Britain. 


Local Funds Opposed 





to President’s Suggestion 


President Coolidge in his message to 
Congress, that the people in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, through the levee dis- 
tricts, should pay a proportionate share 
of the expense for reconstruction and 
rehabilitation work in the Valley, Was 
expressed on the floor of the House on 
January 19 by Representative Collier 
(Dem.), of Vicksburg, Miss. : 

Describing the present economid 
status of the people in the South as vir- 
tually bankrupt, Representative Collier 
declared that the Federal Government 
assume the entire bill for the recon- 
struction of the levees and the safe- 
guarding ‘of the people and property 
behind the levees.” 

“J cannot help regretting that the 
President takes the attitude that the 
building of levees is a reclamation proj- 
ect,” he said. “Reclamation gives some- 
thing to man he has never had before, 
while levees protect what man already 
has.” 

Navigation is National. 

Asserting that the levees along the 
Mississippi, which hold back the flood 
waters, have permitted the development 
of the South, Mr. Collier comer i + 
“those people now living in the valley 
have lait more than $290,000,000 
for the building of the levees, or four 
times as much as the Federal Govern- 
ment has contributed.” Because of the 
value of the Mississippi as “an artery of 
commerce” in the United States, Mr. 
Collier declared, “its control is a na- 
tional problem.” If the Mississipp! 1s 
essential to the navigation of the coun- 
try, he said, “then it is the duty of the 
Federal Government to build its ‘levees. 

“The people of the Mississipp! Valley 
freely contributed to levee construction 
until their resources were exhausted, 
Mr. Collier stated. “They do not ask 
the United States to pay one penny otf 
the $400,000,000 lost by the flood or to 
| reimburse them for their homes that 
have been demolished,” he said, adding 
that “the authority for the reconstruc- 
tion of the levees should be vested in 
the Federal Government alone.” 


Advocates Levee System. 


The present system of divided author- 
ity and divided financing of flood control 
on the Mississippi River must be aban- 
doned, Representative Denison (Rep.), 
of Marion, Il, told the House Flood Con- 

trol Committee. 
| A system of adequate levees, properly: 
located and properly constructea by the 





Federal Government at National expense, ! 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 4.) 


Columbia University, ‘‘The Extent and | 


The appropriation bill for the Depart- | 
ments of State, Justice, Commerce and | 


622.50 over the amount carried in the | 
bill-as it passed the Houseyof Represen- 


inserted by the Senate Committee on | 


Senate Committee include: $475,000 for | 


sioners of the Court of Claims; and $75,- | 


For Building Levees | 


Representative Collier Objects | 


Opposition to the recommendation of | 


|Interests of Americans In- 
jured by Entry of Peon 
Labor, Representative 
Box Declares. 


Present Restrictions 
Are Given Approval 


Senator Reed of Pennsylvania 
Reviews Benefits from 
Act Checking Influx 
from Europe. 


Pleas for the continuation of the im- 

| migration restriction laws were made on 

January 19 by members of Congress be- 

| fore a convention of patriotic , societies 

héld under the auspices of the Key Men 
of America. * 

Representative Johnson ‘(Rep.), of 

Hoquiam, Wash., chairman of the House 

Committee on Immigration and Natural- 


ization, in an extemporaneous address 
explained the restriction laws and what 
prompted them. 


Asks Quota for Mexico. 


Representative Box (Dem.), of Jack- 
sonville, Tex., who was on the same pro- 
gram, appealed for the extension of the 
immigration prohibition law to include 
Mexicans. He pointed out that it is dif- 
ficult to handle the situation by individ- 
ual treaties and therefore a rigid re- 
striction law is necessary. He said: 

“The most dangerous mass immigra- 
tion now menacing us is that from Mex- 
ico. 

“Our efforts to deal wisely and ade- 
quately with Mexican peon immigration 
from the standpoint of public and pa- 
triotic interest are opposed by the same 
| selfish interests which have hindered all 
| the nation’s efforts in dealing with our 
| immigration, namely, the short-sighted, 
present profit-seeking interests of those 
who want cheap labor. If it were not for 
this opposition, the grave question which 
I am suggesting would be settled soon 
and the settlement made would be with 
,a “patriotic view to the public welfare 
now and hereafter. 

“If we ask Mexico, Haiti, Cuba, and 
South America to consent to the ap- 
| plication of this necessary restriction 
they will of course refuse and the evil 
stream will continue to pour its pollution 
and poison into our population. 


Foreign Consent Denied. 

_ “Efforts to obtain the consent of for- 
eign countries to our immigration policy 
have been an unbroken and unmitigated 
failure throughout the history of our 
dealing with the problem. More than 
one presidential administration tried to 
settle the Chinese immigration question 
| by the Burlingame Treaty in which it 
was recited that the right of races to 
migrate was inherent and inalienable. 
This was to apply as between the hun- 
dreds of Chinese millions and America. 
The United States Congress had to cut 
the nation’s way out of that ruinous en- 
tanglement. 

“Italy did nodt consent to our present 
law, but wanted to handle the subject by 
treaty, to which her consent would be 
| necessary; but the Constitution had 
vested this power in Congress and Con- 
gress exercised it, accomplishing the na- . 
tion’s purpose and helping to save its 
future. Other instances could be cited; 
one more will be enough. Japan had 
interests and a will concerning Japanese 
immigration in conflict with the inter- 
ests and will of the United States. Every 
effort was made to avoid having America 
declare its will by Congressional action 
as our Constitution contemplates. + 

“So long as we dickered with that 
question according to any but our Con- 
stitutional rule, it remained unsettled 
and troublesome. It would have been 
with us yet had Congress waited for the 
! consent of a foreign power or left this 
question to be settled in any but the 
Constitutional way, but the will of Amer- 
ica was accomplished in the manner pro- 
vided by the fathers. The world did not 
crumble, its peace was not: disturbed, but 
our friends of former times remained 
our friends, respecting us and being by 
us respected. Any other course would 
have continued the question and the irri- 
tation. 

“These are other national experiences 
in dealing with the immigration preblem 
should be recalled by the public when 
men say that in this instance we must 
consult the wishes of the people south 
of the Rio Grande or further south. 

“Practically all of the reasons which 
have moved the United States to adopt 
and adhere to the policy of restricting 


” 
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Hearings Scheduled 


On Radio Control Bill 


Measure Proposes to Extend 
Life of Radio Commission 


Hearings on the White bill (H. R. 
8825), to extend the life of the Federal 
Radio Commission for another year, will 
begin on January 26, when members of 
the Commission will appear before the 
House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. PK 

| Announcement of the decision of the 
Committee to discuss the bill was made 
following an executive meeting, at which 
the Committee also voted to report fa- 
vorably on a resolution of Senator Dill 
(Dem.), of Washington, to provide for 
the salary of Henry Bellows, a member 
of the Radio Commission. Mr. Bellows 
served from March 1, to November 1, 
1927, without pay owing to the failure 
of the Senate to confirm his nomination, 
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Health Protection 
Given in Interstate | 
Commerce Products | 


Measures Adopted to Pre- 
vent Pollution of Shellfish; 
Drinking Water Is 
Safeguarded. 


Measures for the safeguarding of 
shellfish from pollution, for the insuring 
of safe drinking water supplies on inter- | 
state carriers, and for the protection 
of interstate travelers in national parks, 
were carried out effectively by the 
United States Public Health Service dur- 
ing the past fiscal year, under the consti- 
tutional obligation to'prevent the spread 
of contagious and infectious diseases in 
interstate commerce, the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, Dr. Hugh S. Cumming, has just an- 


nounced. 

Dr. Cumming declared that one of | 
the problems that confronted the Public 
Health Service during the fiscal year 
was the prevention of the spread of an 
epidemic of typhoid fever in Montreal 
to the United States. 1 

The full text of the statement fol- | 
lows: 

Recommended Embargo. 

Surgeon General H. S. Cumming of | 
the Public Health Service, in a recent 
report to Congress, has pointed out the 
methods employed during the past fiscal 
year in preventing the spread _of con- 
tagious and infectious diseases in inter- ; 
state commerce. He mentioned the fact 
that due to the occurrence of a serious 
epidemic of typhoid fever in Montreal, 
Canada, beginning in March, 1927, grave 
apprehension was felt by State and 
local health authorities least the disease 
spread into the United States. At the 
request of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, through the Bureau of Chemistry, 
inquiries were made into the incidence 
and distribution of the disease in Mon- 
treal, and recommendations were made 
to the Department of Agriculture re- 
sulting in the placing of an embargo on 
milk and cream from Montreal and over 
an area within 200 miles of that city. | 
Later, upon evidence that the embargo 
might safely be removed, recommenda- 
tion to this effect was made, with the 
exception of milk and cream from Mon- 
treal, against which the embargo is still 
in force. 

Infection Traced to Milk. 


On account of the continuance of the 
epidemic in Montreal over a_ period of 
four months, and because of apparent 
lack of adequate control, many requests 
were received from State health officers 
as to measures necessary for the preven- 
tion of the spread of the diseases into | 
the United States, and from organiza- 
tions and citizens who desired to visit that | 
city. With the permission of the Can- 
adian authorities, a board of officers of 
the Public Health Service was detailed 
to make a survey of typhoid fever con- 


ditions in Montreal, and secure the in- ' 
formation needed for adequate protec- | 
tion of the United States citizens. This | 
Board submitted a report stating that ° 


the epidemic was due to infected milk, 


and advising that all milk and cream ; 
from sources within 100 miles of Mor- | 
treal be pasteurized under official super- | 


vision before use. The Board further 
advised that under conditions then ex- 
isting, Montreal was not a compara- 
tively safe place for visitors. 

Measures for safeguarding shellfish 
from pollution, measures for insuring 
safe drinking water supplies on inter- 


state carrriers, both cars and vessels, | 
and measures for the protection of in- | 
terstate travelers in the national parks, | 


have been carried out effectively. No 
new outbreaks of bubonic plague have 
occurred within the country, 
endemic plague foci exist among the 
ground squirrels in California, and con- 
tinue to menace the health of cities of 
that State. 


Meeting of International 
Water Commission Called 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


also is Commissioner of Reclamation of | 


the Department of the Interior, was 
established in 1924. Subsequently the 
American Commissioners were appointed 


by the President, consisting of Dr. Mead, | 


Gen. Lansing H. Beach and W. E. Ander- 
son. Miss M. A. Schnurr is secretary of 
the American section. 

Since July 1 the Commission has had 
no funds with which to function, it was 
explained by Dr. Mead, and until that 
time Mexico had not designated 
representatives. Shortly after that date, 
however, the American section was ad- 
vised that the Mexican section was pre- 
pared for the holding of a joint meeting. 
Passage of the Urgent Deficiency Bill, 
making available the unexpended balance 
of last year’s appropriation, he said, 


made possible the calling of the joint | 


meeting in February. . 
“It is the earliest possible date that 
the joint meeting could be arranged for, 


which would be agreeable to both sec- ! 


tions,” Dr. Mead said. 


Telephone Communication 


With Belgium Inaugurated | 


Trans-Atlantic telephone communica- | “Cc! 
| United States. 


tion between the United States and 
Belgium was formally inaugurated on 
January 19 with officials of the Ameri- 
can and Belgian Governments participat- 
ing in the ceremonies. 

The Belgian Ambassador, Prince 
Albert de Ligne, talked over the tele- 
phone from the Belgian Embassy in 


Washington with the Belgian Minister | 


of Communications in Brussels, and 
later the Secretary of State, Frank B. 
Kellogg, talked informally over the tele- 
phone with the American Ambassador, 
Hugh Gibson, at Brussels. 


President Returns 
From Havana Meeting | 


President Coolidge and other members 
can Conference was held, returned to 
Havana, Cuba, where the Pan-Ameri- 
can Conference, was held, returned to 
Washington on January 19. 

The President and party were greeted 
upon their arrival by members of the | 
Cuban Embassy staff including the First 
Secretary, Don Jose T. Baron. 

Among those returning from Havana 
with the President were the Secretary 
of State, Frank B. Kellogg, the Secretary 
of the Navy. Curtis D. Wilbur, and the 
President’s Secretary, Everett Saunders. 1 

President Coolidge made only two 
stops of any length on his trip to and | 


from Cuba, at Miami and at Jackson- } 


ville, Fla. 


although ; 


| lution before the Senate was 
at the sovereign rights of the people of | 


its | 
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Senate Votes Favorably on Resolution 
To Refuse Seat to Mr. Smith, of Illinois 


Measure Is Approved by Vote of 61 to 23, ‘After Defeat 
of Amendment Proposed by Senator Deneen. 


By a vote of 61 to 23 the Senate on 
January 19 adopted the resolution of- 
fered by Senator James A. Reed (Dem.), 
of Missouri, chairman of the Special In- 
vestigating Committee, to exclude Sena- 
tor-elect Frank L. Smith, of Illinois, 
from membership in the Senate. The 
debate on the resolution continued 
throughout the day, following which the 
vote was called for. : 

This vote followed the defeat of a 
resolution offered by Senator Charles S. 


.), of Illinois, which pro- | : 
eee ee P ple evidence before it to justify his ex- 


posed to permit Mr. Smith to take his 
seat in the Senate and to send his cre- 
dentials to the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections. The Deneen resolution 
was defeated by a vote of 27 to 56. 

The vote on adoption of the Reed reso- 
lution was as follows: Ayes—61. 

Republicans: Blaine, Borah, Brook- 
hart, Pepper, Couzens, Curtis, Dale, 
Frazier, Gooding, Howell, Johnson, 
Jones, La Follette McMaster, McNary, 
Norbeck, Norris, Nye, Robinson of In- 
diana, Steiwer, Willis. (21.) 

Democrats: Ashurst, Barkley, Bay- 
ard, Black, Bratton, Broussard, Bruce, 
Caraway, Copeland, Dill, Ferris, George, 


| Gerry, Glass, Harris, Harrison, Hawes, 


Kendrick, McKellar, 


Overman, 


Heflin, 


Hayden, 
Neely, 


Mayfield, 


Shepherd, Simmons, Smith, Stephens, 
Swanson, Thomas, Trammell, Tydings, 


Wagner, Walsh of Massachusetts, Walsh | 


of Montana, Wheeler, (39). 
Farmer-Labor: Shipstead. 
Nays—23. 
Republican: 

neen, Fess, 

Hale, Keyes, 


Gillette, Gould, 


McLean, 


Shortridge, Smoot, Warren, 

Waterman, Watson. (21.) 
Democrats: Blease, Steck. 
Paired: Ransdell (Dem.) 


(2.) 


yea with 


| Engel( Rep.) nay; Edwards (Dem.) yea | 
| with King (Dem.) nay; Fletcher (Dem.) 


yea with duPont (Rep.) nay; Tyson 
(Dem.) yea with Scholl (Rep.) nay. 
Not voting: Goff (Rep.), 
(Rep). 
Debate on the resolution (S. Res. 112) 


proposing to exclude Senator-elect Frank | 
Senate, | 


continued in that body on January 19 | 


L. Smith of Illinois from the 


long past the usual hour for adjourn- 


ment, with the announced intention of 
| remaining in session until the resolution 


reached a vote. 


Senator Reed (Dem.), of issou 
chairman of the Special Investigating 


Committee which reported out the resolu- | 
; tion to exclude Mr. Smith and to declare 


a vacancy in the Illinois representation 


in the Senate, had served notice that he | 


would ask the Senate to remain in ses- 
sion on January 19 until the resolution 


! had been disposed of. 
During the early debate on that date | 


Senator Shortridge (Rep.) of California 
spoke in opposition to the reslution and 
declared that it proposed to set up 4 


principle of government foreign to the | 


spirit of the'Constitution and subversive 
of the rights of the States to elect their 
own Senators. 

Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
advocated adoption of the resolution, re- 
counting Mr. Smith’s acceptance of a 


| campaign contribution of $125,000 from ! 


Samuel Insull of Chicago, at a time 


when Mr. Smith was chairman of the | 


Illinois Commerce Commission which ex- 
ercised jurisdiction over public utilities 
in which Mr. Insull is interested. If Mr. 


vertising that seats in the Senate cham- 
ber are for sale.” ; 
Senator Shortridge (Rep.), of Cali- 


| fornia, argued that sovereignty does not 


rest in the Senate but in the people of 
the United States. 
Senate has no right to question the 
moral, intellectual or other attainments 


! of a Senator who has been duly elected 


by the people of his State. 


| Legal Precedents Cited 


By Mr. Shortridge 
Senator Shortridge said that the reso- 
“striking 


a State.” 


The California Senator recited histori- | 
cal and legal precedents designed to | 
that the | 


substantiate his arguments 
constitutional powers of the Senate are 
limited. 


He told the Senate that ‘“‘we were here | 
as one people and without geographical | 


prejudices,” and that the Smith case 
was not to be disposed of without him 
making some observations. The rights 
of the States are not to be scoffed or 
sneered at, he said, and declared that 
those rights are to be respected and are 


| entitled to great weight. | 
Senator Shortridge asserted that the | 


Senate under the Constitution must ac- 


| cept the credentials of a man who has 


been elected by the people of a State. 
He reviewed the history of the country, 
and asked.that the Senate pause and 


consider the matter of States’ rights and | 
constitutional rights of a citizen. 


Senator Shortridge touched upon the 
Newberry election case, and also a dis- 
senting opinion rendered by 
McReynolds of the Supreme Court of the 


He read other legal opinions involving 
the constitutional powers of the Senate. 
The wrongs in a primary or general elec- 
tion no one condones, he declared, but he 


| argued that the constitutional powers of 


the Senate to exclude a Senator was lim- 
ited, and that the people of a State had 
the right to say who they want to repre- 
sent them. The Senator said he was a 
liberal construer of the Constitution, and 
had made a study of the history of this 
country. Mba 


Senator Norris Discusses 
Constitutional Aspects 


He paid tribute to the founders of the | and for research the Department has re- 


Constitution, and added that “our fathers 


did not delegate to the Senate the right | 


to exclude a Senator who had been duly 


elected and given proper credentials to | 
| become a member of 


this body.” He 
argued that it was the duty of the Sen- 
ate to accept such credentials and permit 
the “man to be sworn in,” 

Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 


, asked Mr. Shortridge from what source 


would the Senate get its power to ex- 


the Constitution, and the California Sen- 
ator promised to answer Senator Norris 
later. 


Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, | 


speaking in favor of the resolution to 
exclude Mr, Smith, declared that the ac- 
tion proposed by the resolution is not 





Pittman, | 
Reed of Missouri, Robinson of Arkansas, | 


Metcalf, Moses, | 
Oddie, Phipps, Pine, Reed of Pennsyl- | 
| vania, 


a | 


He claimed that the | 


Justice | 


| control. 


| on the part of the States 


nate \ X- | service in infested territory. 
clude a man, if it’s not provided for in | 


a denial of the Constitutional rights of 
Mr. Smith or of the State of Illinois. 

Senator Norris denied that the prece- 
dents established in the Brookhart and 
Newberry cases, where the 
elect were allowed to take the oath of 
office pending the outcome of investiga- 
tions, dictated a similar course of action 
in the Smith case. 

In the Brookhart and Newberry cases, 
Senator Norris said, the Senate had no 
official evidence before it at the time it 


acted except their respective certificates | 
In the Smith case, on the | 


of election. 
contrary, he declared the Senate had am- 


clusion long before he presented his cer- 
tificate of election. 


Senate Said to Have 
Ample Authority 


Senator Norris asserted that the con- 
stitutional provision giving the Senate 
power to be the sole judge of the elec- 
tions, returns and qualifications of its 
own members gives it ample authority 
to take the course of action proposed 
by the resolution. The fact that this 
power is absolute and not subject to ap- 
peal and hence may be abused is no ar- 
gument, Senator Norris said, that the 
power should not exist. 

The House of Representatives, he said, 
might refuse to exercise its pgwer to 
originate an appropriation bill and hence 
make it impossible for the Government 


| to function, but that is not an argument 


against the existence of the House of 
Representatives. 


Refers to Recent Trials 


Bingham, Cutting, De- | In District of Columbia 


Greene, | 


“Powers have been abused,” Senator 


| Use of Local F ands 


Senators | 





| butions from levee districts has led the 


| of local districts to have the levees con- 


Norris said. “We have a spectacle now | 
in the courts of the District of Colum- | 
bia involving a millionaire as this case | 


does, that must bring the blush of shame 


; to the brow of every one who believes | 


in the principles of this Government.” | 


Referring to the recent mistrial in the 
Fall-Sinclair case, Senator 


a trial of the prosecution and is “now 
about to find the prosecution guilty and 
the defendant innocent.” 


Norris said | 
| that after the evidence in this case had 
| been in the possession of the court, the | 


| judge then turned the proceedings into 
Sackett oe , . 


| occur the communities up and down the 
} guns to prevent others from breaking 


| erty. | 


If Mr. Smith is admitted to the Sen- | 


ate, Senator Norris said, “we might as 
well put a sign on the door ‘seats for 
sale in this body to the electric light 
trust.’ ” 


| Results of Accepting 


Missouri, | 


Donations Considered 


The fact that the people of Illinois 
had elected Mr. Smith does not mean 
that they sanctioned his acceptance of 
donations from Mr. Insull, Senator Nor- 
ris said, because Mr. Insull had con- 


tributed also to the campaign fund of | 
George Brennan, the Democratic candi- | 


date in opposition to Mr. Smith. 

“The voters had the choice between 
two evils,” Senator Norris said, “and a 
great many of the Republicans probably 


| tricts had not built levees to protect 
| their own lands and where the project 


| should be considered as a factor in flood ‘ 


| great quantities of water and that they 
| stop erosion, if planted 


| water-sheds of tributaries to the Missis- 


felt that the Democratic candidate was | 


worse than Smith.” 
If Mr. Insull is allowed to buy a seat 
in the Senate from Illinois and have his 


buying seats from Maine, from Ken- 
tucky, from Ohio and other States. 
“Do you suppose that if we hada Sen- 


| gested that such areas as the “bad lands” 


| man seated, Senator Norris said, there | 
is nothing to prevent Mr. Insull from 


; that he was not asking for an appropria- 


ate composed of men who owed their ap- | 


pointment to men like Insull that we 


would ever have had an investigation of | 


Teapot Dome?” Senator Norris asked. 


Mr. Bratton Defends 


Smith is seated, Senator Norris declared, | 
“the Senate should hang out a sign ad- | 


Power of Senate 


Senator Bratton (Dem.), of New Mex- 
ico, said he had reached the conclusion 


| later. 


that “the Senate has the power to rejesi | 


’ 


at the rail of the Senate,’ 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 7.] 


Program to Control 


Authority Sought to Continue 
and Extend Federal Work 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


far as possible ‘its increase to the point | ! 
| mittee of Public Utility Associations, has 


of serious commercial damage. 
Following this policy, the Department 


| proposes in its corn borer control pro- 


arguing that | 
| resolution (S. Res. 83) 
Senator Walsh (Dem.), 


| poned on 


| Senate that day. 


| witnesses as soon as the hearing on the 


gram to finance and to take full re- | 


sponsibility for (1) scouting to deter- 


mine the further spread of the borer as | 


a basis for quarantine measures and, 


(2) all quarantine enforcement, both in- | 


terstate and within the States, the latter, 
of course, under’ delegated 
authority. 

Research Work Planned. 


State | 


The acceptance by the Department of | 
full responsibility for these two func- | 
tions of scouting and quarantine enforce- | 


ment was for the purpose of releasing 


| just outlined, including quarantine, re- 


State funds and personnel hitherto used | 


in such work to enable the State Depart- 
ments of agriculture to give their un- 
divided attention and resources to the 
problem of holding the increase in the 


| spread into new territory by enforced 
| cleanup of the wide border areas to 


number of borers in the infested terri- | 
such control was omitted from the De- 


tory in each State below serious com- 
mercial damage. 


In addition to these control features, | 
| the Department’s program provides for | : 
| tical whether such a control effort would 


research work in all fields related to 
the borer problem as an aid to future 
In this research the Depart- 
ment welcomes the fullest cooperation 
in supple- 
mental research and every effort is be- 
ing made to coordinate in a practical 
way what the Department and the States 
are doing in the field of investigation 


| leading to improved methods of control 


and the adaptation of farming systems 
in the Corn Belt to the presence of the 


corn borer. 


Appropriations Requested. 
For scouting, quarantine enforcement 


quested in its estimates a total of $1,- 
257,580, which represents an increase of 
$548,000 over the regular appropriation 
for such work during the present fiscal 
year. 

Supplementing this program the De- 
partment and the State agricultural col- 
leges plan for the continuation of the in- 
tensive educational campaign’now being 
conducted by their cooperative extension 
f . r This cam- 
paign is being supervised in each State 


by the State director of extension and | 


is being carried out by the county ag- 
ricultural agents in infested counties 
with such assistance as is available from 


the State agricultural colleges and the | 


Department. 
The expenses of this educational work 


‘ 


, 


| and perhaps delay for a few years the 





For Building Levees 
Is Opposed in House 


Representative Collier States 
Problem Is One of Pro- 
tection and Not Ree- 
lamation. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
and supported by a system of spillways, 
floodways and diversion channels between 
Cape Girardeau and the Gulf, is the only 
immediate solution for Mississippi Vai- 
ley control, he said. 

The witness said that he approved in 
general of the plan formulated by Major 
General Edgar Jarwin, Chief of Engi- 
neers of the Army, but that he did not 
agree with the General’s recommenda- 
tions for financing the project. He said 
thes it was the prerogative of Congress 
and not of the engineers to formulate 
a financial program. He said that if 
General Jadwin’s flood control plans are 
properly executed they will permanently 
avert flood disasters in the lower Mis- 
sissippi Valley. 

It is plain that the levees thus far 
constructed on the Mississippi River 
have not been built as a part of the com- 
prehensive levee system for flood con- 
trol, but have been built as disconnected 
reclamation projects for reclaiming local 
swamp lands, the witness declared. This 
has been due to the failure of Congress | 
to consider the problem as national and 
to confer adequate authority upon the 
Mississippi River Commission to con- 
struct a continuous levee system to con- 
trol floods. 

The law requiring substantial contri- 


Commission to yield too much to wishes 


structed close to the natural banks, in 
order to reclaim more land, he stated. 


Recommends Forestry. | 

The levees are too high for safety, and | 

the water is thus unnaturally confined 

in a narrow channel, making the flood 

levels at Cairo artificially high and very 
dangerous, he said. 

Mr. Denison said that when high floods 


‘ 


valley have to patrol the levees with 
the levees and destroying their prop- 
He said he did not believe the Com- 


mission should bé authorized to give re- 
lief on tributaries where the local dis- 





would be purely a reclamation work. 
Dr. Raphael Zon, director of the Lake 
States Experiment Station, Forest 
Service, said that the question of forests 
control. He said that forests evaporate 
in the 
places, within 10 years’ time. | 
E. A. Sherman, Associate Forester of | 
the United States Forest Service, recom- 
mended that certain key areas on the | 


right 


sippi River be planted in trees to help 
in the flood control project. He sug- 


of South Dakota and the “breaks” of 
Texas be planted in trees to prevent 
further erosion. He also asked for co- 
operation to prevent fires, and suggested 
that private lands be reforested. He said 


tion to ride in on the Flood Control bill, 
but wanted the Flood Control Committee 
to recommend to the Committee on Agri- 
culture that they study the question and 
that necessary appropriations be made | 


Hearing on Public Utilities 
Inquiry Deferred One Day | 


Postponement of the hearing on the 
introduced by 
of Montana, 
proposing a special Senate investigation 
of public utilities, deferred the appear- 
ance of witnesses for the utilities group 





| January 20. 


Corn Borer Outlined | 


| ducted every 


The hearing, which has been con- 
day this week, except 
January 19, before the Senate Commit- | 
tee on Interstate Commerce, was post- 
account of the Democratic 
caucus and the early convening of the 


Former Senator Irvine L. Lenroot, | 
of Wisconsin, counsel for the Joint Com- 


announced his intention of calling his 


Walsh resolution is reconvened. 


(The stenographie transcript of 
the second day of the hearing will 
be found on Page 4.) 


will be borne during the coming fiscal 
year by. the regular Federal and State 
appropriations for cooperative extension | 
work. 
Enforced Cleanup Discussed. 
In addition to the general program 


search and educational work, there is the 
question of possible- retardation of 





which the corn borer has advanced on 
the south and west. The reasons why 


partment’s program as 
Congress are as follows: 
(1) The Department was frankly skep- 


submitted to 


sufficiently retard or delay spread as to 
be worth its cost. The Department 
recognized, however, that such control 
measures if adequately carried out would 
retard spread, at least as to volume, 


general advance of the corn borer across 
the main Corn Belt. 

_ (2) The unwillingness and, perhaps, 
inability of some of the States to en- 
force the control in the lightly infested 
areas in connection with the campaign 
of last spring, so that in these States 
the experimental control campaign of 
last year did not include a thorough 
cleanup of the lightly infested border 
counties, as was intended in providing 
the emergency apprcpriation of 1927 
with the result that normal spread ac- 
tually occurred in 1927 in these areas. 

Cooperation Required. 

On the other hand the Department 
appreciates the fact that the spread of 
the corn borer may possibly be retarded 
to some degree by the thorough cleanup 
of the border areas of the infested terri- 
tory, namely, the areas from which | 
spread takes place, but the Department 
points out that to accomplish this pur- 
pose the States and the farmers must | 
cooperate in enforcing such cicanup to | 
include the lightly infested border areas, 
to give the effort any value in controlling | 
or delaying spread, 





| well today. 
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‘AvtHoRizeD STATEMENTS ONE 


Pustisnep WitHout COMMEN 


Limitation of Immigr ation From Mexico 
Is Advocated by Representative Box 


Interests of Americans Injured by Entry of Peons Into 
United States, He Declares in Speech. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


immigration from Eurpoe and_ Asia 
argue for the restriction of peon immi- 


| gration from Mexico and the countries 


of the south and east. The difficulties 
which folly and greed have heretofore 
thrown in the nation’s path are being 
thrown in its way now. Let us hope that 
the people of these times and the mem- 
bership of this Congress will be as 
wise and courageous as those who have 
preceded us.” 

Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
author of the “National Origins Plan,” 
incorporated in existing immigration 
legislation, spoke on that plan and de- 
clared that if it were repealed it “would 
weaken and undermine the whole struc- 
ture of the Act of 1924,” 

His speech follows in full text: 

We have heard a lot recently about 
flood control. I want to talk about an- 
other kind of flood control, the control 
of that flood of human migration which 
for a time bade fair to overwhelm not 
only New England and the Mississippi 
Valley, but the whole of the United 
States. 


Immigrants Were Few 


In Earlier Times 


It is hard for us to realize, we of the 
Twentieth Century, that in the first 
250 years after Columbus came, there 
were only 8,000 immigrants to the ter- 
ritory that is now called United States. 
It is hard for us to realize that even 
during the famine in Ireland and the 
political upset in Germany that caused 
the great migrations of the middle of 
the last century, the decade that pre- 
ceded the Civil War, that even then we 
received only about three million im- 
migrants, because in our lifetime the 
flood has come so much more rapidly. 

Do you know that beginning with 


1890, and running down ceaselessly un- | 


til the World War interrupted it, we 
took over seventeen million aliens into 
this country, and the moment the armis- 
tic came and it became possible for men 
to migrate here, again we took in five 
million before we put up the bars in 
1924; twenty-two million and a half, 
almost a quarter of the present popula- 
tion of the United States, born outside 
the United States and most of them in 
countries in which there is not today 
even a semblance of self-government. 

Is it a wonder that thoughtful men 
began to feel that if that process con- 
tinued the bulk of the population in 
America would cease to know how to gov- 
ern itself? Is it a wonder that people 
began to tremble for the preservation 
of what we know as American standards, 
American conceptions of right living 
conditions and right civic conditions? 
It is only when we think of these per- 
tentous figures that we realize what the 
problem was. 


On the first day of this year there | 


1,500,000 applicants for admission to the 
United States registered with our Euro- 
pean consulates. Imagine the effect 


upon American life if we were suddenly | 


to permit this tremendous migration 


from Jugo-Slavia, Greece, and the coun- | 


tries surrounding the Mediterranean, 
from Russia, Hungary, and al lthe coun- 
tries in which this throng of applicants 
reside. And remember that they would 
inevitably be followed by other millions 
at a rate so rapid that the United States 
would soon lose its American identity 
and become a polyglet of transported 
European cultures and institutions. 


| No Need Is Found 
| For Immigration 


We have no need for any such immi- 
gration. 


injury upon the American who works 
with his hands than to introduce the com- 


| petition of a 1,500,000 new workers, who 


come here to look for jobs, and some in- 
evitably to take jobs from American citi- 
zens? 

In 1924 these considerations bred an 
almost universal demand that the bars 
be put up, and that a system of regula- 
tion be adopted to throttle down that 
inflow of persons into the United States. 


| We had a tariff law that kept out pretty 
| effectively the products of that pauper- 
| ized labor, but we had no similar system 


for keeping out the pauperized laborer 
himself, and America demanded that one 
should be erected. It was done in the 
Law of 1924, which limited the aggre- 
gate immigration to 160,000 persons a 
year, plus a few close relatives of peo- 
ple already here and naturalized. 


While it is obvious to all thinking men | 
that adherence to our policy of restrict- 
ing immigration is essential to the wel- | 


fare of our working men and women, 
particularly now when jobs seem to be 
fewer and unemployment begins to 
worry us, nevertheless the friends of 
that policy must give thought to the 
criticism that we have so enforced the 
policy as to create unnecessary hard- 
ship, that we have separated families 
and that we have caused needless suf- 
fering. . 

This is not a necessary result of re- 
stricting immigration. We can still have 
that policy intact, while giving pref- 
erence within the quotas to relatives of 
persons already in this country. Much 
of the cruelty of the first temporary 
quota law has been ended by our present 
system of examining immigrants before 
they leave their home lands. We ought 
now, in all justice, to try to end this 
other type of suffering, and to permit 
the reunion of families wherever pos- 
sible. I intend to take steps in the Sen- 
ate at the present session to accomplish 
this. 

In the preparation of the Law of 1924, 
the most difficult question was to deter- 
mine how to apportion the quota among 
all of this great throng of applicants, 
who want to get into it. 


Quotas Proportioned 


| On Foreign-Born Census 


There was the suggestion that we ap- 
portion this number of 160,000 among 
the different nations of Europe in ac- 
cordance with the number of their for- 
eign-born who were here already. That 
was easy to do, because our census al- 
ways shows the number of foreign-born 
from each of these different countries, 
and as a stop gap that method was 
agreed on, so that up until this year the 
quotas are divided in proportion to the 
numbernumber of foreign-born of the 


| different nationalities in this country at 


the time of a particular census. 

Well, the trouble with that, obviously, 
is that it ignores everybody who was 
born in this country. The native-born 
American was utterly ignored, although 


' the foreign-born person, who might not 


even be naturalized, found his reflection 
in that quota. It was very. much re- 
sented by that large majority of our 





America is doing its own work | 
Can you inflict any greater | 








citizens who were born in the country, | 


and who said they had at least an equal 


, 


right to be represented and reflected 
in these guotas. 

So came the last suggestion, known as 
the National Origins provision, which 
was adopted by Congress, and which 
seemed wholly fair to every element of 
our complex population, native-born and 
‘foreign-born, and which the Census 
Bureau said could be easily and equitably 
put into operation. It provided a division 
of the quotas according to the national 
origins of the whole population, and was 
originally designed to take effect last 
July 1. 


Discrimination in Favor 


Of Certain Countries 


But just before the last Congress met 
there arose a body of protests against 
the application of that system, merely 
on the ground that its application would 
cut down the quota of this or that 
country, although in fact it discriminated 
against none, but gives to each element 
in our population here its fair quota 
based upon its numbers now here by 
birth and descent. 

When the 1924 Act was passed, Con- 
gress was well aware of the fact that the 
1870 foreign-born basis necessarily dis- 
criminated to the advantage of certain 
countries, particularly Germany and Ire- 
land, which happened to be at the peak 
of their immigration at the time of that 
particular census. Germany today is 
getting a quota of 51,227, far larger than 
any other quota country, and, in fact, 
nearly one-third of the total quota im- 
migration, although according to the re- 
port of the National Origins Quota 
Board she is entitled, on the basis of 
German stock in the United States to- 
day, to less than one-sixth of the quota 
immigration.. 

Likewise, the Irish Free State with a 
quota of 28,567, more than one-sixth o 
the total quota immigration, by the find- 
ings of the same Board is actually en- 
titled to 13,862, or about one-eleventh. 

On the other hand, the present joint 
quota for England, Scotland, Wales and 
North Ireland of 34,007 is entirely un- 
fair to that portion of our American 
stock which is derived from these sources 
and which constitutes about one-half of 
our total white population. This half 


| comprises not only descendants of our 


American population at the time of the 
Revolution, 90 per cent of which, ac- 
cording to the Census Bureau estimate, 
was of English and Scottish origin, but 
also the descendants of the large immi- 
gration subsequent to the Revolution 
from the same sources. 

_It is indefensible that there should be 
discrimination in our immigration laws 
against this basic American stock, which 
speaks our language, has the same ca- 


| pacity for self-government, presents no 


problem of assimilation and to which 
have belonged the founders of our Nation 
and most of its great leaders down to 
the present day. 

But there is such discrimination in the 
present 1890 quotas—intended by Con- 
gress only as temporary. That it is both 
unwise and unjust is now recogniged by 
patriotic organizations all over the coun- 
try. Many of these are represented at 
this meeting today, and have gone on 
record as opposed to repeal of the Na- 
tional Origins provisions. 


Arguments Against Repeal 
Of National Origins Provisions 


As an instance let me cite a statement 


' | issued by the California Society of the 


Sons of the American Revolution, under 
date of October 15, 1927. It reads in 
part: 

“The ‘National Origins Plan’ is the 
only basis that the United States has 
ever had for an immigration quota 
which did not discriminate against the 
colonial stock Americans—the people 
who gave us our law, our language, our 
poltiical institutions; the people who 
fought the Revolution, wrote the Consti- 
tution, gave us our Bill of Rights, de- 
veloped the continent and founded the 
nation; the people who gave us our 
Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, and 
Hamilton; our Emerson, our Lowell, and 
our Hawthorne; the people who today 
constitute about 50 per cent of the white 
population of the country.” 

If the National Origins provision 
should be repealed, it would weaken and 


| 


| 
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Increases Indicated 
For Scarlet Fever 


During Three Years 


Public Health Service Issues 
Preliminary Reports on 
Disease in Thirty-seven 
States. 


Scarlet fever was more prevalent dur- 
ing 1927 than it was during the preceding 
two years, on the basis of preliminary 
reports received from health officers of 37 
States, the United States Public Health 
Service announced in a ‘statement on 
January 18. For 1927, the statement 


showed, these States reported 158,978 @ 


cases of the disease, as against 148,150 in 
1926 and 135,937 in 1925. The full text 
of the statement follows: 

Preliminary reports of cases of scarlet 
fever from the health officers of 37 States 
for 52 weeks of the years 1925, 1926, 
and 1927 show that the disease was more 
prevalent during 1927 than it was during 
the two preceding years. The figures 
are as follows: 

1925, 135,987 cases; 
cases; 1927, 158,978 cases. 

The estimated population of these 
States was 86,571,000 in 1925 and 90,- 
482,000 in 1927. 

The number of cases of scarlet fever 
reported by these 87 States for the last 
eight weeks of the year was less in 1927 
than it was in either 1925 or 1926. The 
following table gives a comparison of the 
reports by four-week periods for the last 
20 weeks of the years 1925 to 1927, in- 
clusive: 

Four weeks ended: 1927 1926 
Sept. 10, 1927 ..... 3,419 3,121 2,812 
Oct. 8, 1927 ..... 5,378 5,624 4,294 
Nov. 5, 1927 ..... 8,586 9,823 8,122 
Dec. 3, 1927 .....10,860 13,330 11,617 
Dec. 31, 1927 .....11,943 13,876 12,222 


Total 39,067 


1926, 143,150 


1925 


40,186 45,774 


Four Thousand Filipinos 
Studying in United States 


It is estimated that there are ap- 
proximately 4,000 students from the 
Philippine Islands attending schools and 
colleges in continental United States, it 
was stated orally January 19 at the 
Bureau of Education, Department of the 
Interior. 


undermine the whole structure of the 
Act of 1924, leaving it without any real 
principle for apportioning the quotas. 
This would be the first step toward let- 
ting down the bars to a flood of immi- 
gration that will be limited only by the 
number of steamships available to bring 
people to this country. 


Opponents Said to 
Comprise Small Minority 


The opponents of the National Origins 
provision, I am convinced, compriz: at 
best only a militant minority of our citi- 
zens. But it is the old story of a closely 
organized, ever-alert minority, imposing 
its will upon an apathetic majority. The 


problem of those of us who look aheal@¢ 


for the interests of the United States is 
to arouse the great mass of the people 
to the menace which confronts their 
country in these efforts to weaken our 
restrictive immigration policy. 

I wish I could appeal to those men 
who think of America as their country 
only, and who do not couple their loyalty 
with any other nation in any other con- 
tinent. I wish that they would be aroused 
to a sense of the menace that is appar- 
ent now in the Congress of the United 
States. Those who are endeavoring to 
break down the National Origins provi- 
sion are, in fact, threatening the destruc- 
tion of the whole system of restriction 
adopted by Congress in 1924 after care- 
ful deliberation. 

Somebody owns this country. Either 
we own it, or they do; and we got here 
first. We must realize that the America 
of the future, the America of our grand- 
children, cannot exist in the form in 
which America stands today, unless we 
will keep America for the Americans and 
suffice ourselves with the adequate popu- 
lation we have here today. We have 
tasks enough, without introducing vast 
groups, who are alien to our language, 


6 


alien to our political institutions, alien to @ 


our habits of life, alien to everything 
that we hold dear, and, if we depart from 
that system, then I think that more 
than in any other way we will jeopardize 
that America for our grandchildren. 
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THE UNITED STATES DAI 


Legislation to Permit Importers to Pool 
Purchases Asked in House Committee 


Secretary Hoover 
Advocates Measure 


Mr. Jardine Also Favors Plan 
for Associations of 
Buyers. 


[Continued from Page 1.) ; 
garding the need of this specific legis- 
lation,” said Mr, Newton, “some persons 
think that the importer can proceed 
without the authorization, but it has 
been pointed out that they will probably 
not be willing to take the chance of 
running afoul of the antitrust laws. 

The question of the danger of a world 
trust” in raw materials resulting from 
such a procedure, raised. by members of 
the Committee, was disposed of by the 
statement of Mr. Newton that the pro- 
posed bill protects the American con- 
sumer by limiting the authorization to 
the purchase and importation of the com- 
modities and within the United States 
the antitrust laws would apply to any ef- 
fort to form a monopoly in this country. 


Outlines Development 


Of Foreign Monopolies 
L. J. Taber, Master of the National 


7 , in stating the position of the | 
Grange, in s g oS a. | 


agricultural interests, said 
farmer was the largest consumer of rub- 
ber, potash, and sisal of any group in 
the United States. The bill has been 
given careful consideration by the 
Grange, Mr. Taber explained, with the 
idea of visualizing the effect on the ulti- 
mate consumer and also its possible ef- 
fect on the development of the coopera- 
tive marketing association. 


“The Grange,” said Mr. Taber, “will | 
support this bill as it has been drafted | 


by the Committee.” , ; 

“In favoring the proposed legislation, 
Harvey Firestone told the Committee 
that he hoped that the situation would 
wake up the American people to the 


necessity of providing a supply of rub- | 


ber of their own. He described the de- 
velopment of his company projected in 


‘Liberia and told of investigations that | 


had been made in other sections of the 
world with respect to their adaptability 
for rubber production. The Philippines, 
he said, offer a fine climate and soil 


for the production of rubber and could | 


be utilized if the laws governing land 


ownership in the islands were altered. | 


The present law of the Philippines limits 


the ownership of land to 10,000 acres, a | 
provision which eliminates rubber de- | 
velopment, which should run into hun- | 


dreds of thousands of acres, he said. 


Cactus Is Tested 
As Source of Rubber 


Mr. Raskob, recalled to the stand, dis- | 


cussed experiments made in Mexico and 
the southwestern United States with 
“guayule,” a form of cactus, in the mak- 
ing of rubber. ‘ 
were permitted to form a buying asso- 
ciation, he said, it might be possible for 
them to contract with the company now 
developing guayule for a certain small 


per cent of their yearly requirements. | 


Such a contract would permit the farm- 


ers in the Southwest to cultivate the | 


plant with the assurance that their prod- 
uct would be salable. 


Charles B. Segar, in his statement to | 


the Committee, said: 
“Having been requested to appear be- 


fore You on behalf of the rubber manv- | 


facturing industry, as represented by the 
Rubber Association of America and other 
manufacturers, I desire to advocate fa- 
vorable action on the proposed amend- 
ment to the Webb-Pomerene Act. 

“You have, or there can be made read- 
ily available to you, all details as to 


production, consumption, and the wide | 


fluctuations in the price of crude rubber 
during the past years. Therefore, I will 
pass over this phase of the situation ex- 
cept to emphasize that we use about 70 
per cent of the total rubber consumed in 
the world. 


“No American rubber manufacturer is | 


actually producing at the present time 
any substantial proportion of its re- 


quirements, except the United | States | 
The plantations of | 


Rubber Company. é 
that company, comprising over 130,000 


acres, already supply about 25 per cent | 


of its requirements. This proportion 
will constantly increase because imma- 


ture areas are coming into bearing and | 
we are planting new areas all the time. | 
Incidentally, this represents the invest- | 


ment of $32,000,000 of American cap- 
ital. 

“It is obvious, therefore, that Ameri- 
can manufacturers are, for the most part, 
absolutely dependent upon a source of 
supply over which they have no control. 


Most of Product 
Used for Autos 
“The facts of the situation are these: 


80 per cent of the rubber used in this | 


country goes into tires, tubes and acces- 
sories. These are sold to the automo 
bile manufacturerer for original equip- 


ment at prices which protect him against | 


an advance in prices; e. g., if the price 
of crude rubber rises from 40 cents to 
$1.20 per pound in three months, as 
occurred in 1925, the rubber manufac- 
turers must continue to supply tires to 
the car manufacturer on the basis of 40- 
cent rubber, since the sales are for pe- 
riods of three months or longer. 


“If, on the other hand, prices decline | 


say 50 per cent in five months, as oc- 
curred in 1926, the reduction in price 
invariably has been passed on to the car 
manufacturer, as a result of competi- 
tion, and the loss is again borne by the 
rubber industry. 

“In the case of dealers, if tire prices 
are reduced, the dealer is given the bene- 
fit of the reduction, under the terms of 
his contract. 

“Thus, in the last analysis, the rubber 
industry carries the burden in both cases. 

“Obviously, under these circumstances, 
wide fluctuations in the price of crude 
rubber are disastrous to-the rubber in- 
dustry. Therefore, stabilization of rub- 
ber prices is vitally essential to the wel- 
fare of the rubber industry in the United 
States. We believe that the enactment 
of this bill will permit such- cooperation 
within the industry as may be necessary 
and proper to accomplish this purpose. 
ee urge the early enactment of this 

ill. 


Importance of Automobile 
Industry Visualized 


Mr. Raskob’s statement follows in full 
text: 

In appearing before this Committee I 
represent the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The automobile industry is absolutely 
dependent upon rubber. May I take a 
minute to visualize the importance of 


this industry to the prosperity of our i the reason’ that we feel the rubber situ- ! 


If the rubber companies | 


+> 


The wholesale value of motor 


+ 
country. 


| vehicles and parts produced in 1926 was | 
about $4,700,000,000, the retail value of | 


| which is estimated at about $6,000,000,- 
000. The automobile industry, based on 
wholesale value of product, ranks first 


| being second, steel works and rolling 


ing fourth, etc. i 
If we add to the $6,000,000 of retail 


cost of building and maintaining garages 
throughout the United States and the 
cost of maintaining and building roads 
largely to care for automobile transpor- 
tation, we quickly arrive at a total of 


try. The sum of $10,000,000 is the av- 
erage annual value of farm crops pro- 
duced in the United States during the 
past four yéars. 

Automobile users consume upwards of 


tion of the United States, and the eoun- 
| try’s rubber purchases aggregates oe 
70 per cent of the world’s total rubber 
consumption. It has been clearly shown 
that substantially all plantation rubber 


its object the control of output by the 


trolling prices. 
of the United Stat@és can be conserva- 
tively stated at about 900,000,000 pounds. 
A cent a pound on rubber, therefore, 
means $9,000,000 to consumers in this 
country. In 1925 the difference between 
the high and low price of rubber was 
84 cents per pound; in 1926 it was 55 
cents per pound; in 1927 it was 9 cents 
per pound, which represents the great- 
est stability in the price of rubber in 20 
years. 
| stability was secured. 

I believe 36 cents per pound repre- 
sents a very fair price for rubber. As 
a result of the British restriction act 


cents above a fair price. Had rubber 
continued at this price it would have 


ber who are largely customers of the 
automobile industry would have been re- 
| quired to pay $750,000,000 annually 
above a fair price for rubber, and this 
amount is greater than the interest on 
the total present indebtedness of the 
United States Government, including 
the war debt. Eighty-four cents per 
pound means an increase of $30 to $35 
in the selling price of low-priced auto- 
mobiles and increases range from $50 
to $100 in the price of medium and high 
priced automobiles. 


Fluctuations in Price 
| Of Rubber Investigated 


with these violent fluctuations in the 
price of rubber, was unable to know how 
to accurately priceits product, = } 
result that the National Autofnobile 
Chamber of Commerce appointed a com- 
mittee, of which I have the honor to be 
chairman, to study and investigate this 
| whole subject. We immediately got in 
touch with the Rubber Association of 
American and Mr. Firestone, as well as 
with the Departments of Commerce and 
Justice. 

This was over 18 months ago, and to 





evolved which resulted in the formation 
of a $50,000,000 rubber buying pool which 


| tions are unanimous in the opinion that 
it succeeded in reducing the range of 
fluctuations to a point not equalled since 


1906—20 years ago when the price of | 


rubber ruled around $1 per pound. 


Before the formation of this purchas- | 


ing pool, our Committee tried in every 


companies, but the attorneys for the rub- 
| ber companies, which includes 
eminent counsel as Messrs. Hughes, 
Schurman & Dwight, Messrs. Davis, Polk, 
Wardwell, Gardiner & Reed and Messrs. 
Fish, Richardson & Neave, would not ap- 
| prove any such plan, their feeling being 
that while it might not be in violation 
of the Sherman Law there was sufficient 
doubt as to its legality as to make them 
unwilling to have their clients assume 
the risks involved. : 

It is our feeling that the only protec- 
tion the American 
has against a 


foreign monopoly 


It would seem that the simplest and 


erene law so as to declare the right of 
consumers to engage jointly in the im- 
portation of rubber without violating 
the Sherman law. 


interested, directly, or indirectly, in rub- 


huge quantities of this very important 
commodity, and it is our belief that the 
proposed amendment to the Webb- 
Pomerene Act definitely declares the 
right -of manufacturers of rubber 
combine their purchases and thus pro- 
tect the American rubber consuming 
public against foreign monopolies and at 
the same time we will be 


in the products manufactured therefrom, 
such as tires, in which we are so vftally 
interested, 

Protection Covered 


By Proposed Amendment 

This protection we feel is amply cov- 
ered in that portion of the amendment 
which reads as follows: 





“Provided, That such association does | 


not either in the United States or else- 


where enter into any agreement, under- | 


standing or conspiracy to do any act 
which artificially or intentionally en- 


hances prices within the United States , 


of commodities of the class imported by 


such association, or of products manu- | 


factured in whole or in part therefrom, 
or which otherwise substantially lessens 
competition within the United States, or 
otherwise restrains trade therein. 

“No association engaged in such im- 


port trade shall discriminate in the sale | 
refuse to sell such commodities 


of or 
which it may have for sale to anyone de- 
siring to buy such commodities for use 
in manufacturing goods in the United 
States. Nor shall any such association 
be allowed to accumulate unreasonable 
stocks of such commodities and with- 
hold the sale thereof for the purpose of 
artificially or intentionally enhancing 
the prices thereof.” 

We earnestly request that this legisla- 
tion be expedited as much as possible for 


among the great industries of the United 
States, slaughtering and meat packing 


| mills being third, petroleum refining be- | 


| value of motor vehicles and parts the | 


$10,000,000 of ‘new wealth created an- | 
nually, largely by reason of this indus- | 


80 per cent of the total rubber consump- | 


is produced under the British and Dutch | 
flags; that the Stevenson Act has for | 


British Government with a view to con- | 
The rubber consumption | 


Later I will explain how this | 


rubber rose to $1.20 per pound, or 84 | 


meant that Xmerican consumers of rub- | 


The automobile industry, being faced | 


the | 


make a long story short, a plan was | 


way to evolve plans for joint purchas- | 
ing of rubber on the part of the rubber | 


such | : -@ eee | 
| needed the intervention or permission 


most practical means of securing this | 
protection is to amend the Webb-Pom- | 


| _ None of the members of the National 
| Automobile Chamber of Commerce are | 


ber manufacturing companies, or rubber | 
plantation companies, so that we appear | 
before this Committee as consumers of ! 


to 


protected | 
against importers using this power in | 
any manner that tends to enhance prices | 
of or restrain trade either in rubber or | 


Protection Is Sought 
Against Monopolies 
Is Reviewed in 
Testimony. 


ation is in a critical state at this minute 


| 
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The President’s Day 
At the Executive Offices. / 
January 19, 1928. 


7:15 a. m.—President Coolidge re- 
turned from his trip to Havana, Cuba, 


where he delivered an address before | 
on | 


the Pan-American Conference 
January 16. 


9 a. m. to 12:30 p. m.—Engaged at 


| Se j desk, 
| Growth of Foreign Combines | 


12:45 p. m.—Received a delegation 


from the National Association of Dyers | 


and Cleaners. They were presented to 
the President by Representative Noble 


| J. Johnson (Rep.), of Terre Haute, Ind. 


due to the fact that under the restriction | 


act the British plantations have had their 
output reduced to 60 per cent for the 


past eight months and this percentage | 
will be increased for several months to 


come, 

Under the present plan this 60 per cent 
will not be increased until the price of 
rubber rules at 42 cents per pound, or 
more, for a period of nine consecutive 
months from February 1, 1928. Should, 
however, the price of rubber rule at 48 


cents per pound for a period of any three | 


consecutive months after February 
1928, then there may be an increase in 
the restrictive figure to 70 per cent—or 
should the price rule at 75 cents per 
pound for a period of any three consecu- 
tive months, then the restrictive figure 
would be increased to 100 per cent. 


in the restrictive percentage the prices 


| per pound for a period of any three con- 

| secutive months, then the restrictive 

figure would be immediately reduced. 
The demand for rubber is bound to 


oe | 


Similarly, if after any such increase | 


of rubber should fail to average 42 cents | 


| continue to increase and Wth the supply | 


thus artificially curtailed through foreign 
monopolies, the inevitable result is higher 


prices for rubber than would otherwise | 


rule, 


Gov. Dern Questioned 


Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and answering mail 
correspondence. 


Tariff on Raincoats 


Fixed at 25 Per Cent 


Manufactured Artitcle Found 
|; months we have operated the “Stano- | 


to Be of Chief Value 
of Rubber 


New York, Jan. 19.—L. Bamberger & 
Company, Newark department store, has 
won a decision from the United States 
Customs Court on the tariff classification 
of imported raincoats. 


On entry these raincoats were taxed | 


at 35 per cent ad valorem, under para- 
graph 919, Tariff Act of 1922, as wear- 
ing apparel in chief value of cotton. 


| Judge Weller found that duty should 
| have been collected at only 25 per cent | 
ad valorem, under the provision in para- | 


graph 1489 for manufactures in chief 
value of rubber. (Protest No. 182739- 
1-40824-26.) 


Overruling protests of the Memphis | 


| Furniture Manufacturing Company and 
| the William R. Moore Dry Goods Com- 


On Boulder Project 


Senator Johnson Criticizes 
His Claim of Impartiality 
in State Disputes. 


pany, Judge Weller, of the Customs 
Court, found that certain rugs, imported 
from Japan, made of rice straw matting, 


were correctly assessed for duty under | 


paragraph 1022, Act of 1922, as floor 


| coverings not specially provided for. 


| * * * Japan * * * 


The importers claimed duty at only 


| purposes. 


| have landing 


“(YEARLY 
INDEX 


U tility of Airplanes for Use in Travel 


By Business Executives Is Demonstrated | 


Department of Commerce Says Great Saving of Time 
Has Resulted to Officials on Trips. 


Pointing out the utility of airplanes 


for travel by business executives, the | 


Aeronautics Branch of the Department 
of Cominerce has just issued a statement 
showing how the Standard Oil Company 
of Indiana is utilizing aircraft for such 


Following is the full text of 
the statement: 


| Senger airplane has so “demonstrated to 


officials of the Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana the practicability of commercial 
aeronautics” that a second plane, a three- 
seater, has been purchased. 

Allan Jackson, vice president of the 
company, and an air enthusiast, in com- 
menting upon the results of the use of 
the airplane “Stanolind,” said: 

“We have made 10 business trips espe- 
cially for our directors during the six 


lind.” In making these trips, we have 
flown 11,128 miles. 


‘ 


modating the larger commercial type of 
airplane, but happily this condition is 
slowly changing as_ the 
realize what is required. 
of the work done, a large number of 
people have been put in a receptive frame 


of mind, whereby they will use aerial | 


transportation where it is available.” 
The longest trip was from Chicago to 


7 | Denver, 914 miles in 11 hours and 35 
The purchase: of a three-engine pas- | 4 , 


minutes. Qn the return trip of 1,000 
miles, from Denver to Wichita to Kan- 
sas City to Chicago, 11 hours and 15 


minutes of actual flying time were con- | 


| sumed, 


The “Stanolind” has landed 
towns, has visited 24 towns for exhibi- 
tion purposes and has flown over and 


| cireled many more places where landing 


fields were not available. Since the 
“Stanolind” was purchased it has served 


| a dual purpose, that of purely promo- 


Needless to say, this | 


traveling was done at a great saving of | 


time of the directors of the company. 
The aggregate mileage, flown by our di- 
rectors, amounts to 37,265 miles. 

“We have found that very few towns 
fields adequate for accom- 


Céinfereine Called 


On Rural Teaching 


Problems 
Preparation for Teaching 
to Be Discussed. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| 


"Planes Will Be Sent 
To National Guard 


War Department Plans to) 


} 
| 
| 


of Professional | 


School Teachers;” William S. Gray, Uni- | 


| versity of Chicago, “Job Analysis as a 
Cur- | 
| ricula;’’ E. L. Hendricks, State Teachers | 


Basis for Constructing Rural 





3 cents per square yard under the pro- | 
| vision in paragraph 1022 for “common 


straw matting, and 


| floor coverings made therefrom.” Judge | 


Senator Johnson (Rep.), of California, | 


began his examination of 
Dern, of Utah, before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and 
January 19 regarding his position as 
avowed mediator between dissenting Colo- 


Boulder Dam project. 
The Committee hearing, however, was 


| took Senators to the Senate chamber. 
Governor Dern had completed the read- 


Reclamation | firming the 40 per cent duty as to this | 


(Protests Nos. 92403- | 


Governor | 


| class of imports. 


| G-2 ‘ 
rado River States in the matter of the | ae ee 


Cuba Changes Ruling 


curtailed because of a quorum ¢all which | 


ing of his statement continued from the | 


preceding day, in which he emphasized 
State ownership of the beds of navigable 


streams and the right of the States to | 
collect revenue from any dam built on | 


such streams. 
sentials was identical with that which he 


presented last week before the House | authorities is peraditted tv 4 


Committee. 


The statement in its es- | 


Senator Johnson asked Governor Dern | 


whether he regarded himself as “an im- 
partial mediator” of the differences 


| among the Colorado River States, and | Scllows iu’ fall tact: 


the Utah executive said that he did. 


Senator Johnson then asked why, if that | 


were the case, Governor Dern wired the 
governor of Colorado to 
| Bannister, representing the Denver 
fore the House last week that Governor 
Dern did not represent the sentiment of 
States of the upper basin. 

Senator Johnson criticised Governor 
Dern’s right to sit as an_ impartial 
mediator, and questioned him regarding 
his constitutional views as to the rights 
of the Federal Government to provide 


to a question whether the Government 


recall Ward | 


: ; | Che : , : y stifi = 
| dealt in rubber during the entire year | ee af Comments, he. teeniens Oe 


1927, and all familiar with ‘ts opera- | 


for flood. Governor Dern asserted that | 
Congress “certainly has power to build | 
flood control works” and in response | 


| of the State, he said he agreed it did | 


not. 

Governor Dern added, however, that 

flood control could be provided only as 
| an incident to the constitutional authority 
over navigability of streams. 

Governor Dern declared that until the 
seven-state pact is signed, he would not 
agree to Federal flood control on the 

| Colorado. 


consuming public | 
is | 
through consolidation purchases on the | 
theory that “in unity there is strength.” | 


Committee Meetings 
of the 


Senate and House 


January 20, 1928. 


Senate 

Irrigation and Reclamation, hearing 
on Beulder Dam, open, 10 a. m. 

Interstate Commerce, hearing on 
Walsh resolution on public utilities, 
open, 10 a. m. 

Military Affairs, consideration of bills 
| on the calendar, executive, 10 a. m. 
Indian Affairs. executive, 10 a. m. 


House 

Appropriation, War Department bill, 
10:30 a. m. 

Interstate Commerce, hearing, 
road consolidation, 10 a. m. 

Flood Control, hearing, 10 a. m. 

Military Affairs, general business, 
10:30 a. m. 
Patents, hearing, copyright bill, 
m, 


10 
a. 


Insular Affairs, hearing, appointment | 


of committee to study conditions in 
| Samoa, Senate committee room, 10:30 
a. m. 


Welley, in setting this contention aside, 


held that the collector’s rate must stand, | 


particularly in view of a recent decision 


dients Other Than Tobacco’ 


College, Warrensburg, Mo., “In-service | 
Training for Rural Teachers—Need and | 
| Facilities;” E. C. Hibgie, Eastern State | 
| Normal School, Madison, S. Dak., ‘The 
| Follow-up Activities of a Teacher-Pre- | 
paring Institution for Its. Graduates | 


Teaching in Rural Schools;” A. C. 
Myers, Ohio University, and C. E. Myers, 


| Research Secretary, Pennsylvania State 
by the Court of Customs Appeals, af- | 


Education Association, ‘‘Adjustment of 


Teachers—The State’s 
Dearborn, representing 


Problem;” Ned 
the Commis- 


| September of 1927. 


| sioner of Education, New York, “Legis- | 
lation and State Regulations Needed to | 
| Guarantee a Sufficient Number of Ade- 


On Cigarette Imports: 


Importation of cigarettes containing | 
| other ingredients besides tobacco which 
meet with the approval of the Cuban | 


recent 


modification of the Cuban tariff, cables | 


Commercial Attache, 
Havana to the Department of Commerce. 
The announcement made January 19, 


A footnote to Item 297 E of the Cu- 
ban Tariff effective October 26, 1927, 


Frederick Todd, | 


had prohibited the importation of ciga- | 
rettes in the manufacture of which any | 
plant other than tobacco is used, or any | 
extract or alkaloid not normal to to- | 
bacco, with the sole exception of medi- | 
cinal cigarettes. This provision has been | 
| changed to read that any cigarettes | 
injurious to health are excluded; there | 
has been no change in the duty, which | 


is $9.90 per net kilo plus 25 


ad valorem. 


Ships Must Pay Toll 


25 per cent | 


| To Admit Products With Ingre- | cae ier 


| Teachers for Rural 


quately Prepared ‘Young People 


for | 


Rural School Positions;” Shelton Phelps, | 
| George Peabody College for Teachers, 


Problem of Training 
Communities in 
Two, Three, Standard 
Courses.” 

Presiding officers of the sessions will 


and Four-year 


tional work for commercial aeronautics 
and for transporting members of the 
Board of Directors on business trips. 

Since the first trip was made, the plane 
has traveled 35,000 miles and carried 
over 2,100 passengers, of which 300 were 
Chicagoans. 
lons of gasoline and 608 gallons of oil 
were consumed. 


Replace Material Which 
Was Scrapped. 


Distribution of O-11 airplanes to Na- 


tional Guard organizations will be begun | 


next week, the Department of War an- 
nounced on January 19. 


war-time airplanes which were scrapped 
a year ago, The annouhcement in full 
text, follows: 


National Guard organizations through- | 


out the United States will next week 


commence to receive O-11 airplanes for 


which. they have been waiting since their 
war-time * “Jennies” were scrapped in 
A shipment of 35 


, v.02, | of these new planes is ready for dis- | 
the Supply of and Demand for Qualified | ; oe | 


tribution throughout the country. In 
order to reduce transportation expenses 
the planes will not be freighted to their 
desination but will be flown from the 
factory to each organization by the Reg- 
ular Army Air Corps officer attached to 
each unit. 


| deliveries. 


be selected from among the presidents | 
and directors of rural education in cer- | 
tain teachers’ colleges which have made | 
special contributions in the particular | 


field of work under discussion. ‘ 
The function of suppiying and main- 


offers problems of special difficulty and 
importance. 


102nd Observation Squadron, Miller 
Field, Staten Island, N. Y., three air- 
planes, one each on the first, fifth and 
eighth weeks of deliveries. 


103rd Observation Squadron, Philadel- | 


phia, Pa., three airplanes, one each on 
the fourth, seventh and tenth weeks of 


@ | deliveries. 
| taining an adequate staff of profession- | 
ally prepared teachers on a State-wide | 
scale for the rural elementary schools | 


In many States these prob- | 


lems have proved of such magnitude ow- | 


ing to inadequate facilities in State in- 


stitutions, the low salary scale, and in- | 
adequacy of certification laws that lit- | 


tle progress has been made toward their 
satisfactory solution. 


Education indicates a gap of a thousand | 
dollars between the average salary paid ! 


to rural and to city teachers. 


That there | 


| is a corresponding gap between the re- | 


| groups 


In Algerian Harbors 


The First Court of Appeal at Algiers, 


| Algeria, has definitely ruled that the har- 


bor dues (toll) are in the future to be a 
charge on the shipping companies and 


} are not to be considered as payable by 
| the receivers of merchandise, states a 
| report from Consul General Lewis W. | 


Haskell, Algiers, made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce on January 18. 


| The announcement follows in full text: 


The shipping companies have for some 
time past, the report states, been in the 


qualifications of these 
is indicated by special studies 
recently made in several States. 

How to bridge this gap, thereby giv- 
ing a square deal in teaching service 


spective 


| to country children is a problem of the 


habit of claiming these port dues from | 
| the consignees of the merchandise and | 
have been upheld in this attitude, it is | 
said, by the Chamber of Commerce. The | 
Commercial Court not being in agree- | 
{ ment with the Chamber of Commerce, | 


the matter was referred to the First 


| Court of Appeal. 


The Court cited the French laws of 


| April 7, 1902, April 21, 1921, and the De- 
| crees of June 4, 1921, and March 8, 1922, 
| and decided that the text of these laws 
| had not modified the previous position as | 


to these taxes being payable by the ship, 


| debate 


| and that there could be no grounds for | 


; assimilating them 


with the 


! duties payable on merchandise. 


| Production of Flax Fiber 
Is Increased in Poland | 


rail- | 


| 147,700,000 and 


Agriculture, hearing, farm relief, 10 | 


m. 

Public Buildings and Grounds, hear- 
ing, relating to rentals of buildings, for 
Agriculture Department, 10:30 a. m. 
Judiciary, several bills, 10 a. m. 


| a. 


appropriation for General 
Laboratory, 10:30 a. m. 


Training for Motion Picture 


Irrigation and Reclamation, hearing, 


several reclamation projects, 10:30 a. ™. | Treland for 1927 is estimated at 11,000,- 


Flax fiber production in Poland and 


customs | 


1 debate 


North Ireland for 1927 is estimated at | 
| January 20. 
| spectively, according to cabled advices | 
| received at the Department of Agricul- 
| ture from the International Institute of | 


11,000,000 pounds, re- 


Agriculture at Rome. 
The report follows in full text: 
Production of flaxseed in Poland for 
the 1927 season is now estimated at 
3,031,000 bushels. This estimate is 
higher than the October estimate 
2,716,000 bushels and is 7.7 per 


“,f 


| above last year’s production of 2,814,000 


| busheis. 


Foreign Affairs, hearing, permanent | 
Gorgus j 


Work Given in College | 


A four-year course in technical train- | - 
| Hearing Is Announced 


ing for the motion-picture industry has 
been organized by the University of 


| Southern California in cooperation with | 
| the committee on college affairs of the | 
| Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 


Sciences, the Bureau. of Education, De- 


on January 19. The courses are given 
| in evening classes at University College, 


Los Angeles, and offer instruction in 27 | 
departments of study concerned in the | 


preparation, production, direction and 


said, | . 


at 147,700,000 pounds. The October es- 
timate for flax fiber production was 125,- 


utmost importance for educators in the | 
| United States to consider. 


two | 


| the 


104th Observation Squadron, Balti- 
more. Md., three airplanes, one each on 
the first, fifth and eighth weeks of 
deliveries. 

105th Observation Squadron, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., three airplanes, one each on 
first, fifth and eighth weeks of 
deliveries. 

106th Observation 


Squadron, Bir- 


deliveries. 

108th Observation Squadron, Chicago, 
Ill., three airplanes, one each on 
fourth, seventh and tenth weeks 
deliveries. . 


of 


109th Observation Squadron, St. Paul, | 
one each on | 
of | 


Minn., thtee 


airplanes, 
the first, fifth and eighth weeks 


| deliveries. 


It is the pur- | 


pose of this conference to contribute ma. | 


terially to its solution. 


Congress 
Hour by Hour 


January 19, 1928. 


Senate 


| 110th Observation Squadron, Anglum 
| Field, St. Louis, Mo., two airplanes, one 
each on the third and seventh weeks of | 


deliveries. 
112th Observation Squadron, Cleve- 
land. Ohio, three airplanes, on each on 


the fourth, seventh and tenth weeks of | 


deliveries. 


113th Observation Squadron, Indianap- 


olis, Ind., three airplanes, one each on 


| the third, seventh and ninth weeks of 
| deliveries. 


118th Observation Squadron, Hartford, 


| Conn., two airplanes, one each on the 


11:00 a. m. to 12 noon.—Debated reso- | 
lution proposing to exclude Senator-elect | 


Smith of Illinois. 
12 noon to 1:00 p. m.—Continued de- 


| a speed of approximately 135 miles an | 


bate on resolution to exclude Mr. Smith. | 


1:00 p. m. 
on resolution to exclude 
Smith. 
2:00 
debate 
Smith. 
3:00 
debate 
Smith. 
4:00 
debate 
Smith. 
5:00 


m.—Continued 
exclude Mr. 


m. to 3:00 
resolution 


p. 
on 


p. 
to 


m. to 4:00 
resolution 


m.—Continued 
exclude Mr. 


p. 
on 


p. 
to 


m.—Continued 
exclude Mr. 


m. to 5:00 
rdsolution 


p. 
on 


p. 
to 


p. m. to 6:00 p. 
on resolution to exclude Mr. 
Smith and adopted resolution. 

6:00 p. m.—Senate recessed until noon 


House 
12 m. to 1 p. m.—Took up considera- 


to 2:00 p. m.—Continued | 
Mr. | obser 
| training planes, all of the newest type. | 


' the “Jennies” were scrapped, 


m.—Continued | 


second and sixth weeks of deliveries. 
These planes are the new two-passen- 


ger, observation type airplane, equipped | 


with the Liberty motor and developing 


hour. _Each observation squadron of the 


National Guard will receive in place of | 


their former equipment three standard 
observation planes and five advanced- 


Since September of 1927, at which time 
National 
Guard flyers have been using primary 
training planes, which will be used for 
other purposes when the squadrons are 
equipped with the new planes. 


Bill for Improvement 


Of Navigation Introduced | 


Representative Garrett (Dem.), of 


Tennessee, has just introduced a bill (H. | 
9574), entitled “An Act to create a | 
| Federal Power Commission; to provide | 


R. 


| for the improvement of navigation, the 


tion of the Independent Offices Appro- | 
| priation bill. 


1 p. m. to 2 p. m.—Contintted consider- 


| ation of the appropriation bill. 
2 p. m. to 2:30 p. m.—Continued con- | 


of | 
cent | 


443,000 pounds while last year’s produc- | 
| tion was 131,311,000 pounds. | 


Production of flax fiber in Northern 


000 pounds. This is approximately 2,- 
500,000 pounds below last year’s produc- 
tion, which was officially reported to be 
13,498,000 pounds. 


In Case Against Rug Firm 


The Federal Trade Commission will | 


| take testimony in the matter of the Light | 
partment of the Interior, stated orally | 


House Rug Company, Inc., of Chicago, | 


at a hearing to be held Wednesday morn- 
ing, January 25, at 10 o’clock, in room 


2243 Transportation Building, 608 South ' 


Dearborn Street, Chicago, it was an- 
nounced on January 19. The Commis- 


presentation of motion pictures, it was | sion will be represented by William A. 
~\ ¢ Sweet, attorney, 


sideration of the appropriation bill. 
2:30 p. m.—Representative Collier, 
(Dem.) 


ment should bear the entire burden. 
2:30 p. m. to 3 p. m.—Continued con- 
sideration of the appropriation bill. 


| 8,1917, and for no other purpose, which | 


of Mississippi in a speech on | 


The flax fiber crop is estimated | flood control, said the Federal Govern- | 


| 8 p.m. to 4 p. m.—Continued consider- | 
ation of the appropriation bill. | 
4 p. m. to 4:45 p. m.—Continued con- 
| sideration, of appropriation bill. 


4:45 p. m.—House adjourned until noon 
January 20. 

For action taken by the Commit- 
ices of both Houses and for detailed 
news of Congress sce the classifiea- 
tion in the News Summary on Page 
11. For bills introduced sec Puge 12. 


Examinations Announced 
For Army Appointments 
An examination of applicants for ap- 


pointment as second lieutenants, Vet- 
erinary Corps, Regular Army, will be 


held within the continental limits of the | | 
| be addressed to The Adjutant General 


United States June 18 to 23, 1928, in- 


~..¢ clusive, according to an announcement 


ann a ee nan tet mea 


. 


( 


development of water power, the use of 
public lands in relation thereto; and to 


repeal section 18 of the River and Har- | 


bor Appropriation Act, approved August 


act was approved June 10, 1920, and for 
other purposes.” 
Committee on 
Commerce. 
Under this bill the 


Interstate and 


new 


not diminish their navigability. 


Indianapolis Road Given 
Right to Procure Bonds 


Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce | 
Commission on January 18 approved a | 
| report and order in Financial Docket No. | 
| 6438, authorizing the Chicago, Indianap- | 


olis & Louisville Railway Company to 


precure the authentication and delivery | 


of $865,500 of first and general mortgage 
6 per cent gold bonds, series B, said 
bonds to be held in the applicant’s treas- 
ury subject to further order, approved. 


by the Department of War on Jan- 


uary 19. 


communities | 
As a result | 


in 40} 


Approximately 14,612 gal- | 


| to get us into war with Mexico. 
| none of the business of the Senator from 


). The planes will | 
take the place of National Guardsmen’s | 


Planes will be delivered in | 
accordance with the following schedule: | 

101st Observation Squadron, Boston, | 
Mass., three airplanes, one each on the | 
third, seventh and tenth weeks of the | 


| any 


| jurisdiction. 


‘ : | - adi , ‘ears 
mingham, Ala., three airplanes, one each | Nt exceeding two years. 


3 | on the first, fifth a ig veek f 
A recent study made in the Bureau of th and eighth weeks of 


It was referred to the | 
Foreign | 


Commission | 
| must give consent to any proposed water | 

power development on both nonnavigable | 
| and navigable streams, when such will | 
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‘Senator Heflin Says 
He Was Not Rebuked 
By Conference Vote 


Declares Democratic Expres- 
sion of Confidence in Sena- 
tor Robinson Not to Be 
a Reflection. 


Contending that the Democratic vote 
| of confidence in the leadership of Senator 
Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, was in no 
way a rebuke to himself, Senator Heflin 
(Dem.) of Alabama, declared in the Sen- 
ate on January 19 that he had not ex- 
pected Senator Robinson to be removed 
as Democratic leader. 

Mr. Heflin described Senator Robin- 
son’s conduct of January 18 as “ex- 
tremely strange, unwarranted, inexcus- 
able and indefinable,” and said he had 
not attended the Democratic conference 


| of the morning because it was his under- 
| standing that a merchant marine matter 


would be discussed. 

“The Senator from Arkansas eulogized 
to the sky the Roman Catholic ma- 
chine of the United States, without men- 
tioning the fine Protestant men and 
women of the country,” Mr. Heflin stated. 
“I give facts, not fiction, when I said 
the Knights of Columbus were trying 
It is 


Arkansas to tell me what I should speak 
about. 


Denies Recanting. 

“The resolution passed in the Demo- 
cratic conference this morning was an 
acquiescence to the leadership of Mr. 
Robinson. I was in no sense rebuked. 
I approve, in the main, the leadership 
of the Senator from Arkansas.” 

Senator Moses (Rep.), New Hamp- 


| shire, asked Mr. Heflin from whom he 
| had his information, if he had not at- 


tended the Democratic conference. 

“I understand the vote of the confer- 
ence was 34 to 1 in favor of a resolution 
supporting Senator Robinson,” Mr. Moses 
declared, “and the negative voter ap- 
proved the Senator’s leadership though 
not wanting such a resolution.” 

Senator Heflin replied that a dozen 
Senators, who were present, had told him 
the vote was in no way a rebuke for his 
speech of January 18. 

Senator Moses said that he was sur- 


| prised at the abject surrender of the Sena- 


tor from Alabama from his attitude of 
the day before. 

“He now recants 
Moses stated. 

“T recant nothing,” Mr. Heflin replied. 

The introduction and approval of a bill 
(S. 6053) providing for the building of 
a bridge over the Tennessee River, closed 
the debate on the controversy between 
Senators Heflin and Robinson. The 
bridge bill was submitted for final pas- 
sage by Senator Dale (Rep.), of Vermont. 


Bill Would Restrict Export 


Of Arms and Ammunition 


everything,” Mr. 


Exportation of arms, ammunition, and 
implements of war to any belligerent 


| country without the consent of Congress 
| is prohibited in a bill (H. J. Res. 172) 


| just introduced in the House by Repre- 
| sentative Fish (Rep.), of Garrison, N. Y. 

The bill contains a provision to the 
effect that the law shall not epply to 
American country in while the 
United States exercises extraterritorial 
It provides for punishment 
for violation of the act by a fine not 
exceeding $10,000, or by imprisonment 
The bill was 


| referred to the Committee on Foreign 
; Affairs. 


the | 


American 
ships 


S.S.GeorgeWashington 


On FEBRUARY 1, this 
giant cabin ship leaves New 
York for Plymouth, Cher- 
bourg, and Bremen. $150 
cabin classrates, $182.50tour- 
ist third cabin, round trip. 


Mediterranean Service 
On FEBRUARY 3, the Pres- 
ident Harding leaves New 
York for Algiers (12 hour 
stop-over), Naples, Genoa 
and return, and again on 
March 5. President Roosevelt, 
February 18. First class rates 
are from $253 up, one way. 


S. S. Leviathan 
On FEBRUARY 11, the larg- 
est ship in the world sails away 
from her pier in New York, 
and enables you to be in Paris 
or London on February 17. 
The perfect first class liner. 


S. S, Republic 


On FEBRUARY 18, and 
again on March 31 (from 
Boston April 1), this popu- 
lar cabin ship leaves New 
York for Cobh (Queens- 
town ), Plymouth,Cherbourg, 
and Bremen. Rates from 
$140 cabin class, one way. 


Ss. S. America 


On MARCH 21, this cabin 
ship, beautifully re-condi- 
tioned, leaves for Plymouth, 
Cherbourg, and Bremen. 


WRITE FOR NEW BOOKLET 
ON TOURIST THIRD CABIN 


United 
States Lines 


1027 Connecticut Ave., N. W., 
Stoneleigh Court Bldg., 
Phone: Main 7431-32. 
Washington, D. C. 


Applications and requests for informa- } 


tion concerning the examination should 


of the Army, it was stated, __ 
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- Bankers’ Association Defends 


Financing of Public Utilities 


- President of Organization Tells Senate Com- 
mittee That Holding Companies Tend 
to Increase Efficiency. 


Publication was begun in the is- 
sue of January 18 and.continued on 
January 19, of the stenographic 
transcript of proceedings at the 
sessions of the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, begun on Jan- 
uary 16, for hearings on the Walsh 
yesolution (S. Res, 83.), proposing 
an inquiry by a select committee of 
the Senate into the financing of 
public utility mergers and sale of 
their securities. 

The full text proceeds: 


The Committee met, pursuant to ad- 


jour nt, in Room 212 Senator Office 
Building, at 10 a. m, Senator James E. 
Watson (chairman) presiding. 

sent: Senators Watson, (chair 
ian Commens, Fess, Sackett, Smith, of 
South Carolina, Bruce, Dill, Wheeler, 
Mayfield, Hawes, Black, and Wagner. 
Present also: Senator Walsh ae a 

hairman. The Committee wi 

ae ance to order. Other members 
will probably drop in from to to 
time. All the Chair hopes 1s that those 
present do not drop out. i sae 

I am told that Mr. Hayes of New Y ork, 
wants to make a statement and desires 
to get away, and that it is agreeable to 
Senator Lenroot. Will Mr. Hayes please 
come forward? 

Please tell the Committee 
Mr. Hayes, and whom you represent, f 
any one, and then proceed with any 
statement respecting the questions at 
issue that you have to make. 


Mr. Hayes Represents 


Bankers’ Association 
7 yes. My name is Henry 

ees. po president of the Investment 
3ankers Association. We have an ac- 
ive interest, 
cay industry, and in behalf of the Asso- 
ciation, I have the privilege of present- 
ing their views. 

Senator Smith. Excuse me. I did not 
get your place of business. Where is 
your Association located? 
“Mr. Hayes. In New York. : 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen ot the 
Committee: To a very considerable and 
responsible degree the organized inv est- 
ment banking business of the nation is 
a custodian of the public : pe 
that interest relates to the public utility 
industry and, also, to other worthy bus- 
iness enterprises of the country. It is 
in response to that moral and, in addi- 
tion, economic obligation that I have 


as president of the Investment Bankers | 


Association of America, the privilege 


of coming before you today to present | 
some few thoughts and principles from | 
the many years of experience of this | 


Association’s membership. ° 5 
We hope and believe that this action 


may have in it some measure of help- | 
fulness to this discussion of or inquiry | 
into the public utility industry, solely | 
in the light of the public interest and | 
the just deserts of those most concerned. | 

The coming of the Investment Bankers | 
Association of America into this discus- | 


sion can have but one justification. First, 
that its motive be for the general good. 


Second, that its words be based on fact | 


and actual knowledge. \ 
Therefore, it seems justly fitting at 
this point to mention at least briefly 
the qualifications of this Association. The 
Investment Bankers Association of 
America was organized in 1912 for these 
purposes, among others: (1) To promote 


the general welfare of investment bank- 

ing; (2) “to secure uniformity of action | 

both in legislation and methods of han- | 
f ; ne | Testimony to Be Heard 

against loss by crime or through willful | - 

and irresponsible dealers in investment | 


dling securities *,* * for the protection 


securities”; (3) for consideration of sub- 


jects of importance to the banking and | 
country | 


commercial interests of the ¢ 
which affect the investing public; (4) 
to surround the offerings of its members 
with greater safeguards. 
Members Assemble 
Capital for Utilities 
To a great extent the 
this Association have assembled, 


of 


from 


members 


4 : ae 
large and small investors, the capital in- | 


vested in the public utility industry of 
the country. In the term “public utility” 
I include gas, electric light and power, 
and electric railway enterprises, whether 
municipally or privately owned. 

In this connection, it should be 
membered that whether privately or 
publicly owned, it is the investment 


large part of the capital for these en- 
terprises, through the investing public. 

Therefore this Association, in conform- 
ity with its principles of organization, 
has continuously taken a leading part 
in the consideration of all important sub- 
jects having to do with the industry and 
the proper protection of the funds in- 
vested therein. It is vitally the business 
and public duty of this Association to be 
at all times accurately informed on the 
usefulness and progress of the industry 
and on all matters that may further or 
retard the sound development of these 
enterprises which are generally esti- 
mated to be worth more than $15,000,- 
000,000. 

The public utility industry is 


now in 


a very desirable condition of prosperity. | 


The reason for this is because, as a 
whole it is economically sound through- 
out. It supplies “products” the useful- 
ness of which is constantly growing and 
virtually universal and unlimited. 
Through its technical, managerial and 
financial progress it has consistently ef- 


meet, economically and efficiently, the 
ever-increasing demands of the public. 
It is ever a pioneer, going continually 
into new fields, even toda, bringing elec- 
tric service to the farmer in a degree 
not practical a few years ago. 


Industry Is Vital 
To National Prosperity 


It is a vital part of the industrial, 
the civic and the home life of the nation, 


an integral factor in the country’s pros- | 


perity, its creation and distribution of 
new wealth. 


I realize that I am speaking in gen- | 


eral terms, but if we compare the public 
utilities with any other line of business, 
compare the quality, cheapness and ef- 


ficiency of its service we can find none | 


superior to it; few its equal. 
It is not by chance that 1'2 pounds, 
or less. of coal today generate in a num- 
, 


(chairman), | 


your name, | 
if | 

| proper lines, etc. 
R. | 


a continuing interest, 1n | 


re- : 
| derstand that you are opposed to the 
| inquiry by the Senate or are you in fa- 
' : . +? 
banker who supplies generally a very | Y°! of it? 


| tion 


: quired 10 pounds of coal a compara- 


tively few years ago. 
It was not by chance that, in the great 


rise of prices concurrent with the war, | 
| utility rates increased only moderately 


and that for a great part of the utility 


| service today the rate is back to the | 


prewar level, while throughout the rest 


| of the industrial and commercial world 
| the dollar 


still lacks half of its 


purchasing power. 


Only a farsighted, efficiently organized, | 


efficiéntly financed and efficiently man- 
aged industry could have effected this 
achievement. 

Mr. Walsh Declares 

Statement Is Irrelevant 


Senator Walsh. Excuse me, sir. Mr. 


Chairman, I do not like to eae tee certainly can give these gentlemen a 


I understood | 


course of the proceedings at all. 
gone through this draft. 
that we were assured yesterday that 
the discussion before this committee was 


not to be of such nature that this dis- | 


cussion would occur before the Commit- 


| tee, should a Committee be appointed. | 

Now, this discussion, if I appreciate the | 
| situation at all, would be entirely before 
| the Committee. 


It seems to me that the gentleman 
is a little early. When the Committee 
is appointed to investigate he would 
come forward and tell that the industry 


| is economically sound; that it is sound 


been conducted along 
It does not seem to me 
that this discussion is appropriate here 
at all, and it seems to be along exactly 
the lines that we were assured yesterday 
the discussion would not take before this 
Committee. 

If the gentlemen will apears before the 
committee, should it be appointed, to 
make the investigation, and read this dis- 
position, I should have no objection at 
all. 

Mr. Lenroot. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
merely to say that Mr. Hayes appears 
at his own request and is not one of 
those to whom I referred yesterday as 
desiring to appear on behalf of the Joint 


because it has 


| Committee. \ 
Senator Walsh. I have no objection 

interest, as | to this gentleman going on and reading 

| this paper that he has begun to read, 


but I shall respectfully insist to the 
Committee that it is entirely aside from 
the issue here. 

The Chairman. The understanding yes- 
terday was that we were not to discuss 
the merits of the proposition, or to con- 
sider them except in so far as they be- 
came absolutely essential to determining 
the advisability of having an investi- 
gation by the Committee. Of course, the 
Chair never had seen this paper before, 


neither had other members of the Com- | 


mittee. I was running through it te de- 


termine whether or not it related to the | 


merits of the proposition. 
I was told that Mr. Hayes wanted to 
make a short statement. 


practically an hour for him to read it. 
But Senator Lenroot understands the 


divisional line, and I am sure he will | 
| see that those who may come on the wit- | 
} ness 


their 


yes- 


stand hereafter will confine 
remarks to the points indicated 
terday. 

Senator Smith. I was not here yester- 


day, Mr. Chairman. As I undersstand it, | 
| what we are to do now is to determine 


whether or not a committee shall be 
appointed to make an investigation. 


The Chairman. That is correct. 


On Need for Inquiry 


Senator Smith. And we are to take 


testimony to see whether or not it is | 


advisable to appoint a committee? 
The Chairman. That is right; we are 


| to determine whether or not there is any 
| necessity for it, or advisability of it. It 
| is pretty hard to distinguish between 
i the two at times. 
| expect to do that. 


As far as we can we 


Mr. Hayes. Mr. Chairman, the views 


| herein set forth, while much might be 


considered in the nature of a preface, 
are views of the Investment Bankers 
Association tovard the need of an in- 
quiry; and, if an inquiry is to be had, one 


| or two suggestions as to the character 
| of that inquiry. 


Senator Wheeler. Mr. Hayes, do I un- 


Mr. Hays: No; I am not opposed to 
the investigation, but the Association 
does feel that an investigation, if held 
would show not the need for Federal 
regulation, but the further development 


| of State regulation, more uniform powers 


powers of State commis- 
and, above all, that the State 
commissions should be adequately fi- 
nanced in personnel. We have a strong 
feeling, if I may add, that the condi- 
tion can be greatly improved by broader 
powers to the commissioners along the 
lines I have outlined. 

Senator Wheeler. I submit, Mr. Chair- 
man, that Mr. Hayes states that he is 
not appearing in opposition to the hear- 
ing, but his whole idea is as to what 
should be done in. the event that a com- 
mittee to investigate should be appointed. 
It seems to me that it is clearly out of 
place here at this time and it is just tak- 
ing up the time of this Committee when 
we are extremely busy with a thousand 
other things. 

The Chairman. 


and broader 


sions; 


Is the object of your 


: y : | paper. Mr. Hayes, to show that there 
fected improvements and expansion to | 


should be or should not be an investiga- 
tion? 

"My. Hayes. It is not against’ an inves- 
tigation, but it is the purpose to state 
clearly what the nature of that investiga- 
tion should be; and, as I have just stated, 
the Association feels that if an investiga- 
held 
State regulation rather than Federal leg- 
islation. 


Bankers Ask to State 


Interest in Industry 


I want to point out to you, Mr. Chair- 
man and members of the Committee, 
that the Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion, we feel, should be accorded the 
privilege of stating what its interest is 
in the public utility business; that it 
is a matter which needs to be on the 
record so that that interest can be duly 
appreciated. The purpose of this is for 
that and to make one or two statements 


1S 


1914 | 


I find this is, | 
not a short statement because it will take | 


| on fair valuations. 


| servative 


it will show the need for |! 
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Public Utilities — 


| concerning the protection of credits, con- |! who have invested money in it that 


cerning matters which are disclosed by 
the caption here, and particularly what 
the Association has been doing ever 
since its organization to improve condi- 
tions and to facilitate the flow of money 


into the business. 


Senator Smith. Mr. Chairman, does it 
not seem that this would be pertinent 
when we have decided whether or not 
we will have an investigation? 

Senator Black. Mr. Chairman, it 
seems to me that since this is already 


| before us in print there is no earthly 
| reason for having it read. 
| will, of course, want to read it. 
| I shall want to read it. 
ber of plants electric current that re- | 


All of us 


I know | 
It strikes me | 


that the logical thing to do would be | 
to have Mr. Hayes make any additional | 


| statements that he desires to make to | 


the Committee and then let us redd this | 


paper at our leisure, when we are not 


so pressed here for time in the Com- | 


mittee room. 

Senator Hawes. 
resent, Mr: Hayes? 

Mr. Hayes. The Investment Bankers 
Association. 

Senator Hawes. How 
compose that association? 

Mr. Hayes. 
vate bankers with principal branch con- 
stituting about a thousand members in 
this country. 

Senator Hawes. You handle this util- 
ity stuff and sell it? 

Mr. Hayes. 
ter. 

Senator 


Whom do you rep- 


many 


Hawes. Mr. Chariman, we 


half hour, or an hour if they want it, 
to throw light upon this whole subject. 


I am sure that it is going to be illv- | 


minating to me. 
Senator Wheeler. 
ator, that he states that he is not op- 
posed to the investigation and the only 
thing that the Committee is about to 


Securiti ll charac- | ‘ as 
a a er | study would, perforce, include this, if 
| it comprehended fully the interests of 


The trouble is, Sen- | 


this Association is desirous of giving 
whatever aid it may toward a cerrect 
appraisal of the industry. In addition to 
these severat million individuals who 
directly hold public utility securities, 
there are many more indirect investors 
in utility securities among the 60,000,000 
life insurance policy holders and the 
savings bank depositors. 

“There is also the fact that invest- 
ment banking prospers only as the coun- 
try prospers. It thrives only on sound 
business. Hence it is greatly concerned 
with the preservation of credit and with 
any possibility of a destruction of credit. 

“Nor, just because the public utility 
industry has developed enormously, es- 
pecially in recent years, and is being 
operated by. very large companies in 
the hands of a comparatively few groups, 
does this Association see therein an 
ominous condition. A thorough under- 
standing of all the economic factors in- 


| volved will, I am sure, amply justify 
' this development. And, in this analysis 


banks } 


There are some 600 pri- | 





take up is the question of whether or | 


! not an investigation should be had. 


Holds Committee 
May Limit Inquiry 

Senator Hawes. I do not understand 
that, Senator Wheeler. I understand 
that we may limit the scope of the in- 
vestigation; that we may define the 


scope of the investigation; that we may | 


recommend that there be an investiga- 
tion or there not be an investigation; 


and any light that would come to me I | 


am sure would be helpful. ’ 
Senator Bruce. Do you not think there 


is something in the point, though, that | Among these has been 


| publie utility holding company, whether 
| there was a need for it and whether it 
| has been the means of financial exploita- 


all this is set up in print? There is no 
need of his reading it. 

Mr Hayes. Mr. Chairman, to facili- 
tate the work of your committee the As- 
sociation assures you that it will gladly 
assist to the extent of its ability. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Hayes. 


Your remarks will be incorporated in | 
the record as a part of the proceedings. | 

(The balance of Mr.-Hayes’ paper is | 
| ity Industry,” an address delivered by 
; Henry R. Hayes of New York City, 


as follows:) ' 
“It is not to be wondered that, be- 
cause of this record, the public utility 


industry ranks high among investors of | 
taking | 


discrimination, its securities ; 
place among the safest investments of 


business. The soundness and efficiency | 


of this industry, however, are not the 
sole basis for this condition. For 
last 25 years this country has been: grad- 


ually building up a wise and constructive | 


public policy of State regulation of utili- 
ties. By this regulation, designed to pro- 
tect the public from exorbitant prices 
and yearly becoming more efficient, the 
industry is given a fair chance to succeed, 
unhampered by needless and destructive 
competition. 


“On this subject of State regulation | 


I gave the views of this Association in 


these words, at the annual convention of | 
in Chi- 
cago, October 12, 1927: ‘As such, unlike 


the American Gas Association 
industrial companies, public service com- 
panies are limited to reasoriable returns 
That condition, un- 
der judicious State-wide regulations, is 
one of the important causes for making 


| the business an attractive field for con- 
(Copy attached | 


investment.’ 
marked Exhibit A.) 
Capable Regulation 
Helpful to Utilities 
“It is obvious to investment bankers 
that these public utilities are of great- 
est value to the public and to the in- 
vestor where State regulation is 
ably and equitably applied. The under- 


lying condition under which the money | 





most | 


of some several millions of investors has | 


flowed into the public utilities is 


monopoly. State regulation has 
rates and profits. 


“At the same time it has given sta- 


from competition, 
are forbidden profits that would enable 
them to ‘grow on their own fat,’ as has 
the automobile business, farming, and 
other industries, their monopolistic char- 
acter gives an incentive to and oppor- 
tunity for a greater develapment searcely 
possible under any other arrangement. 
That is why the industry has been de- 
veloped under so-called regulatory prin- 
ciples, for the protection of the public, 
the investor, and the industry itself. 
“At no time has this association been 
able to recognize any divergence of in- 


be- | 
cause the industry has developed as a |} 
pre- | 
| vented abuses and has rigidly restricted } 


| of 
bility to the utilities, through freedom | 
although the utilities | 


| and enterprise. 
| capital flows more freely into the busi- 


terest between the management of the | 


utilities, the investors therein, and the 
public. 
the three are common interests, so long 
as competition is not allowed to inter- 
fere and sound regulatory principles, as 
to rates, services, and valuations, are 
maintained. These regulatory principles 
assure fair return; to the utility, the 


support of the investing public. 

“From the foregoing it shoud be ap- 
parent why this association has main- 
tained so faithful an interest in the pub- 
lic utilities industry. In its barest de- 
tails, invest 
ing of investments 
capital to business 
enterprise. 
Millions Interested 
In Success of Congerns 

“The actual function, however, ex- 
tends much further. Financing of an 
enterprise should give to that ‘enterprise 
every legitimate opportunity to succeed 
that sound financing can give. Without 
this characteristic it is difficult, if not 
impossible, for the investment banker to 


investors, and, 
governmental 


to 
and 


| fulfill the other half of his dual purpose, 
| the supplying of investment securities. 


And, while the banker’s legal obliga- 
tion may end with his adequate an 
truthful representation of the securit' 
he sells there has grown up in this as- 
sociation a very definite opinion that his 
moral obligation ends only when the last 
penny has been paid the investor or 
every reasonable effort made in the in- 
vestor’s behalf. 


“Hence, it is not alone because we be- | 
lieve that the public utilities industry | 


as a whole is sound and worthy, but also 
becauge of the several millions of persons 


1ent banking is the supply- | 


In other words, the interests of | 





of cause and effect, it should not be over- 
looked that some phases of the utility 
industry do not earn a living wage. 
“This is a situation common to all 
iines of industry; certain units or proc- 
esses are not profitable. Wherefore, I 
should like to suggest that any study of 


| the industry should consider the further 
| development of 


successful companies 
and, also, the possible development of 
those not so successful. Any adequate 


those chiefly concerned; namely, the 
public, the investor and the utility man- 
agement, 

“Therefore, it might seem desirable to 
present here this Association’s pre- 
viously declared position. To avoid tak- 
ing more time from today’s hearing I 
have attached hereto, as Exhibit A, a 
brief address by me, reciting the Asso- 
ciation’s views on the following: 


“(a) As to the utility business and | 


the manner of regulation. 

“(b) As to the duties of investment 
bankers in the sale of securities, espe- 
cially as to adequate representation of 


| facts relating to the securities offered 
| and the avoidance of misrepresentation. 


“(c) As to any possible financial ex- 
ploitation or unwise managerial policy. 
“Since this speech was delivered, how- 


| ever, other important matters pertain- 


ing to the public utility industry have 
been set forth in a report of the Federal 
Trade Commission, in discussions in the 
Senate and in the House, and elsewhere. 
the so-called 


tion in the industry.” 


| State Regulation 


Of Utilities Favored 
Exhibit A is as follows: 
“The Financial Stability of the Util- 


president of the Investment Bankers 
Association of America, before the an- 
nual convention of the American Gas 
Association, Chicago, October 12, 1927. 

“In behalf of the members of the In- 


| vestment Bankers Association of Amer- 
the | 


ica, I desire to thank you for the priv- 
ilege of presenting to you the views of 
the association as to some financial as- 
pects of the public utility business. In 
the term ‘public utility’ I include gas, 
electric light and power and electric rail- 
way companies. 

“As of December 31, 1926, the value 
of the utilities was estimated to be in 
excess of $15,000,000,000. 

“We, in the investment banking pro- 
fession, are underwriters and merchan- 
disers of securities. To a great extent, 
we have gathered that capital from large 
and small investors. 

“The utilities themselves, we are glad 


' to note, in the last three years have 
| raised over $750,000,000 by sale of se- 


curities in small amounts to customers 
and employes. May that good work 
continue. 

“Management of your great public 
utility business has a two-fold respon- 
sibility. To the consuming public, and 
to the holders of securities. 


“We bankers share with you the lat- 


ter. This responsibility to the investor 
is one which you and ourselves have 
fully recognized and have gladly ac- 


| cepted. 
“Perhaps by openly discussing some | 
| of the aims of the Investment Bankers 

of America we can be of | 


Association 
assistance to the public and to the public 
utility industry in bringing about a bet- 
ter understanding of the problems im- 
mediately confronting us. 


“The Investment Bankers Association | 


of America has always been in favor 
statewide regulation of the 


best operated under private ownership 
We believe that new 


ness in states where there exists equi- 
table regulation. 

“Now that some companies, especially 
light and power, individually serve hun- 
dreds of communities, there 
exists no place for local regulation (so- 
called ‘Home Rule’). The electric light 
and power business has expanded in 


; some few instances even beyond State 
| boundaries. 
“Yet we see no need now of Federal | 


regulation because the State commis- 
sions, through changes in State laws if 


necessary, can be given ample authority | 


to hold joint hearings on interstate prob- 
lems. 


| Draft Is Prepared 


ir re | For Uniform Law 
benefits of private management and the 


“What is needed above all else 


shall be uniform in all States, as well 


| as broad in authority as to rates, valu- 


ations and scrvices. In this connection 
we are in hearty accord with the work 
of a committee of the National Confer- 
ence of Commissioners on uniform State 
laws. 

“That committee, as you know, pre- 
sented a draft of uniform law for the 


| regulation (by States) of utilities. That 


proposed act in final form will be con- 
sidered at the 1928 Conference of the 


| National Commissioners. 


“The Investment Bankers Association 
of America anticipates that the act in 
its final form will be fully acceptable to 
it, in which case that association will 
recommend that its members take an 
active part in favoring adoption. of its 
principles by the various States. 

#The Investment Bankers Association 
of America has many times actively: op- 
posed legislation which has appeared to 
it to be economically unsound, or hav- 
ing for its purpose political supervision, 
interference or operation. The general 
record in this country and elsewhere 


| cannot point to successful public own- 
public j 


ership and 

utilities. 
“Too often do we learn of pcor ac- 

counting methods and other unsound 


operation of these 


' ment. 


business is no activity in which the Fed- 
eral Government or any of its political 
divisions should engage. 

“The difficulty in any study of public 
operation of utilities is to get facts. Too 
frequently this is due to a serious lack 
of sound accounting principles. 

“A recent analysis of State laws dis- 
closed that many States exercise no con- 
trol of any kind over the bookkeeping of 
publicly owned and operated properties. 
Members of this Association, as mer- 
chandisers of both municipal and public 
service securities, have a keen interest 
in this subject. 


“As investors in these twa classes of 
securities# financial institutions such as 
insurance companies, savings,and State 
and national banks really have a similar 
interest. How can taxpayers or holders 
of obligations of a municipality which 
operates a public utility get real in- 
formation as to the value of a property 
unless sound accounting is practiced and 
the facts released? 


System of Accounting 
Should Be Sound 


“We have seen the importance to any 
study of a pubiiciy owned utility of a 
sound systemi of accounting. There is 
something equally important to the 
study of a pvivately owned company, 


- Holding Companies 


| 


and that is for a release of adequate | 


operating and financial data, not only 
with respect to operating companies but 
so-called holding companies as well. 
“This is desirable for two purposes: 
To safeguard the public and to safe- 
guard and inform the investor, 
“As is generally appreciated, the pub- 


lic utility business under private opera- | 


tion is dedicated to the public service. 
As such, unlike industrial companies, 
public service companies are limited to 
reasonable returns on fair valuations. 

“That condition under judicious State- 
wide regulation 7s one of the important 
causes for making that business an at- 
tractive field for conservative invest- 
The public that is-being served 
is entitled to know what returns are 
being made. 

“Much progress along these lines may 
be noted in recent years, but we still 
hear talk, unsupported by detailed facts, 
of exorbitant profits. Isn’t it reasonable 
to suppose that with a release of essen- 


| tial data we shall hear less talk of these | tion of practice prevents flagrant abuses, 


‘exorbitant profits?’ 


“When we consider the investor we 
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Securities 


Uniformity of State 


P . , 


Regulation 


Is Preferred oF ederal Control 


Adequate Information 


as to Securities Is Con- 


sidered More Effective Than Government 
Legislation for Punishment of Frauds. 


other reasons, financial or managerial, 
mistakes have been made, let us have 
each situation examined separately so 
that we may profit thereby. 

“In closing, and along these lines, I 
desire to quote from the annual report 
of the Committee Public Service Securi- 
ties which was submitted at the 16th 
annual convention of this association, 
at Seattle, Wash., September 29, 1927: 

“In connection with alleged abuses 
of capitalization, your committee makes 
the comment that while obviously it 
can be argued in reply to criticism that 
the marshalling of figures and statistics 
to prove a general proposition may work 
injustice in particular cases, the fact 
remains that the matter of capitaliza- 
tion of public utility properties is re- 
ceiving legislative and public attention. 


Inner Regulation Urged 


To Avoid Intervention 


“‘Recognizing that the investment 
banker is in a position to judge con- 
cerning the merits surrounding indi- 


‘vidual cases, and is able to exercise in 


| industry 


must assume that he, too, is entitled to | 


the essential facts—accurate and 
misleading in any way. It is obvious he. 
should not be asked for his money un- 
der any other conditions. 





public | 
utility business. We have held, too, to ! 
the conviction that the busines can be ! 


really | 


is | 


| regulation by State commissions which | 


“Furthermore, securities 


Bankers Association of America has al- 
ready advised‘ its membership among 
other things: 

“1, That the Board of Governors be- 
lieves that it is the duty of members of 


the Association to use great care, so | 


that adequate and accurate informa- 
tion in the sale of securities shall be 
released in a way that such information 
cannot be deemed to be misleading.. 

“2. That when in the limited number 
of instances which may occur from time 
to time it is not necessary to release 
complete information in an offering cir- 
cular that such member shall see to it 
that the requisite information is made 
readily accessible through statistical 
data (at the time of offering) and or 
annual reports, statistical manuals and 
other media, to the end that an investor, 
if so disposed may analyze the security 
offered for sale. 

“3. That what shall be deemed to be 
adequate and accurate information shall 
be a matter which shall be left to the 
final judgment of the Board of Gov- 
ernors. 

“4, That the Board of Governors has 
no desire now to attempt to regulate the 
actions of the members of the Associ- 
ation with respect to what kind of a 
security a member shall sell, i. e., 
whether a2 member shall sell a high 
grade or speculative bond or stock, or 
any security which might be graded be- 
tween these two extremes. 

“5. That what is desired, in 
words, is simply that an investor for 
himself shall be able to ascertain readily 
what kind of an investment risk he is 
| asked to purchase. 


Adequate Information 
Is Due Investor 


mind an obvious fact, i. e., that in- 
vestors, as a group, are much more edu- 


not | 


sold under | 
such conditions are more permanently | 
placed. In line with this principle, the | 
Board of Governors of the Investment | 





other | 


some of such cases a determining in- 
fluence in matters of capitalization, we 


; recommend that all members of this as- 


sociation use such influence, as they 
may exert in the interest of conservative 
finance. Regulation of practices of any 
which proceeds from thor- 
oughly-informed sources either within 
or associated with the industry itself 
is to be preferred over one imposed 
by Government authority which experi- 


| ence has shown to be uneconomical in 
! many respects. 


“ ‘However, unless such inner regula- 


there is always the danger of agitation 
for government supervision. While any 
such agitation might result from and 
be directed at the abuses in particular 
cases, it could hardly help affecting in 


| @ measure, at least, the soundly conceived 


enterprises in the industry, and the 
thousands of inventors, many of them 
people of small means, who have in- 
vested in their securities. 


It is, therefore, to the interest not 
only of the leaders in the public utility 
industry. itself, but also to the bankers 


| who sell their securities to direct all 


possible influence for removing or pre- 
venting any just cause for criticism. 


Capital Requirements 
Justify Holding Companies 


“It was wholly natural, logical and 
proper that the electric light and power 
industry, in its widespread development 
turned to what it known as a holding 
company type of corporate structure. 
The industry is in constant need of addi- 
tional capital to keep up with the pub- 
lic demand for service. 

There is not a large number of people 
who can afford or are so minded to take 
common stock money, or risk money, nec- 
essary to create and add to the individual 
operating companies in their various 
sizes and with their various local oppor- 
tunities for success or failure. Yet this 
money is absolutely essential in ever- 
increasing amounts. 

_ “Through the mechanism of the hold- 
ing company this urgent capital re- 
quirement is met because there is auto- 
matically set up a type of security 
which helps to provide this common 
stock equity money, which security can 
and does appeal to a much broader class 
of investors than will the common stock 
of the operating company itself. Over 
and above the interest on mortgage 
bonds, debentures and preferred stock 
of operating companies (all recognized 


| investment securities) there is a residue 


of earnings applicable to common stock. 
“This residue of earnings carries up 


' and down with fluctuations of earning 


power of.the operating company. It is 


: this fluctuating character, which may be 
“When we consider this subject of | 
‘adequate information’ we must bear in | 


anywhere from zero to a handsome re- 
turn, which may attract a small num- 


} ber of investors who can afford to put 


| their money in this kind of security with 


cated than they were, say, 10 years ago. | 


Also they are becoming more discrimi- | 


nating. 

“T also believe that when the release 
of necessary information is more gen- 
eral among issuing companies and com- 
missions, securities of public service 


companies will sell on bases more nearly | 


comparable to their 
merit. 

“Your business is one of the most im- 
portant in the country. 
guided by you with foresight and cour- 
age. You are to be especially com- 


real investment 


increased consumption. 


of your companies, generally speaking, 
| have been materially improved. That is 


greatly to your credit. 


ness no small credit is due to wise com- 
mission regulation and surprisingly uni- 
form court decisions. Though the ex- 
papsion has been rapid, the prospects 
for further growth seem to bankers to 
be bright. 

“In some branches of your business 
the cost of a new capital, especially that 
raised by the sale of bonds, is very rea- 
sonable. We may expect a further low- 
ering of the cost of money raised by 
| the sale of bonds as well as stocks. 

“What we are seeking here today is 

to discuss openly some problems of your 

business in the hope that a_ solution 
thereof may hasten the improvement of 
conditions in your industries. 

“Commissioners (appointed rather 

than elected) holding office in all States 
under broad and uniform legislative au- 
thority with our courts, would seem to 
offer the public served and investors in 
operating companies the best protection 
against any financial exploitation or un- 
wise managerial policy. 

“It is important that commissions 
| should be properly financed in order to 
make adequate investigations and pub- 
lish their findings, as well as to release 
adequate financial and operating data. 
It is equally important from the view- 
point of giving adequate compensation 
to those public servants who have and 
will continue to develop sound regulatory 
principles. 

“The industry as a whole desires, as 
we see it, to keep its business clean, to 
| expand its service, and to develop the 


It has been | 


“In this great expansion of your busi- | 


attendant risk, and it is this same fea- 
ture which prevents a great many others 
from doing so. 


System Equalizes 
Earning Powers 


“On the other hand, if a holding com- 
pany is organized and as a corporation 
owns the common stocks of a large num- 
ber of operating companies, the fortunes 
of the operating companies are there- 
fore averaged; the variations of earning 
power of the operating companies, due 


; : | to geographical diversity of the operat- 
mended for keeping down costs so as to | ; 2 i . i : ¢ 
sell better service at prices permitting | ™& Companies, ave See: 508 he 


return to the holding company as a cor- 


“Furthermore, the financial structures | Se seaneeeNe 00 & Very 


“With this operation complete, those 
who have advanced the money to create 
the holding company and buy these com- 
mon stocks of the operating companies 
have such a stable income that they are 
enabled to borrow from or to sell pre- 


| ferred shares in their enterprise to a 


wide class of investors who see suffi- 
cient safety in the first right to the in- 
come of the holding company to invest in 
its debentures or preferred stocks. 
“This means, therefore, that the en- 
tervrise has additional resources with 
which to provide additional common 
stock equity in the operating companies 


| in which it is interested so that they in 
| turn may have their proper growth to 


meet the ever increasing demand for 
service, 

“Essentially, this is the function of the 
holding company. It is a mechanism for 
the improvement of the security behind 
a portion of the common stock equity 
necessary to electric light and power 
operations and therefore to provide 
means of securing this common stock 
equity money from a very much wider 
circle of individuals and companies, pro- 
viding each with the degree of safety 
which he requires. 


Holding Companies 


Increase Efficiency 


“There are also corollary advantages 
to the holding companies which are very 
evident to the investment banker. When 
a group of operating companies in con- 


| tiguous territory come under the same 


on ; ne i | arts and sciences for improved service. | i 
business practices. The public utliity If, due tg, too rapid expansion ox for j electrical energy are concerned, This has 


holding company ownership, it becomes 


much more practicable to carry on their | 


operations as one large operation in so 
far as the production and distribution of 


, the effect of producing a more economical 
and hence a more successful business, 
which in turn eventually creates greater 
stability of operation of the subsidiary 
operating company, thus improving its 
own credit and henca the measure of 
value of its bonds and preferred stocks. 


“Another corollary advantage which 
the holding company has and which is 
reflected in the securities of itself and its 
family is that with centralized owner- 
ship of a group of properties there can 
be provided a central group of experts 
available to each of the properties, thus 
giving the properties an expert service 
above the character which they could 
as independents not so easily afford. 
This arangment results in more economi- 
cal and more business-like operation, 
with increased stability of earnings, thus 
still further enhancing the position of 
the securities of the underlying company 
and also of the parent holding com- 
pany. 

“That these statements just made are 
facts and not mere abstract theory is 
well borne out by any careful study of 
the history of electric. power and light 
securities in the holding company 
groups. 

“In the offering of holding company 
securities this Association has constantly 
impressed on its members the necessity 
for full and complete information and 
adequate representation to the invest- 
ing public. As evidence thereof I quote 
from the annual report of our Public 
Service Securities Committee, for the 
year 1922, as follows: 

“In previous reports your Committee 
has referred to the advantages which 
would accrue, both through the develop- 
ment of cordial relations between util- 
ities and their customers and through 
increased confidence of investors in pub- 
lic utility securities, from the dissemina- 
tion of more complete and compre- 
hensive information concerning the 
economics of the public utility business. 
A public fully and correctly informed 
| will offer sterile ground for the arts 
and deceptions of the demagogues. 


| Improvement Noted 
In Informing Public 


_ “*A careful study of annual reports, 
circulars and statistical manuals dis- 
closes a marked improvement in recent 
years in the character and amount of 
data furnished. 

“We believe that cooperative effort 
on the part of the industry, investment 
bankers and publishers of statistical and 
rating manuals will bring about still 

| further improvement. Much additional 
data are really available because many 
States require the filing of complete op- 
erating and statistical reports. These 

data require only to be made more ac- 
| cessible, 
| 





“Perhaps the greatest need for more 
complete information is with regard to 
so-called holding companies. ‘These are 
often very large, and their relations with 

| their operating companies are sometimes 
very complex. Full information neces- 
sary to a complete disclosure of their 
financial condition often would be very 
detailed and voluminous, but the fact 
that such information is furnished by 
some of them indicates, in the opinion 
of your Committee, that there are no 
serious obstacles to its disclosure by all, 
We believe that any such company which 
seeks capital from the investing public 
should make available and readily ac- 
cessible all information and data per- 
taining to both the holding company and 
subsidiaries ‘necessary for a thorough 
study of earnings, expenses, maintenance 
expenditures or reserves, fixed charges, 
dividends, assets, capitalization and lia- 
bilities. Without these an appraisal of 
the real work of its securities would not 
be possible, 

“On the other hand, investment bank- 
| ers should exercise the most scrupulous 
| care that all representations made by 
| them in the sale of public service se- 
curities should be not only accurate in 
the statement of information given so 
as to be technically correct; but also the 
information given should be complete 
and comprehensive, so as to be fair and 
honest.’ 

_ “The importance which this associa- 
tion has always attached to full and 
complete representation by its members, 
as to holding company securities, is 
further attested by the following from 
the annual report of our Committee on 
Ethics and Business Practice in 1924: 

“‘From the beginning this association 
has stood for truthful representation 
in the offerings of securities and truth- 
ful representation has been construed to 
mean not only that all statements made 
should be accurate, but also that the 
information given should be complete 
and comprehensive.’ 


Discussions of Subject 
Have Improved Advertising 


“The frequent discussion of this sub- 
ject has undoubtedly resulted in marked 
improvement in the character of the ad- 
vertising and offering circulars of the 
members generally. The improvement, 
however, has not been so marked in the 
offering of securities of public utility 
holding companies. This subject was 
alluded to in the report of the commit- 
tee on public service securities presented 
to and adopted by the convention at 

| Del Monte, Calif., in 1922. It was again 
stressed in the report of the succeeding 
committee on Public Service Securities 
presented to and approved by the con- 
| vention held in Washington in 1923. 

“Prior to the convention in Washing- 
ton the inadequacy of information often 
given regarding holding company se- 
curities was brought to the attention of 
the Committee on Ethics and Business 
Practice, and in the report of that com. 
mittee presented at the Washington con- 
vention, the following language ap- 
peared: 
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*our committee approves as 
better practice that members of the As- 
i sociation in their offering circulars con- 
cerning securities of holding companies 
(which have only a stock ownership in 
their subsidiary companies) set forth: 
(a) A consolidated statement of capital-, 
ization or a consolidated balance sheet; 
(b) A consolidated statement of earn- 
ings; (c) An income or profit and loss 
account of the holding company. 

(The stenographic transcript of 
the testimony given at the hearings ¢ 
will be continued in full text in the 

_ dssue of January, 21. 
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Agriculture 


Data on Distribution 
Needed by Business, 
Says Julius Klein | 


Merchandizing in Stage of 
Experimentation, Declares 
Director of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
American industry today are those re- 
lating to distribution. Not so very long 
ago, the manufacturer regarded his 
problem as solely that of producing 
goods. The question of how these were 
to reach the consumers was left almost 
entirely to the jobber, the wholesaler, 
and the retailer. 

Even today manufacturers as a class 
are devoting far too little attention to 
the distribution phase of their business. 


Some, however, are beginning to realize | 
that the expansion of their production | 


program depends entirely upon the suc- 
cess with which the ultimate consumer 
is persuaded to buy their commodity. 
When the manufacturer and the whole- 
saler become better merchandisers, we 
shall have solved some of the most press- 
ing problems of distribution. 
Experiments in Distribution. 

In the meantime, our whole distribu- 
tion system is in a state of flux. It 
is difficult at the moment to sce what 
the final trend will be. 


There has been a great expansion of | 
the chain-store idea and an extension of | 


We see marked 
selling and 
We 


it to many new lines. 
increases in installment : 
installment finance corporations. 
have “hand-to-mouth buying” 


field of distribution. 

Diverse tendencies are apparent— 
and some of them are strikingly at vari- 
ance with the practices-of the past. 
Certain experiments seem destined to 
prove futile or excessively expensive. 


The consumer often complains that | 


it costs too much to get the commodities 


| Maui at Wailuku, is a small harbor, but 


and a} 


host of similar experiments in the whole | square miles of mountains, canyons and | 


B Presenten Ffereix, Berne + 
Tur Unitep States Dalry. 


| Building of Greatest Naval Base in World 
In Hawaii Advised by Representative Hall | 


Federal Aid Asked to Provide 


of 2,340 feet to complete the project. ; 
The dredging to make this channel 35 
feet in depth is proceeding slowly. The 
development of this, the largest island, 
depends upon the building of Hilo Har- 
bor and two additional small harbors, 
one on,the south and one on the west 
coast. The city and territorial govern- 
ments have done more than their share | 
in building terminals and advancing 
money for other purposes. 

Kahului Harbor, serving the Island of 


when completed will be adequate to 
take care of the commerce of the cen- 
| tral part of the islands, which is grow- 
ing rapidly, consisting of sugar, pine- | 
apples, and livestock. 

At the present time there is one large | 
terminal with sunken freight tracks, con- | 
veyors, and well equipped wharfage for 
loading and unloading, but it is not suffi- 
cient to accommodate the’ commerce. 
So the territorial government is adding 
to the present wharf and is building an- 
| other terminal on the opposite side of 
| the harbor in anticipation of the Gov- 
| ernment making the appropriation of 
$1,250,000 to complete the breakwater 
so as to leave a clear opening of 600 
feet at the entrance and dredge the 
harbor to a uniform depth of 35 feet. 
Early completion of this harbor will be 
of great assistance to the future pros- 
perity and industry of the island. 

Kauai Island is the farthest from 
mainland and is, in fact, the garden 
spot of the Hawaiian group. It has 547 


| plateaus, wonderful sea shore and a 
! number of beautiful beaches. It has 
three distinct harbors but none of suf- 
| ficient size or with facilities to accom- 
| modate commerce. 

So, it has been decided to complete | 
the Nawiliwiti Harbor, which requires 
| the extension of its breakwater and 





from the producers to him as the ulti- 
mate user. We hear all sorts of accusa- 
tions against the middle.aan, although 
most of the waste in distribution is duc 


to lack of information rather than to 
“extortion or profiteering. 


What is the cause of all these troubles 
of the distributor? € 
more suprising when one considers that 
there hasbeen a most remarkable in- 
crease in the efficiency of our manu- 
facturing industries in recent years. 

The average factory employe turns 
out a 50 per cent greater volume today 
than did his predecessor of 25 years ago. 
better  pro- 
cesses, and more effective management 
have been largely responsible for this. 
This increased efficiency has enabled 
manufacturers to supply commodities at 
prices which relatively, have steadily 
decreased. 


Efficiency Still Remote. 

But in our distributive system there 
has been no such increase in efficiency 
nor so widespread an application of la- 
bor-saving machinery; moreover, labor is 
much more expensive than formerly. 

One reason for this, undoubtedly, is 
the relative lack of information regard- 
ing the distribution of commodities. We 


have a yast array of statistics regarding | 


the production of commodities, but, from 
a statistical standpoint, we lose sight 
of these goods as soon as they are pro- 
duced. , 

All sorts of agencies, including the 
Bureau of the Census, take inventory of 
the manufacturing industries at fre- 
quent intervals. But not for a single 
commodity is ther® an adequate set 
of figures showing the movement from 
the manufacturer to the distributor and 
from the distributor to the consumer. 

Yet, such a set of figures for a in- 


dustry as a whole would be of the ut- | 


most value to every person interested 
in it. This lack of information about the 
distribution of commodities is one of 
the biggest obstacles to an increase in 
the efficiency of that process. It pre- 
vents accurate thinking and the forma- 
tion of an adequate philosophy of dis- 
tribution. 

This lack vf information regarding 
our distributive system applies partic- 
ularly to costs. There is scarcely a 
manufacturer of any consequence in the 
country who does not know accurately 
what it costs him to produce each com- 
modity and what the various elements 
in that “community cost” are, such as 
raw material labor, overhead, etc. 

Costs Not Determined. 

What distributor knows his costs in 
anything like this detail? Hardly any 
one. He trusts that by a relatively large 
margin on some commodities or some 


They are all the | 


deepening the channel. 


The Territorial Government is now 
building wharfs and terminals, using the 
dredging material to make land for com- 
mercial purposes. 
| is completed it will be one of the best, 
will take care of all of the commerce 
of the island, and will attract large ves- 
sels that do not stop at the isand at 
the present time. 


| Honolulu Harbor 
Is Chief Shipping Point 


Honolulu Harbor is the main shipping 


tire Fleet and Deep Harbor for Each Island. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| borders the ocean on the Honolulu side | 
|} ments by 


| eral thousand miles. 


| the Army on the Island of Oahu. 
When this harbor | 


| propriation bill funds for a ship repair 





| harbor of the entire group of islands 
and of course it takes care of most 
| of the incoming and outgoing freight; 
| besides, it accommodates all of the Pa- 
cific passenger boats and is used by the 
Navy and Army to a large extent. It 
| is already crowded and with the growth 
of Honolulu, its capacity will be inade- 
quate. Private interests have already 
dredged a channel 100 feet in width and 
2,800 feet in length connecting Hon- 
olulu Harbor with Kapalama Basin. 

_ This channel should be 400 feet in 
| width and 3,000 feet in length. It will 
cost approximately $775,000 to complete 
| this work, but I regard it as a necessity 
and a project that should receive the 
attention of the Rivers and Harbors 
| Committee and the Congress of the 
| United States. 

By making this connection, it will give 
opportunity for immediate needed wharf- 
age and a future building plan. The Ter- 
ritorial Government is prepared to build 
the wharves and terminals and do addi- 
tional dredging whenever and wherever 
it is necessary. 

No city of the size of Honolulu has 
been so progressive in building terminals 
| of the latest design. 


pleted, is a gem and would be a credit to 
any city in the United States. We should 
encourage such wonderful enterprise. 

Pearl Harbor is a Navy base, yet it is 
not a Navy base. 

Three harbors exist within a radius 
of 10 miles in length. Honolulu Harbor 
is quite restricted as to area but the 





Territorial Government has built a num- | 


ber of splendid wharfs and piers which 
accommodate the very considerable in 
and out traffic and are particularly use- 


, ful for liners which are in port but a | 


short time and discharge their cargo 
| hurriedly in order that they may be on 
their way. 

Recently private interest have cut a 
channel 100 feet wide 
Harbor proper to Kapalama Basin, an- 


| other area of water equally as large as 


| Honolulu Harbor. The channel itself, 
leading from the sea to this area, is 
| called Kalihi Channel. 


customers he will make up for losses | 


on others and keep the red ink off his | 


ledgers at the end of the year. 


But is it worthwhile to distribute a | 


commodity that is always handled at a 
loss? The first principle of better dis- 


tribution is to know your costs; with | 


such knowledge it won’t be long until 
unprofitable accounts are eliminated. 

Already there are many business men 
who are applying to distribution some 
of the same principles that have proved 
so productive of good results in factory 
management. 

Turning to foreign trade, one recalls 
the widespread prophecies immediately 
after the War that we would soon be 
overwhelined in every one of our oversea 
markets under an avalanche of return- 
ing European competition. The expe- 


rience of these years has completely be- | 


lied such gloomy forecasts. Even at the 
bottom of the pit in the year 1922, our 
exports were greater than before the 
War both in value and volume, since 
they averaged about $2,130,000,000 a 
year during 1910-1914 and 
$3,830,000,000 in 1922. 


Program of Export Trade. 
Our exporters have certainly climbed 
with surprising speed, having increased 


their oversea sales by more than $1,000,- | 


000,000 during the past five years, and 
this in the face of most harassing com- 
petition in the shape of depreciated 
European currency and labor costs, 
wholesale export subsidizing by com- 
petitor governments, and serious de- 
moralization in many otherwise attrac- 
tive markets through depressions in 
their home industries, such as sugar in 
Cuba, coffee in Brazil, and cereals in 


exceeded | 


| is s vhat deceptiv ; he deep | - a 
a | See Re: ‘Soeeeeve Srees the nen | gress of the United States, if this is | 


| inally quite shallow and 


| deepening and straightening this chan- 


| capital ships, which have not heretofore 


and 45 feet deep from the entrance bar 


Extension of Channel 
| Also Recommended 


This for immediate use, as I have 


stated previously, should be cut 300 feet | made: by dredging into the shoal areas 


in width exclusive of the 100 feet al- 
; ready completed. The time will come 
when it should be 1,000 feet in width and 
should be extended in a general westerly 


| direction into Kalihi Harbor as necessity | 
| requires with the possibility that it may | 
| even at some future date reach Pearl | 

Harbor on which the naval base is lo- | 


| available area will be needed for thé | 
; would be 


| cated. ; 
By promoting a project of this kind, 


ithe cost would be comparatively small | 
| because the material dredged could be | 


| placed on flat land and it would almost 
| pay for the labor. 
be made by this construction of the ex- 
tended Kalihi Harbor and channel outlet 
into the ocean would accommodate 
| and out shipping and such industry as 
| requires waterfront in connection with | 
ocean shipment. 

Pearl Lochs, which make up the naval 
| harbor known as Pearl Harbor, form a | 
beautiful sheet of water, which, however, | 


ship point of view in that a great part 
of the lochs is still in shallow water. 
‘The entrance to the lochs was orig- 
the channel | 
crooked. 

Contracts have been recently let for 


nel in order that it may accommodate | 


been able to come to the Navy Yard. 
This channel ‘will be 600 feet wide | 


to a point opposite Fort Kamehameha 





various parts of the south temperate 
zone, as well as through disturbed 
politico-economic conditions in many 
European and northern Latin American 
areas. 4 

Those commodities whose success in 
export is most dependent upon efficiency 
in production and salesmanship, namely, 


, fabricated wares, have shown extraor- 
} dinary expansion 


where the swell no longer exists and 
from which point it will be 40 feet deep 
to the Navy Yard and a turning basin 
just west of the Navy Yard, between the 
Navy Yard and Ford Island, which is 
the Navy aviation center. 

From the Navy Yard and turning 
basin the channel loops entirely around | 
Ford Island with a depth of 35 fect so 
that deep draft ships will be enabled to | 





| time be extended to meet the condi- 





The Aloha Pier, which is just com- 





| the ships that go to Pearl Harbor. 
| is 
fr H Julu | 2veas in Pearl Harbor which must event- 
Se eee f tually be used by dredging them to the 


The land that could | 


in | 


Cotton 
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Distribution 


Accommodations for En- 


come not only to the Navy Yard but to 
navigate entirely around Ford Island, as 
there is some additional deep water 
available to anchor in all of the upper 
part of the East Loch. 


Favors Accomodations 
For Entire Fleet 

This channel will be very helpful, but 
will not give a sufficient expanse of 
water for the whole fleet. And additional 
dredging should be prosecuted even after 
this channel is completed in order that 


there may be area for ficet assembly in 
time of stress. 


The Fort Kamehameha Reservation 


at Pearl Harbor and extends for three 


miles along the beach. Most of this area 
is swamp land, which the dredging op- 
eration will reclaim. When this land is 
reclaimed it will make a wonderful avia- 
tion field for the Army. An appropria- 
tion to purchase this site for Army avia- 
tion should be made. 

The principal reason why long dis- 
tance overseas efforts have not proceeded 
beyond the Hawaiian Islands lies in the 
fact that there is no sufficiently long 
take-off for planes heavily loaded with 
fuel, as they must be for a flight of sev- 
So, by perfecting 
this field by dredging this will be accom- | 
plished. 

Our naval base is an outstanding rea- 
son for our acquisition of the islands, 
advancing the defense of the Pacific | 
Coast, as it does, more than two thou- 
sand miles into the Pacific Ocean. The 
work that is being ‘done is converting a 
site for a naval base, putting it actually | 
into a naval base, but much remains 
to be done and appropriations should be 
generous and continuous until an ade- 
quate base is established. Otherwise the | 
country is unjustified in maintaining, as 
it does, a very considerable portion of | 


The Naval Base is, at the present 
time, sorely in. need of berths for ships 
along the Navy Yard waterfront. There 
is now but one considerable wharf in 
front of the shops for ship repair pur- 
poses and ships must be brought close 
to the shops for materials and for labor 
for economical repair and upkeep. There 
should be forthcoming in the next ap- 


basin. The shops are fairly adequate 
for the time being but they must in 


tions. 

There are two things that must be 
settled and at once: First, the improve- 
ment of the waterfront and, second, the 


| resolution passed 


| Thompson (Rep.), of Defiance, Ohio, an- 





settlement of the question as to Ford 
Island for aviation purposes. 


Would Give Navy 
Use of Ford Island 


At the present time, the War and 
Navy Departments are using Ford Is- 
land for a fiying field. The growth of 
aviation has been so rapid and it is now 
so well recognized as an arm of de- 


| fense that arrangements must be made 
| to use it for the protection of the is- 


lands. The number of projects for 
both the Army and Navy are such as to 
cover for each more space than is avail- 
able on Ford Island. So, it is my belief 
that the Army, which is well supplied 
with land, should be moved off Ford 
Island entirely and it should be given 
up to the Navy for their exclusive use. 
Ford Island will furnish none too great 
facilities for an assembly, repair and 
training base for the Navy. Besides, 
it is in the midst of the Navy activities, 
and true economy requires that the 
Naval Air Base be adjacent to the Navy 
Yard in order that facilities there may 
be available without duplication. 

I would suggest that the Navy should 
have full jurisdiction within the limits 
of Pearl Loch. 


In Pearl Harbor, at the present time, 
there is one dry dock of sufficient size 


| to dock the largest warships and one 
small marine railway suitable only for | 


such craft as submarines. 


So, there should be additional dry 
dock equipment to accommodate all of 


true that there are many shallow 


depth necessary. 


In the ‘development of Pearl Harbor, 
ship berths will 


nary commercial harbors, where piers 
are in general carried out from the fast 


land, thus encroaching upon the water | 


area. 
At Pearl Harbor, such cuts will be 


or even into the fast land in some cases, 
and the dredging spoil must either be 


caryied to sea or deposited in low areas | 


lying well, back of the present water- 
front. 


It is the belief- of those gwho are | expt 


well posted on Pearl Harbor that every 


fleet. It is my belief that the United 


States Government should not delay in | 


completing the depth of the channels 


leading to the harbor and deeping the | 


harbor to its full area, increasing the 
capacity of the wharfs, building the 
necessary slips for berthing of vessels, 
increasing the shops to the strength 
necessary to take care of an up-to-date 
Naval Base, moving the Army from 
Ford Island and giving the entire island | 
to the Navy, completing the necessary | 





It | 


| represent more than 50 per 





buildings out of cement and conclude by | 
making this the greatest Navy Base of | 
the world. And I can assure the Con- 


done, this nation will be safe from any | 

attack in the, Pacific. 

Production of Rice Shows 
Increase in Cochin China 


Cleaned rice production in Cochin | 


| China is 8,289,209,000 pounds, the De- | 


partment of Agriculture is advised in 
cabled reports frem the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome. The 
report follows in full text: 

Production of cleaned rice in Cochin 
China is 3,289,209,000. In 1926 Cochin 
China produced 3,049,278,0Q0 pounds of 
cleaned rice or 37 per cent of the total 
crop in Indo-China of  8,275,639,000 
pounds. Production in 1925 was 2,708,- 
103,000 pounds. The rice area in Cochin 
China in 1927 was 5,118,000 acres as | 
compared with 4,735,000 acres in 1926, | | 


‘Inclusion of Provision 


For Equalization Fee 


In Farm Billls Urged | 


Plea of Farm Representative | 


Is Met by Declaration 
That Veto Would 
Result. + 


Speaking for the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation and some 40 farmers’ 
organizations, Chester H. Gray _ reiter- 
ated before the House Committee on Ag- 
riculture, January 19, that he could sup- | 
port no farm relief bill without the | 
equalization fee principle. 

Mr. Gray read to the Committee a 
by the ninth annual 
meeting of the federation, to the effect | 
that “the question of surplus control will 
continue until Congress repeats the ac- 
tion of the last Congress,” 

At the opening of the hearing state- | 
Representatives Thomas S. 
Williams (Rep.), of Harrisburg, Ill., and | 


| John C. Ketcham (Rep.), of Hastings, | 


Mich., members of the Committee, that 
they would oppose approval of the Hau- 


; gen bill, (H. R. 7940) because it would | 


again be vetoed by the President, were | 
endorsed by Representative Charles J. | 


other member of the Committee. 


National Defense 


| Tests 


That the motor gasolines now being 


| sold in the United States contain small | 
proportions of sulphur is indicated as 


the result of a study recently completed 
by the United States Bureau of Mines 


|} and announced by the Department of 


Commerce on January.19. Of 130 repre- 
sentative motor gasoline samples col- 


lected in 10 different cities in widely dis- | 


tributed sections, only seven samples con- 
tain more than 0.10 per cent sulphur, 


which is the maximum sulphur content | 


permitted in Federal specifications. Five 
samples had exactly 0.10 per cent of sul- 
phur. The announcement in full text: 
A great deal of interest has been mani- 
fested in the question of sulphur in fuels 
for automobile engines. 
opinions have been expressed with re- 


| spect to the effect of sulphur-in gasoline 
| on engine wear and engine performance. 


A wide difference of opinion exists as to 
the permissible limit of sulphur content 
for satisfactory operation. 

One of the duties of the Technical Com- 
mittee on Lubricants and Liquid Fuels 


| of the Federal Specifications Board is to | 
| recommend to the Board the maximum | 


permissible content of sulphur for motor 


| fuels for the use of Government agen- 


Loan Features Sought. 

Under questioning from Representa- | 
tive Fred S. Purnell (Rep.), of Attica, | 
Ind., it was brought out that fhe Ameri- | 
can Farm Bureau Federation hoped to | 
obtain enactment of the Haugen bill by | 
amending it to contain the loan features 
of the McNary bill of the 70th Congress. 


| The equalization fee was termed by Mr. 


Gray a “pinch hitter” in case the loans | 


| failed or were not accepted by the co- | 
| operative associations. 


Representatives Purnell, James B. As- | 
well (Dem.), of Natchitoches, La.; Mar- 
vin Jones (Dem.), of Amarillo, Texas; | 
Angust H. Andresen (Rep.), of Red 
Wing, Minn.; Franklin W. Fort (Rep.), 
of East Orange, N. J., and Charles Ad- 
kins (Rep.). of Decatur, Ill., suggested | 
in questioning Mr. Gray that it would be 
better, in their opinions, to report out a 
bill having some assurance of enactment, 
rather than a measure with the equaliza- 
tion fee principle, which the President 
would veto. 

Asked if the President had indicated 
he would sign the bill as the federation | 
proposes to amend it, Mr. Gray said: 

“President Coolidge has a remarkable 
facility for getting information and giv- 
ing none.” 

No Aid for Anot 

He also said that his 


r Bill. 
organizations 


| would give no real opposition to a bill 


without the equalization fee, but refused 
cooperation in drafting any other bill. | 
Farm organizations, according to Mr. 
Gray, cannot hurriedly change opinions 
they have been forming for the last 
four years. 

“Members of Congress,” Mr. Gray 
stated, “will get no alibi from the farm 
groups for passing no farm relief what- 
ever.” 

The Chairman of the Committee and 
author of the bill, Representative Gil- | 
bert N. Haugen (Rep.), of Northwood, 
Iowa, said that, to carry out the policy | 
of the bill, there must be either an | 
“equalization fee or a subsidy.” 

“We must have some substitute ma- | 
chinery if we are going to cut out the 
equalization fee,” he declares, “and I | 
have heard no suggestion for a substi- | 
tution.” 

“It is better to have nothing than a 
farm relief bill without the equalization 
fee principle,” the Committee was told | 
January 18 by Mr. Gray, at hearings on 
the farm relief bill. 

At the same time Representative Wil- 
liams told Mr. Gray and the Commit- 
tee that he would fight any bill contain- 
ing the equalization fee, because such a 
bill could not be enacted into law. He 
favored instead the best possible bill that 


cies. The Technical Committee has 


recommended, and the’Federal Specifica- | 


tions Board has concurred in the recom- 
mendation, that 0.10 per cent of sulphur 


is a satisfactory limit, in view of all of | 


the technolgic and economic factors. 
The contention has been made that a 
large quantity 
more than 0.10 per cent of sulphur is be- 
ing sold in the United States, and that 
this gasoline is being sold without com- 


| plaints from users on the score of ex- 


cessive sulphur. It has been maintained 
that the Federal Specification Board 
should raise the limit for sulphur con- 
tent of motor fuels, in order to relieve 
some refiners of the necessity of de- 


stroying a portion of their potential pro- | 


duction of motor fuel, in the process of 
removing sulphur in excess of 0.10 per 


cent. The Technical Committee has main- | 


tained that no hardship would accrue to 

the Government by keeping the upper 

limit for sulphur at 0.10 per cent. 
Samples Are Analyzed. 

In keeping informed on the sulphur 
content of motor fuels sold throughout 
the United States, the Bureau of Mines 
nas made analyses of the samples that 
were collected in making the most recent 
gasoline survey. The results of these 
analyses are given in Serial 2843, by A. 
J. Kraemer, E. C. Lane and C. S. Luce, re- 
cently issued. 

The tests indicated that half of the 12 


per cent of sulphur, were benzol blends. 


It is highly improbable that the seven- | 
| samples that exceeded the specification 
| limit for sulphur, represented as much 








oppose the action of the advisory coun- 
cil. To an affirmative reply, he stated: 
“Your plan then,’ supposes farmers are 


darn fools; just get that out of your | 


head.” 


Mr. Gray also proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Haugen bill, Section 7 para- 


| graph 2 of Senator MeNary’s bill, con- 


taining a proviso for.failure of coopera- 
tive associations to control the surplus 
through loans authorized under the act, 
which would enable the Board to step 
in and market the surplus. 

“This amendment,’ Mr. Gray said, 
“will give those advocating loans as a 
solution a ‘run for their money.’ If the 
loan system fails or the cooperatives 
refuse to accept the loans, then 


I believe it would be difficult to veto 
the bill with this section in it.” 


can be reported to Congress and sent to | 


the President with a reasonable oppor- 
tunity of becoming law. 
Mr. Gray, who explained that he was 


spokesman for approximately 40 farm- | 


ers’ organizations, said the alternative 
is to pass a bill the farmers don’t want. 


Representative Adkins said if he voted | 


for the equalization fee farmers in his 
district would say, “You knew the Pres- 
ident would veto that bill.” 


The equalization fee question came up | 
| in the Committee after a discussion cen- | 


tered chiefly on amendments offered by 
Mr. Gray which would provide an advis- 


ory council in each of the Federal Land | 
| Bank districts to represent all commodi- 


| ties, instead of commodity councils ad- 
be made by exactly | 


the reverse process to that used in ordi- | 


visory to the Federal Farm Board, 
Two Grobunds for Amendment. 


Mr. Gray gave two grounds for favor- | 


ing this amendment: First, because ad- 


| visory councils, being more permanent, 


would have a more complete picture of 
agriculture; second, because advisory 
councils would be already set up, ready 
to cope with any situation. 

“These two factors,” Mr. Gray said, 
“will strengthen the influence of the 
councils on the Federal Farm Board, re- 
gardless of the composition of the lat- 


He stated that commodity 
so widespread, representing 
such varied interests, that they would 
have a hard time agreeing. 

Mr. Gray presented an 
providing that “when the advisory coun- 
cils in districts which in the aggregate 
cent of 
any commodity, or when a_ substantial 
number of cooperative associations or 
other organizations of producers of the 


commodity in such districts favor the | 
full cooperation of the Board in the mar- | 


keting of the surplus c! the commodity,” | 
then the Board should arrange for mar- 
keting the surplus. 

Representatives Jones and Punnell in- 
dicated that under terms of the amend- 
ment just offered by Mr. Gray, the ad- 


visory council’s initiatory move was not | 


final nor binding, but that the Federal 
Farm Board could still veto such action. 

Mr. Gray admitted this contention, 
placing confidence in the persuasive force 


; of such recommendations by the councils, 


“Good Faith” Essential. 


_ “T do not see how a council represent- 
ing all commodities could disregard de- | 


mands of producers of over 50 per cent 


of a single commodity,” Mr. Gray said. | 


“An element of ‘good faith’ in the Féd- 
eral Board is essential to the bill. I be- 
lieve the councils under the proposed 
amendments would carry more force 
with the Board.” 

Representative John D; Clarke, (Rep.), 


councils | 


| 
amendment 





of Fraser, N. Y., interprosed that it was 
“just a buck-passing proposition.” 
Representative Franklin Menges 


Many different | 


of gasoline containing | 


the | 


equalization fee would come into action. | 


No bulky costly 
BR oe 


Sensibly packed 
in beavy foil, 


“YEARLY ~ 
INDEX 


of Gasoline in 10 Cities Reveal. 
Percentage of Sulphur Is Not Excessive 


Only Seven Samples Out of 130 ‘Analyzed Found Not to 
Conform to Federal Specifications. 


| as 5.4 percent of the total value of gaso- 


line represented by the 130 samples, 
The tests demonstrated that the doctor 
test is of no importance, as a criterion 
either of sulphur content, or of tendency 
to corrode copper, but this has been 
realized by ‘refiners for several years, 
and is merely confirmed by these results. 


Copies of Serial 2843, “The Sulphur | 


Content of Motor Fuels,” may be ob- 


tained from the United States Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Commerce, Wash- | 


ington, D.C. 
‘Crude Oils Tested. 
The results of analyses of representa- 


tive crude oils taken from a number of | 


West Texas fields have also just been 
made public by the Bureau of Mines. 
The -samples are from the Big Lake, 


| Chalk, Church & Fields, McElroy, Mc- 


Camey, Hendricks, and Yates 


fields. 

The crude oils analyzed may be di- 
vided into four groups on the basis of 
the characteristics of the samples, 

A sample from the Big Lake Field, 
Regan County, Oklahoma, is a typical 
high-grade intermediate-base crude simi- 
lar to a great deal of the Mid-Continent 
production. 

Two samples from the Chalk Field, 


World, 


Howard County, represent a heavier oil | 


which contains a larger proportion of 
sulphur than the Big Lake samples. 


These ‘samples, however, can be readily 


classified as intermediate-base oils. 
Four samples, obtained in the Chalk, 
Church & Fields, and McElroy fields 
froni a depth of 2,800 to 3,200 feet, are 
heavy high-sulphur crudes. Except for 


; the high sulphur content, these crudes 


are not unlike a number of the crudes 


| produced in Northern Texas, Northern ! 


Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Kansas. These 
crudes are therefore also in the inter- 
mediate class, although they approach in 
some respects the properties of typical 
napthene base crudes. 


Gasoline Proportion Small. 
Three samples, from the McCamey 


| and World fields, are heavy crudes con- | 
| taining a comparatively small proportion 


of gasoline and naptha. These samples 


| fit into the intermediate-base class, ac- | 
| cording to the Bureau of Mines method 

of analysis and interpretation, although | 
| they are in the heavy crude section of | 


this class. 


Two samples, from the 
field, Winkler County, and the Yates 


field, Pecos County, are classified as | 


napthene-base crudes, although they 
differ considerably from typical nap- 


; | thene-base crudes such as those from | 
samples that contained as much as 0.10 | Pee . 


Kern County, California. 
The results of these analyses are given 


| in Serial 2849, ‘“‘Analyses of Crude Oils 


from the West Texas District,’ copies 
of which may be obtained from the 


| United States Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
(Rep.), of York, Pa., asked Mr. Gray | 
| if the farmers in a district might not 


ment of Commerce, Wazhington, D. C. 
Serial 2849 is the latest. of a number 
of papers summarizing the results of 
studies made by the Bureau of Mines 


of the properties of crude petroleum | 
the United | 


from~-producing fields in 
States and the Western Hemisphere. 


| Joint Census Taking Urged 


For Population and Farms 


A saving of the public’s time as well 
as a saving: of Government funds will 
be secured if the census of agriculture 
and the census of population are taken 
at the same time, Dr. J. A. Hill, of the 
Bureau of the Census, told the House 


Committee of the Census January 19. ! 
December 1 was suggested as the best | 
date for the agricultural census by W. R. | 


Ogg, a representative of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 


Hendricks | 
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Commerce 


| F ederal Standards 


Improved Production and 
Facilitation of Marketing 
Indicated by Demand 
for Copies. 


Extensive use of Government cotton 
linters standards for improving and fa- 
cilitating, marketing is announced by 
Cottonseed Products Specialist G. 8. Me- 
loy, of the Department of Agriculture. 
The announcement follows in full text: 

Progress in the establishment and use 
| of Government cotton linters stands is 
reported. To date more than 1,500 cop- 
ies of the standards for grade and char- 
| acter have been distributed to the trade. 
| Approximately one-third the total num- 

ber of cottonseed oil mills of the country 
have copies of the standards, and prac- 
tically all large concerns that convert 
linters chemically, 


Extensive research has been made with 


regard to the color of linters, much con- 
fusion existing throughout the trade on 
| this factor. There are, strictly speak- 
ing, but two basic normal colors of lint- 
ers, olive and buff, Each of these col- 


ors, however, varies in shade in the va- | 


rious sections of production. 
Objects of Program. 


The objects of the linters standardiza- 
tion program are to improve production 
and facilitate marketing. Both objects 
are being achieved, as indicated by the 
| widespread demand for copies of the 

standards. Practical application of the 
| standard grades is being made by several 
branches of the Federal Government 
which purchase mattresses, the grades 
| appearing in Government specifications 
for mattress felts. Steps are bing taken 
also to prepare specifications for mat- 
tresses to meet the hospitalization re- 
quirements of several States, 

Secretary Jardine last September 
amended regulations under the Cotton 
Standards Act to authorize the prepara- 

tion of so-called Expositor types of the 
| linters standards for distribution to 
each holder of copies of the standards, so 


be handled or pulled. These types il- 
lustrate and explain the staples and 
characters of linters as embraced in the 
first five standards grades, 

Secretary Jardine subsequently, pro- 
mulgated an order establishing descrip- 
tive standards for color of linters, and 
the two basic colors, olive and buff, of 
different characteristic shades, and 
seven intensities of each color have been 
made the standards for the color of lin- 
ters. Each of the four principal factors 
of value in linters is now covered by 
standards, which include character of lin- 
ters for each of the three sections of pro- 
duction; staple or blends of fiber; toler- 
| ance of foreign matter; and the factor of 
| color as covered in separate standards, 


| Italian Corn Production 


Under Previous Estimates 


Italian corn production in 1927 totaled 
88,578,000 bushels, according to corrected 
estimates cabled to the Department of 
| Agriculture by the International Insti- 

tute at Rome. The report follows in full 
| text: 

“A correction of the 1927 corn crop in 
Italy shows a production of 88,578,000 
bushels instead of 100,388,000 bushels as 
previously reported, which is not far 
from 92,000,000 bushels unofficially re- 
ported in October. The crop this year 
is only 75 per cent of last year’s pro- 
duction. e 

The following figures show the latest 
estimate of the Italian corn crop com- 
pared with that of the past three years, 
per 1,000 bushels: 1924, 105,679; 1925, 
109,962; 1926, 118,090; 1927, 88,578, 
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mighty close to pipe-smoke - 
perfection! 


'HAT’S no mere claim! Granger is 

made of the finest tobacco there 

is for pipe-smoking—good old Ken- 
tucky Burley. 

There’s something about tobacco 

grown in the Blue Grass country— 
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you can’t match it anywhere else, A 
full, rich flavor; a mild mellowness 
that you don’t find in other tobacco. 

And great Gideon! How that flavor 


does float out from a long, cool pipe- 
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ful of Granger Rough Cut! 
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Railroads 


: Hearing on Merger 
| Of Northwest Roads 
_| Adjourns to St. Paul 


Consideration of Application 
of Great Northern to Be 
Continued, Beginning 
January 30. 


The hearing on the application of the 
Great Northern Pacific Railway for au- 
thority to acquire control of the Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific Railways, 
by exchange of capital stock, has been 
adjourned to St. Paul, Minn., on January 
80, following the presentation of evi- 
dence in opposition to the unification 

lan by the Chicago, Milwaukee, 

aul & Pacific Railroad. 

Sessions of the hearings have just 
been held in Washington, D. C., before 
Commissioner Brainerd of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and Director C. D. 
Mahaffie of the Commission’s Bureau of 
Finance. 

Mr. Colpitt Opposes Unification. 


The last witness on behalf of the Mil- | 
W. W. Colpitts, | 


Wwaukee company was 
of Coverdale & Colpitts, 
engineers, of New York City. 
Mr. Colpitts, testifying in opposition 
to the proposed unification, said that its 
effect would be 
for the stronger lines of the Northwest 
and continued poverty for the weaker 
lines, which would prevent the latter 
from giving the public adequate service. 
He said that systems in the same 


consulting 


general territory should not be widely | 
different in financial strength, since they 


must subsist on the same rates, and 
that ‘“‘no system should be of such 
magnitude or control such a volume of 
competitive traffic as to overshadow all 
others.” 

Mr. Colpitts pointed out that the 
26,899 miles of the proposed system 
would represent one-fifth of the mileage 
of the roads in the western district and 
would be substantially equal to a combi- 
nation of the Union Pacific, Rock Island 
and Northwestern, or the Santa Fe 
and Southern Pacific or the Missouri 
Pacific, Frisco and Rock Island, and 
would exceed in earnings a combination 
of the Union Pacific, St. Paul and North- 
western. 


Railway Executives 
Favor Unifications 


Counsel Says CoCnsolidation 
Would Promote Effi- 


ciency. 


{Continued from Page 1.) 
ugreement as to the price to be paid by 
one for the other, Mr. Thom replied 
that he could not conceive of a com- 


pulsory system of consolidation that does | 


not provide the means to carry it out, 
which would include compensation, be- 
cause Congress cannot take the sub- 
stantive property of a citizen without 
compensation. 


“Then haven’t we reached the point,” | 
said Representative Rayburn, “that the | 


only power of regulation Congress does 
not possess is that of confiscating prop- 
erty?’? Mr. Thom assented. 

A large part of the session was de- 


voted to discussion of a proposal that | 


the votes of security-holders on a rail- 
road consolidation plan should be con- 
fined to the stockholders, in spite of 
the fact that some railtoad mortgages 
provide that the railroad shall not enter 
into a consolidation without the consent 
of the bondholders. 


Mr. Thom said the Supreme Court has ! 


held in many cases that the regulatory 
power of Congress cannot be limited by 


such private contracts and that if Con- ; 


gress find that it is in the public inter- 
est that a method of railway consolida- 
tion should be provided the bondholder 
ought not to be allowed to impede 
progress, especially since his interests are 
protected and his security would be in- 
creased rather than diminished. 

“Tt would be hard to conceive of a case 
where their security would not be better 
than before,” said Representative Mer- 
ritt, but Representative Shallenberger 
asked how a vote could be taken away 
from the bondholder if it could not be 
taken away from the stockholder. Mr. 
Thom said it was not proposed to take 
away from him any natural material in- 
terest and that Congress could allow its 
regulatory powers to be sé limited if it 
desired, but he thought Congress would 
not allow itself to be trammelled by a 
private contract. 
he thought there should be some testi- 
mony from representatives of the bond- 
holders. 

Representative Beck asked if there is 
any considerable number of railroads on 
which the bondholders could block a con- 
solidation plan. Mr. Thom replied that 
there are some but that he had not heard 
of any expression of interest in the sub- 
ject on the part of bondholders. 

The hearing was adjourned to Janu- 
ary 20. 

Plans Approved for Bridge 
T * 7 
Over Nansemond River, Va. 


Approval for construction of a bridge 
over the Nansemond River, near Suffolk, 


Va., has been given by the Secretary of | 


War, Dwight F. Davis, the Department 
of War announced January 19. 

The statement in full text follows: 

The. Secretary of War has approved 
revised plans of a bridge to be con- 
structed over the 
about 11 miles from Suffolk, Virginia, by 
the Eastern Bridge Company of Rich- 
mond, Virginia. The authority conferred 
by this approval has been assigned by 
the Eastern Virginia Bridge Company 
to the Norfolk-Richmond Short Route 
Bridge Company of 


tional spans in the trestle approach and 
a vertical clearance of 16.67 feet above 
mean low water under the trestle bents, 


instead of 17.1 feet, as provided in plans | 


previously approved. 


Toledo-Detroit Road Seeks 
To Abandon Part of Line 


The Toledo-Detroit Raliroad has filed |= 


with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion an amended application in Finance 
Docket No. 6191, asking authority to 
abandon a part of its line from Dundee 
to Summerfield, Mich., now operated by 
the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Railroad, 
6.9 miles, which has recently completed 


St. | 


continued prosperity | 


Mr. Shallenberger said | 


Nansemond River, | 


Norfolk, Virginia. | 
The revised plans provide for two addi- | 


3276) 


Mergers 


Mr. Jardine Endorses Bill to Permit 


Combines for Imports of Raw Materials 


Informs House Committee on Judiciary That Newton 
Measure Is Based on Sound Economic Principles.. 


The Secretary of Agriculture, Wil- stant fear that the price level or the 


liam M, Jardine, on January 19, in- 
formed the House Committee on Judi- 
ciary that the legislation proposed in 
the Newton bill (H. R. 8927) was based 
on sound economic principles. The 
measure is designed to permit the forma- 
tion of American buying association to 
import essential raw materials, rubber, 
} potash and sisal, without encountering 
prosecution for anti-trust law violation. 
The fall text of Mr. Jardine’s letter 
made a part of the record of the Com- 
mittee in its consfderation of the bill 
follows: 
Hon. Geo. S, Graham, Chairman, Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 
I am glad to comply with your re- 
quest of the 14th instant for an expres- 
sion of my views in regard to H. R. 8927 


to amend the Act entitled “An Act to j 
other | 


| icy in this regard may be declared, per- 


promote export trade, and for " 
| purposes,” approved April 10, 1918, 
since the proposed legislation, in addi- 
tion to its important bearing upon the 


as a whole, touches vitally the interests 
of American agriculture. 

In substance the bill proposes to 
amend the so-called Webb-Pomerene Act 
of April 10, 1918, which allows domes- 
tic exporters to join together in trade 
associations in the exportation of prod- 


ucts provided that such joint action = 
The | 


not restrain trade in this country. 
proposed amendment would introduce 
the import clause into this Act and thus 
permit collection purchases of com- 
| modities which are under foreign gon- 


trol upon the condition that there would | 
be no restraint of trade or intentional | 


| or artificial enhancement of prices on 


these commodities within this country. | 


Both from the standpoint of the com- 
| mercial and agricultural interests of the 
country the proposed legislation seems 
| based upon sound principles. 
ceeds upon the correct assumption that 
there exists a constantly growing menace 
of trade domination in certain commodi- 
ties by foreign monopolies, and recog- 
| nizes the necessity of removing any pos- 
sible legal barrier inherent in our anti- 
| trust statutes to the employment of cer- 
| tain appropriate economic Weapons 
{| against this domination, which in certain 
! instances have been shown to be ef- 
fective. 
| America Greatest Market 
' For Foreign Monopolies 
| When any American rubber, 
| potash, sisal, nitrates, coffee, mercury, 
camphor, or iodine, he is using a product 
controlled largely by a foreign combina- 
' tion or monoply. Nor does this exhaust 
the list of controlled products. These 
are simply the principal ones—the ones 


uses 


that the American farmer, the American | 


manufacturer, the American consumer, 
uses most extensively, 


The United States is the world’s great- | 


j est market for foreign-controlled pro- 
ducts. 
supply of most such commodities comes 
to this country. In the case of rubber, 
the United States consumes two-thirds of 
the world supply. During 1925, 20 per 

' cent of our imports consisted of products 

| controlled in greater or less degrees by 
foreign combinations and an additional 

30 per cent was potentially controllable 
| through such means, 

There are a large number of vital com- 

| modities which could be brought under 
foreign control inasmuch as the com- 
mercial supply comes from one or two 

| countries which could easily impose re- 
strictipns. The temporary success of 

; certain monopolies in stimulating an 

| artificially high price level has been an 

encouragement for extension of the 
policy to many other essential materials 
of international commerce. 

It is important to note in any consid- 
| eration of government-controlled mon- 
opolies that high price levels have 
yielded profits, not to the producers, but 
to those who handle the products after 
they enter the channels of trade. ° In the 
case of sisal, for instance, it is esti- 
mated that at no time during the period 


of exorbitantly high war prices did the | 


; actual producer receive more than seven 
cents a pound even when the control 
agency was getting nearly three times 
that amount. Much of the profits was 
taken by the Government in various 
forms of taxes. The same _ situation 
holds true in the case of other commodi- 
ties, 

Important protective measures have 
already been taken in this country. As 
a result of exhaustive studies of these 
monopolies a policy of securing relief 
| Was adopted, consisting of conservation 
and substitution campaigns among con- 
; Sumers, governmental and private action 
| to create independent supplies which 
; could not be brought under foreign con- 

trol, and refusal by America to furnish 

credits to these combinations. 

This policy has been followed with 
| encouraging results. It was demon- 
| strated in 1925 that a conservation cam- 
| paign in consumption of rubber could 
| b2 conducted with unquestioned success. 
Efforts are being made to build up com- 
petitive production in every quarter of 
the globe, and exhaustive investigations 


creating synthetic products. 


port and encouragement. 

The question arises today, 
whether this policy wholly safeguards 
the interests of domestic consumers. So 
far as conservation is concerned, it is 
normally a rather effective defense. Its 
effectiveness would be lessened, however 
during a period showing a sudden in- 
crease in domestic demand or an unfor- 
seen contraction of production and of 


Expansion of Producing 
| Areas Has Limitations 





has its limitations. It takes five or six 


years to bring a coffee or sisal planta- | 


| tion into bearing. For rubber the nec- 
y period of growth is seven or 
| eight years. : 
| of Jaunching any strong offensive by pro- 


essary 


duction in areas under American owner- | 
ship is only an ultimate and not an im- , 


| mediate corrective. 
American industries, under the con- 


| the construction of a line from Durban 
| to an intersection with the _ 
troit line near Petersburg, Mich. 

It is stated that the greater conyen- 
ience of commerce will be _served by 
operating over the new section of line 
instead of that to be abandoned, ___ 


commerce and industry of the country | 


It pros | 


Fifty per cent of the available | 


| are going forward into possibilities of | 
This plan | 
of action should receive ‘thorough sup- | 
| ment was being sued. As yet a deci- | 
sion has not been handed down by the | 


however, | 
is sustained, 


exportation by the control organization. | 


Expansion of producing areas, conced- | 
ing proper soil and climatic conditions, , 


The possibility, therefore, | 


' longed period of depression. 


Toledo-De- | 


available supply of controlled products 
may be suddenly thrown out of balance, 
have cast about for further measures 
of protection through self help. They 
have selected “pooled” buying, based 
on the idea of consolidating buyers’ 
strength and of creating a central re- 
serve which could be drawn upon during 
periods of artificially high prices, as a 
clean-cut method of meeting the foreign 
monopoly in international trade. 
Industries utilizing rubber and other 
commodities under foreign government 
control have been advised that collective 
action in making purchases does not run 
counter to existing law provided the way 
is left open for all to participate and 


| there is no, restraining of trade in this 


country. In order, however, that all pos- 
sible legal questions may be definitely 
removed, and in order that national pol- 


missive legislation such as is proposed 
in the present amendment is essential. 
Agriculture has a twofold interest in 


' any effort to counteract price manipula- 


tion of commodities which are or may 
come under foreign combinations. 

Its first interest is that of a producer. 
Successful efforts are being made to in- 
crease the domestic production of a num- 
ber of products of which we normally 
import considerable quantities. One of 
these is Egyptian, or long staple, cot- 
ton. Another is sugar, which is taking 
an added importance each year. Agri- 


| culture has the right to ask that prod- 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


ucts which are becoming established in | 


this country, even though they are not 


produced in sufficient quantities to sup- | 


ply domestic requirements at present, 
shall not be affected in any suggested 


means of centralized buying. The ex- | 
clusion of products of this nature from ; 


the proposed legislation is therefore a | 
| Newark, N. J., to Fulton, N. 
| claims reparation of $132. 


wise provision, 

The farmer’s second interest is that 
of a consumer. It is safe to estimate 
that farmers as a group are the largest 
consumers of the major products now 
under some form of foreign control. 
some instances, as in the case of potash 


and sisal (a product used in the manu- | 


facture of binder twine), the farmer is 
practically the exclusive consumer. Any 
price increase, no matter who pays the 
bill in the first instance, is in a large 
measure passed on to the, consumer—in 


| these instances, the farmer. : 
Consequently, the farmer has a direct | 

in these foreign combinations, | 

and he is within his rights as a consumer | 


interest 


when he asks that every safeguard be 


employed to prevent the undue raising | 
of prices in this country by any effort | 
of importers to act together in the im- | 
portation of products which he consumes, | n 

| Santa Fe Railway et al. 
; sion to require establishment of reason- | 


Legalization of *‘Pooled” 
Buying Proposed 


the formation of associations for 
“pooled” buying “provided that such as- 


States or elsewhere enter into any agree- 
ment, understanding, or conspiracy to 
do any act which artifically or intention- 
ally enkances prices. within the United 
States of commodities of the class im- 
ported by such associations, 


Consideration of the present legisla- 
tion from the standpoint of agriculture 
makes 
sion of foreign monopoliies in their far- 
reaching ramifications. The facts in con- 
nection with the enhancing of a price of 
rubber is a matter of common knowledge 
and furnish a typical example of foreign 
monopolistic control and domination of 


the market to the prejudice of American | 
! tion of $377.11. 


trade and industry. 
The case of sisal presents another 


typical instance of this domination. The | 


great period of production closed with 
1907, when hard times threw the indus- 
try into chaos. In 1911 the price dropped 
to slightly under four cents a pound in 
New York. A further decrease was reg- 


istered the following year. So serious was | 
the situation that the Mexican Govern- ! 
ment stepped in and established the first | 
monopoly. Prices were brought to a high | 
level mark of 23 cents a pound as the | 


United States entered the war in 1917. 


An attempt was made by the United | 


States Food Administration to buy sisals 


for around 11 or 12 cents a pound as a | 
means of protection to wheat farmers, | 


but the sisal agency held complete con- 
trol of the commodity. A price of 19 
cents a pound was finally agreed upon. 
It is interesting to note in this connec- 
tion that on April 1, 1927, plans were 
adopted in the Yucatan sisal industry 
bringing it practically under Govern- 
ment control. ° 

There is ample evidence at hand to 
show that the present tendency is more 


in the direction of Governmental domina- | 


tion. An exceedingly important develop- 
ment was recently brought out in the ac- 


tion of the United States Government | 


against the French and German potash 
combinations for the purpose of enjoining 
them from price control in this country. 


Attorneys for the French companies, | 


stating that the French Government has 
an 11-15 interest in the French compa- 


nies made a motion to dismiss the case | 


on the ground that the French Govern- 


courts. If this contention 
however, it is only reasonable to as- 


sume that other monopolies will seek a | 


similar status so that immunity from 
legal process may be secured. 


| Interest of Agriculture 
|In Foreign Control Apparent 
The interest of agriculture in foreign | 


control and protection is apparent even 


| though the present prices thereof are | 


at relatively low levels. During 1926 the 


average price of sisal, for instance, was | 
9.1 cents, and this compares favorably | n Co ( p 
; ously maintained from Ranger is, and 


with pre-war prices. The range of potash 


prices, under stimulation of an increas- | 


ing domestic supply, is approximately 
what it was before the ar. 
The matter does not hinge on present 


In | 


unnecessary a complete discus- | 


| giac, Mich., v. Michigan Central Rail- 


A z ..._ | from Coraopolis, Struthers, Warren, Pa., 
The legislation proposed would legalize | 
| Charleston,'and Falling Rock, W. Va., | 
as : m =e | to Wichita, Kans. 
sociation does not either in the United | 


| change, Ine., of Pocomoke City, Md., v. 


| Sinclair Refining Company, 
|; Ahnapee & Western Railway Company, 


| econtemporaneously 
| Ranger ordered established. Prior re- 


prices, although there is strong reason | 


to believe that the cost of production | 103 


does not warrant existing prices. The 
purchases of farmers since the war have 
been seriously curtailed because of a pro- 
This reduc- 
tion in farm purchasing power has been 
reflected in the busines of many monopo- 
lies and has caused the control machinery 
to be tightened all along the line. 

The position I have taken when con- 


| sulted by agricultural leaders with ref- 


erence tq the proper means of meeting 


' New Jersey, Connecticut, and the Dis- 


Rate Decisions 


the situation is that first consideration 
must be given to the protection of the 
interests of farmers, both as producers 
and consumers. Provided that these in- 
terests are protected it is my view that 
from the standpoint of a permanent 
policy American agriculture should give 
igs support to some business-like plan 
of meeting foreign monopolies in the 
trade arena along the lines heretofore 
supplied successfully in the case of 
rubber. 

In my judgment the amendatory legis- 
lation proposed in the present bill by its 
permissive provisions give a freer field 
of operation for theemployment of ef- 
fective economic weapons against for- 
eign monopolistic control of necessary 
commodities. It is therefore an excel- 
lent auxiliary measure in the defense 
and promotion of both the commercial 
and agricultural interests of the coun- | 
try and deserves the support of farm- 
ers. 

(Signed) WILLIAM M. JARDINE. | 


Rate Complaints 


Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Rate complaints made public January | 
19 by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion are summarized as follows: 

No. 20510. Lone Star Gas Company, 
of Dallas, v. Missouri-Kansas-Texas Rail- 
road et al. Requests Commission to pre- 
scribe reasonable rates and award repa- 
ration on absorption and gas oil from 
Yale, Okla., to Gordon and Petrolia, 
Texas, @ 

No. 20494. Great West Mill & Ele- 
vator Company, of Amarillo, Texas, v. 
Panhandle & Santa Fe Railway et al. 
Requests Commission to prescribe rea- 
sonable rates on grain and grain prod- | 
ucts from points in Oklahoma and Texas | 
to destinaiions in New Mexico on the 
line of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway. Claims reparation. 

No. 20498. Albany Perforated Wrap- | 
ping Paper Company, of Albany, N. Y., | 
v. Lehigh Valley Railroad et al. Seeks 
reasonable rates on woodpulp from Port 
Y., and 


No. 20498, Sub 1. Albany Perforated | 





Wrapping Paper Company, of Albany, | 
N. Y., v. Lehigh Valley Railroad et al. 
Seeks reasonable rates on woodpulp | 
from Port Newark, N. J., to Skaneateles 
Junction, N. Y., and claims reparation | 
of $105.63. 

No. 20499. Bert H. Claspy, of Dowa- 


road. Requests Commission to require 
installation and maintenance of facilities | 
for the unloading of hopper cars of coal 
at Dowagiac, restoration of the credit 
privilege undér the rules promulgated 
by the Commission, establishment of rea- 
sonable rules for the transportation and | 
delivery of coal oonsigned to Dowagiac, | 
and an award of $5,000 reparation. 

No. 20500. K-T Oil Corporation, of 
Wichita, Kans., v. Atchison, Topeka & 
Asks Commis- 


able rates on petroleum lubricating oils | 
Cabin Creek, Cabin Creek Junction, 


Claims reparation. 
No. 20501. Peninsula Produce Ex- 
change, of Pocomoke City, Md., v. At- 
lantic Coast Line Railroad et al. Seeks 
reasonable rates on strawberries, refrig- 
erator cars, from Wallace, Rose Hill, | 





ow wae | Chadbourn, and Mount Tabor, N. C., to | 
otherwise substantially lessens competi- | $5,000, 
tion within the United States, or other- | 7 


| wies restrains trade therein. 


Mass. of 


20501, 


Claims reperation 


Sub. 1, 


Boston, 


No. Peninsula Ex- | 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad et al. Seeks 
reasonable rates on strawberries from 
Wallace, Rose Hill, Chadbourn and 
Mount Tabor, N. C., to Boston, Mass. | 
Claims reparation of $5,000. 

No. 20502. Miner Lumber Company, 
of Warsaw, Ind., v. Pennsylvania Rail- 
road et al. Seeks reasonable rates on 
lumber from Warsaw and Pierceton, 
Ind., to Medina, Ohio. Claims repara- 


No. 20508. Gordon Candy Company, | 
of Omaha, Nebr., et al v. Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad et al. Requests Commis- 
sion to prescribe reasonable rates on 
chocolate coating from Florida, Hershey, 
Philadelphia, and other points in Penn- 
sylvania and from New York City to 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, and Omaha. Claim 
reparation. 

No. 20504. Minnesota Valley Canning 
Company, of Le Sueur, Minn., v, Chi- 
cago & North Western Railway et al. 
Claims reparation of $5,000 on numerous | 
shipments of empty tin cans from Chi- 
cago to Le Sueur, and requests appli- | 
cation of reasonable rates for the future. 

No. 20504, Sub. 1. Blue Earth Can- | 
ning Company of Blue Earth, Minn., v. 
Chicago & North Western Railway. 
Seeks application of reasonable rates on 
empty tin cans from Chicago to Blue | 
Earth and claims reparation of $1,250. 

No. 20505. Hallsboro Manufacturing 
Company, of Hallsboro, Va., et al v. At- ! 
lantic Coast Line et al. Request estab- | 
lishment of reasonable rates on excelsior 
from Hallsboro, Norfolk, Portsmouth, 
Richmond, Petersburg, Ashland, and Jar- 
ratt, Va., to Louisville, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, Cleveland, and Columbus, Ohio. 


Decisions on Rates 
By the 
Interstate Commerce 

' Commission 


Rate decisions made public January 
19 by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion are summarized as follows: 

Midcontinent Oil rates, 1925. No. 15584. 
et al. v. 


et al. Decided January 3, 1928. Upon 
further consideration of whether Colo- 
rado, Tex., should be grouped with San 
Antonio, Tex., or Ranger, Tex., in con- 
nection with rates on gasoline and other 
petroleum products to the destination 
territory covered by this proceeding, 
found that the maintenance of higher 
rates from Colorado then contemporane- 


for the future will be, unreasonable and 
unduly prejudicial. Rates on higher than 
maintained from 


ports, 112 I. C. C. 421 and 182 I. C. C. 


03. 

No. 16864. J. R. Riggs & Company, v. 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company, 
et al. Decided December 28, 1927. Pre- 
vious finding, 120 I. C. C. 115, that rates 
on potatoes, from points in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and North Dakota, to des- | 
tinations in Ohio, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Virginia, West Virginia, New York, 


trict of Columbia were unreasonable 


' to the extent indicated therein, reversed 


. 


| Charlotte. 


| ing of the needs of this section. 
establishment of a branch bank at Char- | 
; lotte should 


| stringency, 


Construction 


Ge deGertakel ft slabs bid I ¢ 
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Mr. Mellon Says Worth and Capabilities of 
Federal Reserve System Are Being Shown 


Country Said to Be Fortunate in Having Agency in “‘Dis- 
turbed Period of Monetary Affairs.”’ 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


to an end, and the South was faced not 
only by a loss of man power but by a 
disruption of her social and economic 
life as complete as anything caused in 
Europe by the last war, the descendants 
of these same pioneers set to work at 
once to rebuild their shattered fortunes. 
They showed the same indomitable cour- 
age as in the early days and, on the 
foundation of the old agricultural order, 
they built up a new agricultural and 
industrial South, whose rapid increase 
in wealth has been one of the outstand- 
ing achievements in this country in re- 
cent years. 

The South is fortuuate in that the 
period of her industrial expansion co- 
incided with advances in the field of 


electricity, which made possible the de- | 


velopment of the vast sources of water 


| power in that part of the country. The 
production of cheap electric current has 


not only proved a_ great stimulus to 
industrial expansion but has also brought 
about a greater diversification of indus- 


| try, so that today, in addition to being 


the center of the textile industry, the 
South is forging rapidly ahead in the 
production of knitted 7oods, silk, furni- 
ture, tobacco and many other commodi- 
ties, 

In no other part of the country .has 
this industrial advance been more 
marked than in the two Carolinas. These 
States in the past have been predom- 
inantly agricultural and have. usually 
been associated in the public mind with 
the production of cotton and tobacco. 


But in recent years the value of the | 


manufactures of these two States com- 


| bined has exceeded even the value of 
their agricultural output; and, as a re- ! 


sult, there has come about an increase 
in wealth, which has necessitated a rapid 
expansion of their banking resources. 


It is in recognition of this fact that 


‘a branch of the Federal Reserve Bank 


of Richmond has been established in 
Under the wise guidance cf 
Governor Seay and his able board of di- 


| rectors, the Richmond bank has had a 


most gratifying growth and has shown 
at all times a sympathetic understand- 
The 


still further increase the 
usefulness of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem by effecting a valuable saving of 


time in bank clearings and currency ship- | 
| ments. 
| for greater efficiency in operation, be- | 


At the same time it should make 


cause the men in charge of the bank 
will be nearer to the territory which it 
serves and can have, therefore, a more 


accurate knowledge of local conditions. | 


Furthermore, where a branch bank is ac- 


| tually needed, as in this case, its estab- | 
lishment is in line with the principle of | 


local self-government in banking, while 
at the same time bringing to you the 


vast resources of the Federal Reserve | 


System. 


the first time in our history, to mobilize 


| the banking resources of the country and 
| to place them at the service of any sec- 
For the ' 
| first time business can go forward, freed , 
from the fear that at any moment, from | 


tion that has need of them. 


causes remote or unforeseen, a financial 


| crisis might develop and threaten every 
| one with ruin, 


needs. 
the seasonal demands during the crop- 


‘ moving period; and, in times of financial 
it operated to aggravate, ; 
rather than to relieve, panic symptoms. | 


National banks could issue currency 


only when secured by Government bonds; | 
consequently they were unable to in- | 
crease the currency in times when it was ! 


most needed. Banks outside of the great 
financial centers could expend their credit 
facilities only by borrowing from the 


oY . | lit : 7} h th oe. ] ; 
larger metropolitan banks, wit e re- | which the other nations might be seek- 


_ ing a substitute. 


sult that all loans in the end converged 


; on New York. 
Instead of a coordinated system of | 
| banks. 


with a common reservoir 
credit, we had a large number of inde- 
pendent banking units, which in times of 


| stress struggled against each other, and 


never worked together as a part of one 


| great financial structure. 


Mobilization of Reserves 
Possible by System 


These defects were cured by the es- 


| tablishment of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
; tem. 


The 12 regional banks, under the 
responsible coordinating influence of the 
Federal Reserve Board, can effect that 


| prompt mobilization of reserves which 


is so essential in preventing panics. 
These banks are also able to provide 
the country with an elastic currency, 
which expands or contracts with sea- 
sonal and trade needs. It is possible 
to supplygthe farmers and the trade with 
adequate currency during the crop-mov- 
ing period and to effect the necessary 
contraction when the seasonal require- 
ments have been met. The reserves of 
each regional bank are 
through the discontinuing privilege, to 
all other Federal Reserve Banks. The 
funds of the central reservoir can be 
diverted to any bank in the System 
which has need of them, so that the 
financing of an increasing or decreasing 
volume of business can be accomplished 
with case. 

The Federal Reserve System was put 
into operation just prior to the out- 
break of the World War and was obliged 


upon further consideration. Complaints 
dismissed. 


No. 17893.—Joseph W. Cottrell Lum- |! 
ber Company v. Baltimore & Ohio Rail- | 


road Company et al., decided December 
31, 1927: 

Defendants’ tariffs which restrict the 
routing of cross-ties by way of Demm- 
ler Transfer, Pa., originating in West 
Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania 
when destined to Pittsburgh and Wood- 
lawn, Pa., found not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. Complaint dis- 
missed. 

No. 19300.—Ruwart Manufacturing 
Company (Louis Wagner, Receiver) v. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Compeny et al., decided January 5, 
1928: 


Any-quantity ratings on riding-saddle | 
the only factor nor the controlling one; 


trees, in bales, bundles, crates or in 


boxes, in carloads, from Denver, Colo., | 
| to certain points in the three classifica- 
| tion 


territories found unreasonable. 
Reasonable carload ratings prescribed. 


%} 





' world at large. 


of | result. 
; credits to the Bank of England, and the 


available, | 





to establish itself in public confidence 
during a period ef unprecedented strain 
in the financial world. The channels of 


world trade has been suddenly and vio- 
lently disorganized. The outbreak of 
war stopped the flow abroad of many 
exports and this country was flooded 
with a surplus of cotton and other com- 
modities, which to a great extent proved 
unmarketable until the new trade cur- 
rents had established themselves. Then 
cotton and food and manufactures which 
were needed for war purposes began to 
flow abroad in even greater quantities 
than before. Agriculture and industry 
expanded rapidly, necessitating an enor- 
mous increase in credits, which. for- 
tunately the banks of the Federal Re- 
serve System and the other banks of 
the country were able to supply. 

When this country entered the war in 
1917, the strain upon the banking struc- 
ture became even greater. It was neces- 
sary to support our military establish- 


; ment and at the same time make ad- 


vances to the nations associated with us 
in carrying on the war. Our national 


| debt increased from $1,281,000,000 on 


April 5, 1917, to $25,484,000,000 on June 
80, 1919. In the floating of the Liberty 
Loans the Fedefal Reserve Banks acted 
as the fiscal agents of the Government 


; and their assistance in this and many 


other ways proved invaluable, 
When the war was over and the nation 


' was obliged to adjust itself to new condi- 


tions, it was the steadying influence of 
the Federal Reserve System that brought 
the country safely through the necessary 
period of post-war readjustment with a 
minimum derangement and prevented the 
financial crisis from degenerating into a 
panic. As a result there was no serious 
impairment in our financial structure at a 


| time when such a calamity would have 


had most’ disastrous consequences 
throughout the entire world. 

The service which the Federal Reserve 
System rendered to the country during 
this period can not be overestimated. 
And yet, the system, as you know, has 
been violently attacked because it failed 
to do the impossible and to avert the 
losses suffered in getting the overex- 
panded agencies of production, both agri- 
cultural and industrial, back on a normal, 
peace-time basis. 

As bankers you know how groundless 
is the charge that the Federal Reserve 
Banks contracted agricultural credits. 
As a matter of fact, far from contract- 
ing agricultural credits during the pe- 
riod of falling prices, the Federal Re- 
serve Banks expanded bank credits and 
increased the volume of circulating 
notes in the agricultural States. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Rich- 
mond, for instance, during the calendar 
year 1920 increased its rediscounts by 
more than 10 million dollars and ex- 
panded its note issue by nearly the same 
amount. A similar expansion of credits 
was made by the Federal Reserve Bank 


That system has made it possible, for | Of Atlanta and the other banks in the 


great agricultural areas. 


System Declared 
To Be World Factor 


These facts speak for themselves and 
justify the assertion that, without the 
assistance rendered by the Federal Re- 
serve Banks, it would have been diffi- 


; cult, if not impossible, for the country 
The old system, under which we op- , 
| erated prior to the passage of the Fed- 
| eral Reserve Act, was notable for its 
scattered and immobile banking reserves | 
and a credit inelasticity which rendered | 
it totally inadequate for the country’s | 
It was unequal even to meeting | 


to have come safely through the period 
of deflation or for our financial struc- 


| ture to have weathered the enormous 


strain to which it was subjected at that 
time. 

What the Federal Reserve System has 
been able to do for this country, it is 
now doing to a lesser degree for the 
It is today one of the 
important factors in the effort which is 
being made to achieve world stabiliza- 
tion. 

When Great Britain made the mo- 
mentous decision to re-establish the 
pound upon a gold basis at its former 
value, it meant that the old standard for 
financial transactions was to continue 
and that America was not to be left hold- 
ing the world’s supply of a metal for 


Great credit is due to 
the Federal Reserve Banks for the part 
which they played in bringing about this 
These banks extended large 


British Treasury arranged for additional 
credits with private American bankers. 
Great Britain has been on a gold basis 


| now for more than two years and has 
| not used a single dollar of these credits; 
' nevertheless, withont the support fur- | 


nished by the Federal Reserve Banks, I 
do not believe 
have taken place at the time when it 
actually occurred. 

The movement back to gold has con- 
tinued steadily and other nations, includ- 
ing Belgium and more recently Italy, 
have been added to the list of countries 
maintaining the gold standard. In the 
plans for the stabilization of the rest 
of Europe, the participation of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System is equally neces- 
sary; and in all this the interests of the 


| American farmer and manufacturer are 


vitally concerned. 

The nations of the world must be re- 
established on a sound financial basis, 
if our surplus products are to find an 
export market. Only in this way can 
business compute in advance the price 
which it must pay for raw materials 
and figure more accurately on the price 
which can be secured for the finished 
products. If this can be done, business 
can operate on a larger scale and in- 
crease its foreign purchases, which 
means a greater demand for our own sur- 
plus products and an expansion in busi- 
ness here and in other countries as well. 

It is indeed fortunate In this disturbed 
period in monetary affairs, when so large 
responsibility for world stability has 
been placed upon this country, that we 
have in the Federal Reserve System an 
agency capable, not only of exercising 
an important influence towards stability 
in our own money markets, but also of 
aiding in financial reconstruction abroad. 

The work which the Federal Reserve 
System is doing is along sound, con- 
structive lines. But the greatest mis- 
take would be to expect the impossible. 
It is not a panacea for all the financial 
and economic ills which may befall the 
country. Neither the Federal Reserve 
System nor any other system can con- 
trol prices. The most that System can 
do is to influence to a limited extent, 
from time to time, the total olume of 
credit and its cost. While credit is one 
factor in influencing prices, it is neither 


and it would be asking the Federal Re- 
serve System to perform the impossible 
if it is to be charged with the respon- 
sibility for controlling prices merely 


) 





that stabilization would | 
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COMMENT BY ‘T'HE 


Imports | 


Grief y 


Unirep Srates DAIvy. 


York-Hanover Road 
Granted Authority 
To Make Stock Issue 


Securities Will Be Delivered 
to Pennsylvania Line in 
Partial Payment of 
Obligations. 


The interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized the York, Hanover & 
Frederick Railway to issue $462,000 of 
capitai stock to be delivered to the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad in partial payment of 
obligations. The text of the report by 
Division 4, in Finance Docket No. 6608, 
dated January 10, follows: 

The York, Hanover & Frederick Rail- 
way Company, a corporation organized 
for the purpose of engaging in trans- 
portation by railroad subject to the In- 
terstate Commerce Act, has duly applied 
for authority under Section 20a of that 
Act to issue $462,000 of its capital stock, 
consisting of 9,240 shares of the par 
value of $50 — and deliver it to the 
Pennsylvania Raifoad Company, herein- 
after called the Pennsylvania. No ob- 
jection to the granting of the application 
has been presented to us. 


Operated by Pennsylvania. 


The applicant is a corporation formed 
by the consolidation, effective July 6, 
1914, of the York, Hanover & Frederick 


| Railroad Company ‘and the Central Rail- 


road of Maryland» the former having 
been formed by a series of consolidations 
of other companies. Effective June 1, 
1902, the Northern Central Railway 
Company took possession of, and op- 
erated as agent on a net earning basis, 
the railroad and property of the York, 
Hanover & Frederick Railroad Company, 
Effective January 1, 1911, the Pennsyl- 
vania leased the railroad and property 
of the Northern Central Railway Com- 
pany, including the agency arrangement 
aforesaid. Upon consolidation of the 
York, Hanover & Frederick Railroad 
Company and the Central Railroad of 
Maryland into the applicant company, 
the agency arrangement continued and 
the applicant’s railroad is now operated 
by the Pennsylvania as lessee of the 
Northern Central Railway. 

The applicant’s authorized capital 
stock consists of 12,000 shares of a par 
value of $50 a share, or a total par value 
of $600,000. Of this amount $525,000 
has heretofore been issued and is held 
by the Pennsylvania. As of June 7, 
1927, the applicant’s stockholders voted 
an increase of its capital stock to $1,- 
600,000, and authorized the issue of the 
remaining $1,075,000 thereof whenever 
the corporate needs required such action. 


Balance Sheet Explained. 


The applicant has outstanding anf un- 
paid $150,000 of first-mortgage 4 per 
cent bonds of the York, Hanover & 
Frederick Railroad Company, one of its 
constituent companies. These bonds, 
which matured May 1, 1927, are owned 
by the Pennsylvania. In addition it 
appears that for funds advanced or ex- 
penditures made for additions and bet- 


| terments to its property to December 


31, 1926, the applicant is indebted to 


| the Pennsylvania in the amount of $315,- 
479.18. The Pennsylvania has requested 


that there be issued and delivered to 
it $465,000, par value, of the applicant’s 
capital stock in payment of the bonds 
and $315,000 of the indebtedness. The 
applicant proposes at this time to’ issue 
only $462,000, par value, of stock, pay- 
ing the bonds and $312,000 of the in- 
debtedness. 

The applicant’s balance sheet as of 
August 31, 1927, shows investment in 
road and equipment $998,708, capital 
stock outstanding $525,000, and nonnego- 
tiable debt to affiliated companies $526,- 
699. The proposed issue of stock would 
increasé the capitaliaztion to $987,000. 

We find that the proposed issue of 
stock by the applicant as aforesaid (a) 
is for lawful objects within its corpo- 


| rate purposes, and compatible with the 


public interest, which are necessary and 
appropriate for and consistent with the 
proper performance by it of service to 
the public as a common carrier, and 
which will not impair its ability to per- 
form that service, and (b) is reasonably 
necessary and appropriate for such pur- 
poses. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 


Central Vermont Asks 
To Issue Certificates 


Receivers of the Central Vermont Rail- 
way,’ in an application to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, made public on 
January 18, ask authority for an issue 
of $5,000,000 of 414 per cent receivers’ 


| certificates, to be sold to Dillon, Read & 


Co., at $99.53 and interest, and the pro- 
ceeds to be used in repairing damage to 
the company’s lines, resulting from re- 
cent floods in New England. 


because it can exercise a limited control 
over the amount of credit available. 

The Federal Reserve System has been 
in operation now for 13 years. During 
this time it has so established itself in 
the confidence of the country that Con- 
gress last year extended the charters 
of the Federal Reserve Banks for an in- 
determinate period. This Act was one of 
the most important pieces of legislation 
that has passed Congress since the war, 
for it insured the continuance of the 
Federal Reserve System as an integral 
part of our banking structure. 

It is left for us to make certain that 
the System shall not be endangered by 
loading it down with extraneous or im- 
possible tasks. It has already justified its 
existence and it will be indispensable in 
any future financial crisis which may 
arise. But if the System is to do this, 
it must never be impaired by changes 
which interfere with the twelve re- 
gional banks in the exercise of their 
primary function as reserve institutions 
in providing ¢eredit and currency for the 
country. 

I know that you can be counted on al- 
ways to give the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem your strong and unqualified support 
It is a matter on which we can all agree, 
regardless of politics, for the Federal 
Reserve System was established under 
a Democratic President and its continued 
existence has been assured under a Re- 
publican President. In matters of such 
general concern as banking—and may 
I add, taxation also—it seems to me that 
partisar politics should not enter. These 
are funda..ental questions which vitally 
affect the welfare of the whole country; 
and, when that welfare is involved, we 
should think not of class or sectional 
or partisan advantage, but of what is 
economically sound and for the best in- 
terest of the country. 
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L 
Mexico’s New Budget 


Receives Approval of 
Chamber of Deputies 


Revenues of 1928 Estimated 
at 290,000,000 Pesos; Sur- 


plus of 100,000 An- 
ticipated. 


As presented recently to the Chamber 
of Deputies, the Mexican “revenue law” 
and “budget of expenditures,” constitut- 
ing Mexico’s budget of 1928, estimates 
revenues for that year at 290,000,000 
pesos and expenditures at 289,900,000, 
thus anticipating a surplus of 100,000 
pesos, Eugene W. Chevraux of the Fi- 
nance and Investment Division _of the 
Department of Commerce states in a re- 
port just prepared. (The peso at cur- 
rent exchange is $0.4985). Following 
is the full text of the report: 

According to a statement of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, delivered to El 
Universal, estimates of revenues for 
1928 are based on the returns for the 
vear 1927. As revenue collections dur- 
ing 1927 were the most unfavorable of 


recent years, the Secretary states that 
the estimates for 1928 may be regarded | 


as conservative. He also remarks that 
revenues have been estimated without 


increasing any present taxes or creating | 


new ones. The revenue law, which was 
passed by unanimous vote of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies on the same day it was 
presented, without change in the amount 
stipulated in the Executive's proposal, 
classifies estimated income as follows: 


Classification of Revenues. 
Pesos 
. 62,980,000 
scocceces 12,080,000 
ov desones tae 
ncome tax .... seeeeee 16,100,00 
ax on capital 2,600,000 
federal stamp tax. pe ote 39,400,000 
fax on exploitation of natural 
resources 27,800,000 
{0 per cent additional tax.... 13,200,000 
Public-service fees 54,160,000 
WOME Acct Fone les anccccee 12,350,000 


Total - 290,000,000 

The project of the Executive, as sub- 
mitted to the Chamber, was accompanied 
by a comparative table of revenues cov- 
ering the returns of recent years, which 
follows: 


Import taxes . 
Export taxes 
“axes on industry. 


Pesos 

284,477,120 
. 336,717,470 

Pi fey egy 
1927 (January to September) 211,188,338 
1928 (estimated) 290,000,000 
Of the total estimated expenditures of 
289,900,000 pesos, public administration 
nd public works, as presented by the 
Executive, are to receive 257,500,000 
pesos. The most important expenditures 
to be made under this heading are: War 
and marine, 84,500,000 pesos; public in- 
struction, 27,000,000; treasury and pub- 
lic credit, 26,000,000; and communica- 
tions and public works, 25,000,000. Ac- 
cording to the Secretary of the Treasury 
the sum allotted to the national factories, 
amounting to more than 13,000,000 pesos 
—plus the amount assigned to the Min- 
istry of War and Marine—will make the 
total for this branch of the Government 
approximately 100,000,000 pesos. 

The balance of the total estimated rev- 
enues amounting to 32,500,000 pesos 1s 
to be allotted to the public debt (117,- 
762,680 pesos due for interest and amor- 
tizations in 1928). In addition to this 
balance, it is stated by the Secretary 
that revenue collected in excess Of the 
290,000,000 pesos fixed by the budget 
will be applied to the service of the pub- 
lic debt, in which event requisite author- 
jzation will be sought from the Chamber 
of Deputies. 

Special Budget Commission. 

During a period of two months prior 
to the presentation of the 1928 budget 
to the Chamber of Deputies, a special 
Commission met with the Secretary of 
the Treasury while the budget was be- 
ing formulated. The report of this com- 
mission was submitted to the Chamber 
of Deputies when the budget was pre- 
sented by the Executive. Of special in- 
terest are the findings of the commission 
regarding the public debt. 


1924 
1925 
1926 .... 


In discussing the public debt, the re- | 


pert of the commission, as given in “El 


Universal,” states it to be “beyond the | 


possibilities of our present resources, 
since we can not obtain the equilibrium 
sought if we attempt to meet the obliga- 
tions contracted by the agreement of 
June, 1922, afterwards modified in Octo- 
ber, 1925.” Further, it continues, “in or- 
der to comply with these obligations in 
the form in which they are stipulated, 
* %* % Mexico would have to increase 
taxes to such an extent that it would b¢ 
impossible for the country to sustain 
them, or else diminish public expendi- 
tures in such a grave proportion that the 
life of the nation would be deeply dis- 
turbed.” 

The report concludes that “there re- 
mains only one road to follow, and it is 
that taken by an honorable debtor when 
obligated by circumstances to ask for 
terms and even the dispensation of a 
part of his indebtedness and allots the 
excess over necessary expenditures to 
the payment of obligations previously 
contracted. 

“Mexico,” it asserts, “can not do any- 
thing else; to limit her expenses to 
what is necessary, to assign all her sur- 
pluses and economies to the payment of 


her debt, and to seek means so that the | 


latter may be adjusted to her present 
capacity to pay.” 


Royal Bank of Canada 
Largest in Dominion 


_ Highest rank among Canadian banks 
in point of assets, capital and profits is 
claimed for the Royal Bank of Canada in 
a report just received by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from the Assistant 
Trade Commissioner at Toronto, J. Bart- 
lett Richards. Following is the full text: 

According to comparative annual 
statements for the fiscal year ended No- 
vember 30, 1927, the Royal Bank of 
Canada ranks first among the Can- 
adian banks in point of assets, capital, 
and profits. Profits for the year 
amounted to $5,370,145, 


Following the payment of a 12 per cent | 


dividend and a 2 per cent bonus, the usual 
deductions were made for reserve funds; 


and $400,000 was transferred to undi- | 


vided profits. Gold and cash _ items 
amounted to $185,651,000, or 23.1 per 


cent of the public liablities, while liquid | 
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Reparations 


And Securities Continue Decline for Week 


Reserve Deposits of Members 


and Note Circulation Also 


Smaller While Cash Reserves Increase. 


The consolidated statement of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks on January 18, made 
public by the Federal Reserve Board on 
January 19, shows further declines for 
the week of $96,800,000 in bill and se- 
curity holdings, of $41,600,000 in mem- 
ber bank reserve deposits, and of $55,- 
800,000 in Federal reserve note circula- 
tion, and an increase of $8,000,000 in 
cash reserves. All classes of bill and 
security holdings were below the preced- 
ing week’s totals—Government securities 
by $45,900,000, discounted bills by $27,- 
100,000, and acceptances purchased in 
the open market by $23,500,000. 

Most of the Federal Reserve banks re- 
port larger holdings of discounts than a 
week ago, the principal increases being 
$25,800,000 at the San Francisco bank, 
$4,900,000 at Richmond, $4,200,000 at St. 
Louis, and $4,000,000 at Kansas City. 





These increases in discount holdings 
were, however, more than offset by a 
total decline of $71,800,000 reported by 
four of the banks, principally New York, 
which showed a decrease of $63,900,000. 
Declines of $161,700,000 and $27,400,000 
in the System’s holdings of United States 
bonds and Treasury certificates, re- 
spectively, were largely offset by an in- 
crease of $143,300,000 in holdings of 
Treasury notes. Holdings of acceptances 
purchased in the open market declined 
$23,500,000. 

All of the Federal Reserve banks again 
report a smaller volume of Federal Re- 
serve notes in circulatior, the principal 
decreases being as follows: Chicago, 
$10,900,000; Cleveland, $9,000,000; Bos- 
ton, $8,000,000; Philadelphia, $6,900,000; 
New York, $5,600,000, and Atlanta, 
$4,200,000. 


The Board's statement of the resources and liabilities of the twelve Federal Reserve 


Banks combined for January 18 and January 


figures being in thousands of dollars: 
RESOURCES: 

Yold with Federal reserve agents ..... 

Gold redemption fund with U. 8, Treasury 


Gold held exclusively against F. R. notes 
Gold settlement fund with I’. R. Board 
Gold and gold certificates held by banks 


Total gold reserves 
Reserves other than gold 


Total reserves 
Nonreserve cash 
Bills discounted: 
Sec. by U. S. Government obligations .. 
Other bills discounted ‘ < ou 


Total bills discounted 
Bills bought in open market 
U. S. Government securities: 

Bonds ees 
Treasury notes ..... 
Certificates of indebtedness . 


Total U. S. Government securities 


| Other securities ..... 


Total bills and securities 
Due from foreign banks 
Uncollected items ca 
Bank premises 
All other resources . 


Total resources 

LIABILITIES: 
F. R. notes in actual circulation ... 
Deposits: 

Member bank—reserve account . 

Government ea ‘ 

Foreign banks . 

Other deposits 


Total deposits 
Deferred availability items 
Capital paid in 
Surplus Fae G si 
All other liabilities . 


Total liabilities 


Ratio of total reserves ‘to deposit and F. Tr. 


liabilities combined 


Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign 


correspondents ...... 


11, 1928, and January 19, 1927, follows, the 


1-11-28 1-19-27 


1,524,657 


1-18-28 
1,530,476 


r9 


53,955 





Redisecounts 


German Borrowing 


Abroad Is Helping 


Industrial Revival | 


Wisdom of Additional Large 
Credits Declared to Have 
Become Doubt- 


ful. 


Afi almost continuous flow of foreign 
funds into Germany has permitted re- 
vival of German industrial activity, but 
the wisdom of continued heavy borrow- 
ing has become doubtful, according to 
the annual report for 1927 of S. Parker 
Gilbert, Agent General for Reparation 


Payments, received by the Department of | 


the Treasury. 
Publication of sections of Mr. Gilbert’s 
report was begin in the United States 


Daily on December 30 and has been con- | 


tinued on successive days since. 
The text of the sections of the report 


dealing with credit conditions, currency, | 


and foreign exchange continues as fol- 
lows: 
The part which 


foreign loans 


for domestic credit, in providing funds 


| for agricultural and industrial nehabilita- 


672,044 
2,807,628 
167,934 


2,976,562 


176.56: 3,095,501 

$1,174 
297,370 
141,771 


439,141 


201,611 
214,448 


284,781 
127,278 


416,059 
337,360 


412,059 
369,035 


499 368 
500 
1,250,962 
568 
TO5,805 
58,724 
11,122 


5,126,861 


5,039,023 


1,679,624 1,709,919 
2,473,358 


17,134 


2,517,445 2,317,795 
609,065 646,976 
132,585 
233.319 

9,696 


5,181,732 


228,775 
10,078 
5,126,861 5,039,023 
note 
721% 70.76% 
232,291 233,812 90,382 


The following is the Board's compilation of condition of the weekly reporting mem- 


ber banks in the central reserve cities of New York and Chicago for January 


18 and 


January 11, 1928, and January 19, 1927, the figures being in thousands of dollars: 


NEW YORK—i0 BANKS 
Loans and investments—Total 
Loans and discounts—Total 

Secured by U. S. Government obligations 

Secured by stocks and bonds ........ 

All other loans and discounts . 
Investments—Total ; 

U. S. Government securities 

Other bonds, stocks and securities . 
Reserve with F. R. bank . , i 
Cash in vault 
Net demand deposits 
Time deposits 
Government deposits 
Due from banks 
Due to banks aS 
Borrowings from I. R. bank—Total . 


Secured by U. S. Government obligations .. 


All other 


| Loans to brokers and dealers (secured by 


and bonds: For own account 
For account of out-of-town banks 
For account of others ar 


Total 


On demand .. 
On time 


Loans and discounts—Total ... 


Secured by U. S. Government 
Secured by stocks and bonds . 
All other loans and discounts . ‘ 
Investments—Total ees 


U.S. Government securities . es 

Other bonds, stocks and securities ... 

Reserve with F. R. banks ... 

vault ‘ 

Net demand deposits . 

Time deposits 

Government deposits 

Due from banks 

Due to banks .... 

Borrowings from F. 
Secured by U. 8. 
All other 


R. ; bank—Total 4 


. aes 
1929 will exactly equal the proposed ex- | 


57.3 per 


held amounted $455,434,000, or 
cent of public liabilities. 
Current loans and discounts in Canada 
increased about $27,000,000 as compared 
wth previous years, while current loans 
elsewhere than in Canada increased about 


$15,000,000. Call loans in Canada in- 
creased about $23,000,000 and call loans 
outside of Canada increased about $25,- 
000,000. 

Among the liabilities, savings deposits 
increased about $62,000,000 and demand 
deposits about $47,000,000. 


Balance Is Claimed 
For Turkish Budget 


| Expenditures Expected to Equal 


Revenues Exactly 


Estimated expenditures of the Turkish | 
Government in the fiscal year 1928- 
1929 (June 1, 1928, to May 31, 1929), | 
have been placed at 206,291,668 Turkish 
pounds, according to the preliminary 
plans for that year’s budget which have 
just been submitted to the budget com- 
mittee of the Grand National Assembly, 
it has just been reported by the As- 
sistant Trade Commissioner at Con- 
stantinople, Erwin P. Keller, to the De- 
partment of Commerce. The announce- 
ment made by the Department follows | 
in full text: ' 

This figure is larger than the author- 
ized expenditures for 1927-28, which 
were placed at 194,454,619 Turkish 
pounds, and those of 1926-27, which 
were placed at 190,106,944 Turkish ! 
pounds. ! 

It is reported that the Turkish authori- | 
ties estimate that revenues during 1928- | 





obligations . 


Pee eeewene 


Government obligations ..., 


1-18-28 
7,183,424 7,285,444 

5,308,439 

41,933 

2,625,501 

2,641,205 

1,977,005 

1,047,615 


929,390 


1-11-28 


4,511,940 
42,050 
2,060,197 
2,409,693 
1,738,679 
$43,800 


7 36,984 
110,624 106,128 
.316,469 1,383,721 
51,200 

: 39,150 
stocks 12,050 
«e+ 1,260,255 
1,534,519 
993,150 


99,055 
1,071,573 
56,018 
23,100 
32,918 
882,901 
1,140,604 
746,667 


117,400 
94,900 
22,500 
1,321,088 
1,502,580 

995,905 
3,819,573 2,770,172 
2,973,692 


$45,881 


3,787,924 


2,081,944 
688,228 


2,916,381 
$71,543 


2,006,515 2,014,651 


1,512,976 
11,424 
793,317 
708,235 
501,675 


1,817,871 


1,408,362 


+ 1,499,623 


13,791 
686,086 
708,485 
409,509 

228,101 


278,791 


20,860 9, 
5,342 11,407 


5,656 





penditures of 206,291,668 Turkish pounds, 
and that a balanced budget will result. 
However, as yet no detailed statement 
of estimated revenues and the sources 
from which they are to be derived has 
been issued. 


Such a statement of contemplated rev- 
enues and their sources will doubtless 


not be published until well toward the | 


end of the present session of the Grand 
National Assembly next spring. 


The increase of 11,700,000 Turkish 
pounds in estimated expenditures during 


1928-1929, as compared with those of | 
1927-1928, is largely aceounted for by | 
two items, the public debt, and the Min- | 


istry of Public Works. The increase of 
5,000,000 Turkish pounds during 1928- 


1929 in estimated expenditures on the | 


public debt would indicate that the 


Turkish government believes that the | tured and been refunded or otherwise 


the near future, and that payment on the | paid off, and because amortization of 


Ottoman debt question will be settled in 


coupons will begin during the coming 
fiscal year. The estimated increase of 
around 7,000,000 Turkish pounds for the 
Ministry of Public Works is doubtless to 
be largely devoted to railway con- 
struction. 


It is of interest to note that military 


expenditures continue to claim a large | 
In brief, | 


share of the Turkish budget. 
the appropriations for the Ministry of 
National Defense (57,484,810 Turkish 
pounds), the Ministry of the Marine (6,- 


; 024,680 Turkish pounds), and the Mili- 
tary Factories (5,105,457 Turkish 


pounds), aggregate 68,614,947 Turkish 
pounds, or approximately one-third of 
the budget. Further, this figure does 
not contain estimates for the gendar- 
merie (9,505,816 Turkish pounds), and the 
Ministry of Public Safety 
Turkish pounds), 





125,480 | 


76.9% | 





| issues. 


| Provincial 


(4,044,097 © 


tion, and in replenishing stocks of for- 
eign raw materials and goods, has al- 


| ready been described in previous Reports. 
| It needs no further comment here than 
| that the progress already made could 
; not have been attained without them. 

But the question at present is not what i 


foreign funds have done in the past for 
the benefit of Germany, but how far they 


| ean be usefully absorbed in the future 


and to what extent they might even pre- 
vent, if they continue to flow in in their 


| recent volume, the consolidation of the 
advancement .already made. 


This sug- 


gests an examination of specific con- 


| sequences already observed and a discus- 
| sion of the general function of foreign 
| eredit with respect to the German econ- 


omy as a whole. 


} | Inflow of Foreign Funds 
| Has Been Nearly Continuous 


There have been only brief periods 
since 1924 when foreign funds in volume 


| have not been flowing toward Germany. 


At times they have taken the form 
mainly of long-term loans, at others of 
short loans, often of both together. The 


first two months or thereabouts of 1927 | 


covered one of the few periods when for- 
eign funds were not flowing in. 
was the period, described in detail in 
the interim Report, when under the in- 
fluence of a 5 per cent rate at the Reichs- 
bank and low rates in the domestic 
money market generally, money was be- 


| ing drawn away from Germany. 
Thereafter, in response to high and | 
| rising money rates in Germany, the in- 


flow set in again, but at the outset in 
“the form almost exclusively of short- 
term loans. The amount involved in this 
inflow cannot be determined exactly, but 
up to the end of May it was probably not 


| less than 1,000,000,000 reichsmarks, not 
250.619 | including 
: | credits. 


commercial and 

Long-term borrowing was unimportant 
from December until June. During that 
period, the income tax exemption which 
had formerly been granted in favor of 
the foreign lender remained in suspense. 
On June 3, 1927, however, the Finance 
Minister announced that he was prepared 


| again to recommend tax exemption “if 


the loans are to be used for desirable 
correspond to the conditions of the 
money market.” 

The resumption of the practice of 
granting tax exemption was immediately 
followed by renewed negotiations with 
foreign bankers and by new offerings to 
the foreign public of German capital 
These rapidly increased in vol- 
ume until in the one month of October 
German capital issues were issued abroad 
in the nominal amount of about 525,000,- 
000. In consequence of the very heavy 
borrowing during the summer and 
autumn, and notwithstanding the slight 
borrowing during the first five months 
of the year, the total German capital 
issues offered abroad up to the end of 
October, 1927, were above the total for 
the full year 1925 and not far below the 
total for 1926. 

Foreign capital 
reichsmarks): 


issues (in, millions of 
Jan. 1 
1926 Oct. 31, Totals 
‘ 1927 
Loans of the 
States 270.6 267.5 676.5 
or 
communal 
loans : 
Loans of pub- 
lic and semi- 
public un- 
dertakings: 
(a) of the 
Reich .... 
(b) of the 
States and 
communes 
Loans of pri- 
vate enter- 
prises - 
Loans of vari- 
ous church 
organizae 
tions 


256.0 249.5 109.0 614.5 


25.1 75.9 


47.1 3.7 


Totals . 1,254.9 1,675.4 1,424.2 4,354.5 

The foregoing table does not take ac- 
count of the German External Loan, 1924, 
issued under the experts’ plan in the 
nominal amount of 960,000,000 gold 
marks, because its service, in so far as 
the Reich is concerned, is included in the 
reparation annuities. Without it, the to- 


i have | 
| played in building up the reserves of the 
3 | Reichsbank, in supplying a broader basis 


| Wichita.... 





This | 


| $209,970.50; 
| Berkeley, 
| 510.72; 





industrial | 


» | economic purposes and if their conditions | 


Farm Loans 


Heavy Loans on Cotton Shown by Statement 


Capex 


Of Agricultural Credit by Federal Banks 


Amounts for Wheat and Rice Also High; Largest Total of 
Rediscounts Handled by Farm Corporations. 


The total direct loans and rediscounts ; 
for the 12 Federal Intermediate Credit | 
Banks on January 7, 1928, amounted to 
$76,343,.323.06, the Federal Farm Loan 
has just announced. The direct loans 
totaled $31,857,311.71 and the redis- 


counts $44,486,011.35, the board stated. 
The Agricultural Credit Corporations 
with a total of $22,758,747.59 handled the 
largest amount of rediscounts, 
The full text of the Board’s announce- 
ment follows: 


| 
| 
| 


Statement of rediscounts, direct loans and advances upon the respective commodities | 
of the twelve Federal Intermediate Credit Banks as of January 7, 1928, as shown by 


reports to the Federal Farm Loan Board: 


Direct Loans 
$50,000.00 
2,298,198.03 
2,665,000.00 
1,921,861.49 
4.894,057.00 3,67 87.8! ‘: 44.89 | 

, , 


Springfield ........ 
Baltimore ‘ 

Columbia .... 

Louisville . 

New Orleans . 

St. Lovis ... 

Hes EAU 0.0.3.6 Sc cveseesvectece 
Omaha.... 


Houston .... 
Berkeley ... 
Spokane... 


BOC «ss 
National 


Banks 
$6,650.00 


Agri. Credit 
Cor 

Springfield .... } 
Baltimore ... 


} Columbia.... 


Louisville . .. 
New Orleans 
St. Louis 

St. Paul 
Omaha 
Wichita 
Houston 
Berkeley 
Spokane 


el. 
3, 783.44 
476,301.24 
7,124,190.98 


216,088.15 
447,319.82 
3,149,306.16 
3,009,195.95 


o8,747.09 $6,650.00 


Total ..se» 


+—-—--- eee 
| 210; Wichita, $5,240,000; Houston, 


Classification of direct loans: 

Tobacco.—Springfield, $50,000; Balti- | 
more, $2,298,198.03; Louisville, $1,921,- | 
861.49; total, $4,270,059.52. 

Canned fruits and vegetables.—St. | 
Paul, $20,000; Berkeley, $588,673.81; | 
Spokane, $497,318.25; total, $1,105,- | 
992.06. 

Raisins.—Berkeley, $5,950,000. 

Wool.—St. Paul, $529.54; Omaha, 
Wichita, $33,266.12; 
$20,641; Spokane, $154,- | 
total, $398,917.88. 
Cotton.—Columbia, $2,665,000; New 


Orleans, $4,894,057; St. Louis, $658,- 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


January 17. 
Made Public January 19, 1928. 


Receipts. 
Customs receipts 
Internal-reyenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscel. internal revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts.... 


$1,226,285.19 


3,704,358.82 
7,275,279.79 
1,590,452.59 


$13,796,376.39 | 


Total ordinary receipts. 
2,750.00 


Public debt receipts..... 
Balance previous day.... 


Total $579,224,242.84 
Expenditures. 

General expenditures $4,270,203.27 
Interest on public debt.. 7,333,667.30 
Refunds of receipts 151,772.48 
Panama Canal 2,262.33 
Operations in special ac- 

counts 

Adjusted serv. certif fund 
Civil-serv. retiremt. fund. 
Investment of trust funds 


736,872.29 
38,075.97 
10,454.97 

175,109.72 


Tot. ordinary expendits. $12,370,198.89 
Qther public debt expends.. 407,915,918.15 
Balance today 158,940,125.80 


ROU, 6 cabs sadased cee $579,224,242.84 
The cumulative figures, together with 
the comparative analysis of receipts and 
expenditures for the month and for the | 
year, are published each Monday. 








the Reich owns. The loans to the un- 
dertakings related to the States and com- 
munes provided funds to a great variety 


| of enterprises, including electric light 


and power plants, canal concerns, water- 
works, industrial concerns, mortgage in-, 
stitutions, electric railways and concerns 
for the development and carrying on of 
agriculture.’ 

In each case these enterprises have an 
intimate relation to the States, prov- 
inces and communes; frequently they 
are owned outright by individual States 
or communes, sometimes jointly owned 
by several, and in one or two cases their 
stock, while in majority owned by pub- 
lic bodies, is in part privately owned. 
In many instances, the issues bear the 


} unconditional guarantee of a State or 


tal German capital issues sold abroad | 


| during the three years have been in the 


nominal amount of about 4,400 million | 


reichsmarks. Since certain of the loans 
included in that total have already ma- 


other loans has made some progress, the 


| present obligation as estimated by the | 
| Statistical Office stands at about 3,950 | 


million reichsmarks; and it has probably | 


been reduced somewhat further by repur- 
chases for German account. 
Out of the nominal total, about 1,300 


millions represent direct loans to* the | 


States, provinces and communes, and 
about 1,250 millions the loans to public 
and semi-public undertakings. The lat- 
ter sum is in turn divisible into about 
525,000,000 of loans to undertakings 
which are related directly to the Reich, 
and 725,000,000 of loans to undertakings 
related to the States and communes. The 
borrowings of undertakings related to the 
Reich have included, for example, the 


; loans to the Rentenbank Credit Institu- 
tion for re-lending to agriculture, and | 


the loan to the United Industries 
Corporation, known as the Viag, which 


commune, and often the borrower is not 
distinguished except in name from an 
operating department of the State or 
cimmune to which it belongs. | 

These various foreign loans, that is, | 
the direct loans of the States, provinces 
and communes and the loans of the en- 
terprises related to them, have now 
reached a normal amount in round fi- 
gures of 2,000 million reichmarks. In 
the Memorandum of Octo’ er 20, 1927, to 
the German Government figures of an | 
earlier date were used, in the amount | 


; of 1,600 million reichmarks. In his re- 


ply, the Finance Minister, limiting his 
observations to only such loans as had 
been dealt with by the Advisory Office, 
stated that this total was’ too high, and 
that it included loans made to the Rent- 
enbank Credit Institution fon re-lending | 
to agriculture. 


This statement apparently results | 
from some misunderstanding of the fig- 
ures. The total given in the Memoran- | 
dum, now increased by 400 millions, did 
not in fact include the Rentenbank loans, | 
but it took into account loans to va- 
rious enterprises related to the States 
and communes which the Advisory Of- 
fice for one reason or another did not 
review. It is noteworthy that in total 
the loans of this category have some- 
what exceeded the loans to private in- 
dustry. The importance of these loans 
from the standpoint of State and com- 


} munal administration has already been 


dealt with in the chapter on the bud- 
get; their relation to the general credit 
situation will be discussed below. 

In addition to the external capital is- 
sues of about 4,400 millions nominal 
amount, there is a large volume of short | 
loans, the amount of which can only be 
estimated. These comprise foreign de- 
posits in German banks, loans to bankers 
for stock market purposes, bankers’ 
loans to States and communes, indus- 
trial and commercial credits and so on. 
The Reich Minister of Economics in the 
course of a hearing before the Budget 
(Continued on Page 10, Column 2.) | 
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1:500,000.00 
$369,314.76 


$31,857,311.71 


CLASSIFICATIONS OF 


China 


Total 
$682,6215 
4,015,426.27 


Rediscounts 
$632,621.50 
1,717,228.24 
2,449,928.10 
41,689.01 
409,671.71 
05,640.80 
3,365.93 
6,897,204.45 
9,471,063.46 
5,309, 987.27 
$44,486,011.35 
REDISCOUNTS. 
State Livestock 
Banks Loan Cos. 
g 


Savings Banks 
& Trust Cos. 


28,737.00 


S.11LS.00 5 
141,704.45 
606,622.25 
60,680.23 ‘ 
5,305, 640.80 
449,368.30 
6,432,484.63 
6,321,757.30 


2,300,791.32 


47,309.48 


1,400.00 16,000.00 


$146,244.71 $21,558,369.05 


$16,000.00 


500,000; total, $14,957,267. 

Rice.—St. Louis, $616,938.22; Berke- 

Wheat. — St. Paul, $826,682.48; 
Omaha, $550,000; Wichita, $1,160,000; 
total, $2,536,682.48. 

Red top seed.—St. Louis, $51,600. 
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Finance 


Date Set to Resume 
Hearings Involving 
Depreciation Charges 


Proposed Revision of Ac- 
counting Rules for Rail- 
roads Also to Be Con- 
sidered in March. 


Hearings before Commissioner East- 
man and Examiner Bunten of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on the sub- 
ject of depreciation charges of telephone 
companies, No. 14700 and steam rail- 
roads No. 15100, and also the Commis- 


| sion’s proposed general revision of ac- 


counting rules for steam railroads, Ex 
Parte No. 91, are to be resumed at 


| Washington on March 14, according to 


5} an announcement issued by the Com- 
5 | mission on January 19. 


A series of 


| hearings relating to steam railroads was 
| held in November. 


According to the Commission’s notice, 


| the program will be as follows: 


No. 15100. Presentation of further 
evidence on behalf of steam railroads. 

No. 14700. Presentation of evidence 
by telephone companies. 

Ex Parte 91. Presentation of further 
evidence on behalf of interests other than 
steam railroads. Cross examination of 
witnesses. 


No. 15100. Cross examination of wit- 


| nesses. 


No. 14700. Cross examination of wit- 
nesses. 

Announcement as to the further 
course of the proceedings will be .de- 


4 | ferred for the present. 
$1,- | 


The telephone companies and the Bu- 


| reau of Accounts of the Commission have 


| ley, $1,152,294.95; total, $1,769,233.17. | 


agreed upon certain changes in the order 
heretofore entered in No. 14700. Copies 
of the stipulation which has been drawn 
up to that effect are being sent to the 
parties. Witnesses of the companies and 


| of the bureau will be prepared to ex- 


Beans.—Berkeley, $250,000; Spokane, | 


$60,000; total, $310,000. 


Dried fruits.—Berkeley, 
Spokane, $37,400; total, $445,105. 

Alfalfa seed.—Spokane, $30,500. 

Honey.—Spokane, $31,954. 
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Foreign Exchange 


New York, January 19.—The Federal 


Reserve Bank of New York, today certified | 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- | 


lowing: 
In pursuance of the provision of Section 


522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with | 
the conversion of foreign currency for the | 


purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into ’‘:e 
United States, we have ascertained and 


hereby certify to you that the buying rates | 


in the “ew York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable-in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 
Country 
Europe: 
—_———_ 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (Is\) .... 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
"enmark (krone) ‘ -267850 
England (pound sterling)\ 876036 
Finland (markka) 25187 
France (franc) 039303 
Germany (reichsmark) .238316 
Greece (drachma) 
Holland (guilder) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 


-140980 
-139385 
OT209 


-171530 


1 192666 
Yugoslivia (dinar) 017622 
Asia: d ce 
China 
China 
China 


(Chefoo tael) 
(Hanko- tael) 


6o8541 
646250 


(Tientsin tael) 

i (Hong Kong dollar).... 
China (Mexican dollar) 

china (Tientsia or Peivang dol). 
China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) 367332 
Japan (yen) ; : 469546 
Singapore (S. S.) (dollar) 67291 
North America: 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) 
Newfoundland 
Sc..th America: 
Argentina (peso) (gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 


wif 667708 
China 


+451250 
447916 


998059 
999031 
beard aces ASTOG6 
dollar) 295468 
971112 


122141 
1.027050 
981000 


$407,705; | 


plain this stipulation at the hearings 
and to answer questions with respect . 
thereto. It is in no way binding upon 
the Commission. 

Those who desire to cross-examine 
witnesses who testified at the previous 


| hearing in No. 15100 are requested to 


} notify Examiner A. M. Bunten on or be- 


fore February 11, giving the names of 
the witnesses. 


| Southern Bell Proposes 
To Acquire Kentucky Line 


The Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company and the Henderson Tele- 
| phone & Telegraph Company have filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion a joint petition for authority for 
| the acquisition by the former of the 
telephone properties of the latter at 
Henderson, Ky. 





029629 | 


-013258 | 
403419 | 


049304 | 
006186 | 


-268728 | 


saoarea | 
652678 


AN9TS2 | 
454750 | 


119972 | 


| Final Valuation Issued 
On Montana-W yoming Road 


| ,The Interstate Commerce Commission 
| has issue a report finding the final value 
| for rate-making purposes of the Mon- 
tana, Wyoming & Southern Railroad 
to be $527,500 as of 1917. 


| aes earns 





Lawrence Stern 
_ and Company 


231 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 


DIRECTORS 


WILLIAM WRIGLEY, JR., Chairman 
of the Board: of William Wrigley, 


BOARD OF 


Jr. Company 

JOHN HERTZ, Chairman 
Board of Yellow Truck 
Manufacturing Co 

ALBERT D. LASKER, Chairman of 
the Board of Lord & Thomas and 
Logan 

CHARLES A. McCULLOCH, President 
of The Parmelee Company 

HERBERT L. STERN, President of 
Balaban & Katz Corporation 

ALFRED ETTLINGER, Vice Presi- 
dent 

JOSEPH J. RICE, Vice President 

LAWRENCE STERN, President 


This company 


of the 
& Coach 


conducts a_ general 

securities business, originating 
and participating in high- 
grade investment issues. 








Leading Banks and Exporters 


Use 


RADIOGRAMS 


Big business demands fast action. So 
leading banks, importers and exporters 
use Radiograms “Via RCA.” 

Radiograms go direct to twenty-three 
countries, entirely without relay. They 
offer the most direct means of com- 


Radiograms 
go direct to: 
BELGIUM, 
FRANCE, 
GERMANY, 
GREAT BRITAIN, 
HOLLAND, 
ITALY, 
NORWAY, 
POLAND, 
SWEDEN, 
TURKEY, 
LIBERIA, 


The Near 


office; 


"Via BLA 


File Radiograms to Europe, 
South America, 
East 
RCA or Postal Telegraph 
to Hawaii 
Orient at any RCA or West- 
ern Union office; or phone for 
an RCA messenger. 


—Why? 


of the other 
accuracy — and 


to most 
Speed, 


munication 
countries. 
more... 
The modern communication service of 
Radiograms is growing in popularity 
and use daily. Mark your messages 


ARGENTINA, 
BRAZIL, 
COLOMBIA, 
DUTCH GUIANA, 
PORTO RICO, 

ST. MARTIN, 
VENEZUELA, 
HAWAITI, 
JAPAN, 

THE PHILIPPINES, 
THE DUTCH 
EAST INDIES, 
FRENCH INDO-CHINA 
AND TO SHIPS AT SEA 


Africa and 
at any 


and The 


Radio Corporation of America 
RCA RADIO OFFICES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES: 


NEW YORK CITY: 


64 Broad Street.....Hanover 1811 
126 Franklin Street..Walker 4891 
25 Hast 17th St...Algonquin 7050 
264 FKifth Ave..Madison Sq. 6780 
CHICAGO, 
BOSTON, 


100 West Monroe Street 
109 Congress Street..... conan 
WASHINGTON, 1112 Conneeticut Ave... 


19 Spruce Street...Beekman $220 

120 Cedar Street....Rector 0404 

19 W. 44th St..Murray Hill 4996 

1824 Broadway....Columbus 4311 
... Dearborn 1921 

.. Liberty 8864 

-.+-Main 7400 
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Patents 


Patent Which Employs Tungsten Filament 
In High Vacuum Tubes Hel 


> 


WereinGeneral Use | 


In Incandescent Lamp | 


‘Also Shown to Be Old to Use 
Cathodes from Such Lamps | 

in Repairing Tubes. 

THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY V. THE 
DeForest Ravio Company. IN EQUITY 
589 AND 598. District CourT, DISTRICT 
oF DELAWARE. : 

The District Court, District of 
Delaware, has ruled in two cases 
of The General Electric Company v. 
The DeForest Radio Company, m 
Equity, Nos. 589 and 598, tried to- 
gether, that patents 1244216, 1558- 
436 and 1529597, for high vacuum 
tubes, are invalid. Patent 1244217, 
for a vaporizable reagent of low 
vapor pressure, capable of prevent- 
ing oxidation of the thorium cathode 
of the high vacuum tube, was held 
to be valid and infringed. | ; 

The publication of the full text 
of the opinion of the Court in these 
consolidated cases was begun wi the 
issue of January 18, continued in 
the issue of January 19, and is con- 
cluded as follows: 

The testimony discloses that the glass- 
blower referred to heated the tubes un- 
der an asbestos hood almost to the col- 
lapsing point of the tube while they 
were being exhausted. The references of 
the prior art which reveal that a lamp 
mav be made to collapse by heating un- 
der an asbestos hood leave no room to 
doubt this testimony. Such heat was 
sufficient to heat to a certain degree the 
metal electrodes as well as the walls 
of the tube, thereby driving off | from 
the electrodes as well as_ of the 
walls some of the gases occluded 
therein. The energy of the discharge 
of the DeForest tube was low. The 
bombardment was probably not adequate 
to heat the anode to a temperature even 
approximating that to which it was 
raised by the Bunsen burner under the 
asbestos hood. Consequently, little, if 
any. occluded ges would escape from the 
anode and the gas clean-up effect prob- 
ably tended to improve the vacuum more 
than it was caused to deteriorate by the 
molecules of gas that escaped from the 
anode. The tubes were thus enabled to 
function substantially above ionization 
voltages without substantial ionization. 

Upon the issue of priority. too, I 
think the plaintiff must fail. In the con- 
test in the Patent Office between Arnold 
and Langmuir upon this issue the Ex- 
aminer of Interferences awarded priority 
to Langmuir. The Examiners-in-Chief 
arrived at the same conclusion but for 
reasons conflicting with those of _ the 
Examiner of Interferences. The Com- 
missioner of Patents awarded priority 
to Arnold. The Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia decided in favor of 
Langmuir for the reasons stated by the 
Examiner of Interferences and the Board 
of Examiners-in-Chief. I am in accord 
with neither of the divergent views ex- 
pressed by the Examiner of Interfer- 
ences and the Board of Examiners-in- 
Chief but, generally, with the reasoning 
and conclusion of the Commissioner of 
Patents. The defendant asserts that 
Arnold is entitled to the date of No- 
vember 1, 1912. Upon that date Arnold, 
who because of his training and experi- 
ence in the matter of electrical dis- 
charges in vacuum and upon the recom- 
mendation of Dr. Robert A. Millikan, had 
been theretofore employed by Western 
Electric Company to aid in making pos- 
sible trans-continental telephone service 
at the opening of the San Francisco 
Exposition, was shown by Doctors Jewett 
and Colpitts a DeForest tube that had 
been brought by DeForest to the West- 
ern Electric Company a day or so be- 
fore. Arnold examined the audion and 
tested its performance as a repeater ol 
speech currents. 


Increasing of Vacuum 
Made Tube Useable 

It functioned well with weak current 
but choked, distorted the speech and blue 
hazed when increased plate voltage or 
loud speech currents were — applied. 
Though Arnold had been engaged in per- 
fecting a different device of his own to be 
employed for telephone relay purposes, 
he instantly saw that the performance 
of the tube which made it too unstable 
in its existing state for a telephone re- 
peater was due to ionization and that 
this could be removed by increasing the 
vacuum. This he then disclosed to Col- 
pitts and Jewett. 

He also understood and then explained 
to Colpitts that the hot cathode would 
emit electrons in the high vacuum, that 
they would be subject to the space 
charge effect and that it would require 
high plate potentials to obtain the de- 
sired electron flow from cathods to anode. 
Corroboration of the oral testimony ot 
Arnold, Colpitts and Jewett, if needed, 
is to be found in the fact that every 
act of the telephone company from that 
time on is consistent only with the in- 
tended use of the audion made more 
rugged and with a higher vacuum in its 
trans-continental service. 

Arnold’s conceptian of the invention, 
consisting in the full performance of the 
mental part of the inventive act, was 
complete. Nothing remained to be done 
but to give the device practical embodi- 
ment with reasonable diligence. If, in 
view of the fact that those skilled in the 
evacuating art knew how to reduce to 
physical form Arnold’s mental concep- 
tion, a physical reduction of his concep- 
tion to practice was necessary, and I 


think it was not, McCormick Harvester’| 


Mach. Co. v. 
Works, 42 Fed. 
Linfoid, 46 L. T. 
requirement was performed 
with reasonable diligence, 
to him an effective date 
1, 1912. 

He obtained knowingly, in that month 
with audion 7-A a current of 3 milli- 
amperes at 80 volts without substantial 
ionization. Again, Arnold met the re- 
quirements of reduction to practice in 
April and May of 1913. In the tubes of 
these experiments 250 volts were im- 
pressed upon the plate without ionization 
effect. 

The tubes used in Philadelphia in the 
fall of 1913 functioned well for many 
hours, one as long as 267 hours as com- 
mercial repeaters. 


Harvester 
Otto v. 
35. This 
by Arnold 
thus ‘giving 
of November 


Minneapolis 
152, 155, 


((N. S.) 


than that of the usual, original DeForest 
tube does not negative its being a tube 
of the patent, for the output energy of 
claim 26 is likewise less than the output 
energy of the usual old DeForest tube. 


The fact that the out- | 
put energy of one of these tubes was less | 


claims of the patent, for.example 11, 
which was an original claim, differs from 
26 in the same way and only in the same 


way that claim 26 differs from the origi- | 
| nal DeForest device. 


Langmiur began his experiments in 
August of 1912. 
defendant denies that he then obtained a 
pure electron discharge substantially un- 
affected by positive ionization but con- 


cedes. XQ. 389, that though he now knows | 


that he did then obtain such a discharge 
he did not know it then. 
Robinson on Patents, Sec. 79, 

In November Langmuir made other ex- 
periments but these he concedes were for 


| the purpose of ascertaining the accuracy 
| and existence of certain laws of physics. 


I find no evidence that he then 
thought of applying the scientific prin- 
ciples in which he was interested to any 
practical result in the useful arts. Con- 
sequently, there is no_ satisfactory evi- 
dence that Langmuff™had a conception 
of the device of the patent before the 
end of November. 


Langmuir Experiments 
Were Begun in 1912 


“It is not while the creative energies 
are at work shaping and sharpening 


| the idea of means that the conception 


of the invention becomes perfect. It is 
when these energies have ceased to act, 
when the idea stands before the mental 
vision of the inventor as clearly as a 
concrete invention before the eyes of an 
observer, that the conception is com- 
plete and the work of reduction is ready 
to begin.” Robinson on Patents, Sec. 379. 

Tested by this rule even the state- 
ment of Langmuir to Coolidge in De- 
cember, 1912, did not reveal a complete 
idea of. means and, consequently did 
not disclose a complete conception within 
the meaning of the patent law. It was 
not until March 21, 1913, as I read the 
record, that Langmuir’s conception or 
idea of means of a useful end began 
to take shape. He then made a record 
of it in these words: 2 

“Now what I intend to do is to con- 
struct an audion which will operate en- 
tirely and exclusively on the electron 
discharge. I shall attempt to get the 
vacuum so good that positive ions are 
present in negligible amounts.” 

It is not necessary to inquire when 
the conception became complete and his 
idea reduced to practice for Arnold had 
had the conception long before and had 
proceeded diligently to reduce it to 
practice. 

The bill of complaint in 
be dismissed. 


Three Patents Involved 
In Second of Suits 


In the second of the two suits between 
the same parties, tried together, three 
patents are involved. The first No. 
1244216, granted to Irving Langmuir, as- 
signor to the plaintiff, October 23, 1917, 
upon an application filed July 15, 1914. 
In the second this is called the second 
patent, that for the high vacuum tube 
being referred to as the first. It is like- 
wise known as the thoriated tungsten 
cathode patent. The specification states: 

“The present invention relates to elec- 
trical devices operating with a pure elec- 
tron discharge and comprises a novel 


this case must 


iS 


cathode material and the method of its | 


preparation.” 

It recites that various 
metals—platinums, carbon, tungsten, 
molybdenum—have been used as cathode 
materials and then announces: 

“T have discovered that the electron 
emissivity of pure thorium is of an en- 
tirely different order of magnitude than 
the emissivity of refractory materials 
heretofore used in electron discharge de- 
Vices, 


When, for example, a thorium compound, 
such as the oxid, has been added during 
the process of production to one of the 
highly refractory metals, for example, 
tungsten, and the metal subjected to a 
preliminary heat treatment in 
vacuum, the electron emission in a high 
vacuum is enormously increased.” 

The method of obtaining the high 
vacuum enabling the device to operate 
with a pure electron discharge is stated 
thus: 

“The preliminary evacuation of the 
envelope is carried out by the usual meth- 
ods of producing high vacuum, which in- 
cludes baking out the envelope to remove 
water vapor. The final state of the evac- 
uation is preferably but not necessarily 
carried out by a Gaede molecular pump 
io the highest possible vacuum obtain- 
able by this means—that is, to about .001 
micron. While the apparatus is still on 


the pump the filaments 2, 3, 


K. (absolute) for a short time and the 
envelop 1 is baked out in an oven at a 
temperature of about 360 to 450 degrees 
kK. [C.]. The apparatus may then be 
sealed from the vacuum system at the 
contraction 10.” (Incidentally this 
statemtnt is strongly confirmative, it 
seems to me, of the conclusion arrived 


at with respect to the process claims of 


the first patent). . 


Process Declared 
To Reduce Expense 

Direction for aging follow. The dis- 
closure that the vacuum may be in- 
creased by vaporizing one of the fila- 
ments is added. The economic and prac- 
tical advantage arising from 
electron emissivity at the same tempera- 


ture or an equal emissiviit at a lower | 
temperature is the lessened expense in- | 


cident to the lessened energy required to 
heat the cathode. The claims in issue are 
1 to 7 inclusive, 10 and 11. Claim 3 is: 

“A cathode for electron-discharge ap- 
paratus consisting largely of a highly re- 
fractory metal and a surface layer of ma- 
terial having an electron emissivity at a 
given temperature materially graeter per 


unit surface than said refractory metal | 
independently of and in the absence of | 


positive ionization.” 

The “surface layer’ element 
that by incandescing the filament some 
of the.thoria therein is converted 
metallic thorium which forms into a film 
or skin one atom thick on the surface of 
the cathode. 

The pith of invention,4f it exists, lies 
in the employment of a thoriated tung- 
sten filament for the cathode in a high 
vacuum tube. That invention is to be 
found in any claim the defendant denies. 
This denial it rest primarily upon the 


| ground that thoriated tungsten lamefints 


were in general use in incandescent lamps 
form some time before the date of Lang- 
muir’s application and were gradually 


Moreover, it seems to me that other; supplanting all other filaments, 


d to 


He now asserts and the | 


This lack of | 
| contemporaneous value upon the issue of 
| priority. 
| peo, 


refractory | 


It is not necessary that the elec- ; 
trode should consist entirely of thorium. | 


a high | 


are heated | 
to a temperature of about 2900 degrees 


increased | 


of ‘the | 
claim is based upon the fact or theory | 


into | 


\ Oe aw 
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Other Related Patents 
Also Held to Be Invalid 


| Claims Covering Method of Pre- 
venting Oxidation of Tho- 
rium Were Infringed. 


It asserts that, by reason of the an- 
alogy existing between the incandescent 
lamp and the radio tube, it was both 
natural and obvious to use in the tube 
a filament the same as that employed 
in the lamp. It shows by evidence that 
since the origin of radio tubes filaments 
the same as those used in incandescent 
lamps had been employed in the tube— 
in fact, that it was not unusual actually 
to take filaments from lamps and put 
them in tubes. It points out that the 
preparation of filaments is the same for 
the tube and lamp. 

It contends that it 
obvious to use in tubes filaments identi- 
cal with tlose employed in lamps and it 
appearing that it was not unusual ac- 
tually to transfer filaments from lamp 
to tube, the analogous user is not con- 


verted into a non-analogous use and in- | 


vention by the discovery that a thoriated 
tungsten filament possesses greater elec- 
tronic emissivity than the earlier fila- 
ments. 
not be barred from reaping all the ad- 
vantages and benefits incident to doing 
that which was the natural and obvious 
thing to do. 

It is conceded that lamps with thori- 
ated tungsten filaments were on the mar- 
ket early as the fall of 1912 and 
that they gradually superseded lamps 
with other filaments. It is not denied 
that filaments identical with those em- 
ployed in incandescent lamps were used 
in radio tubes. 


as 


inum, tungsten and molybdenum, as well 
carbon,—lamp filament materials 
—had been used as cathode materials. 


as 


Incandescent Filaments 


Used to Repair Audions 

The evidence is clear that it was not 
unusual in the manufacture and repair 
of DeForest audions to obtain cathode 
filaments directly from incandescent 
lamps. Indeed, the evdence indicates a 
strong probability that thoriated tungsten 
filaments were used in radio tubes be- 
fore Langmuir’s effective date, although 
it lacks, I think, the degree of certainty 
required to sustain a finding of prior 
knowledge and use. 

Nor is the parallelism or identity of 
filament in lamp and tube surprising. 
Fleming, in patent No. 803,684 issued 


in 1905, employed for the original radio | 


tube “a carbon filament like the carbon 
filament of an incandescent lamp.” Each 
carries current, is heated in operation to 
a high temperature and so must not be 
readily fusible. 

It is true that the ultimate purpose 
of the current in the lamp filament is 
light and in the filament of the tube is 
electronic emission; vet these are not 
independent of each other, as witness the 
Edison effect discovered in the lamp and 
the light visible in the radio tube. 

To be sure the different materials dif- 
for in their electronic emissivity. But this 
was pointed out at least as early as 1910, 
by Fleming in his patent No. 954619. 

When the thoriated tungsten filament 
went into general use in the lamp art, 
those skilled in the radio art knew with 
certainty that it had all the requirements 
for that art if it possessed the property 
of electronic emissivity to a satisfactory 
cegree. The ascertainment of that fact 
called, I think, only for the routine 
work of those skilled in the art in the 
selection of the best among the materials 
known to be available. At most it re- 
aquired only the judgment and skill of 
the engineer and not the acumen and 
genius of the inventor. 

The question pertinent in all cases of 
this character—whether the new use lies 
so far out of the track of the former use 
as not naturally to suggest itself to a 
person skilled in the art turning his 
mind to the subject—must, consequently, 
I think, be answered in the negative. 


Patent on Device 
With Thoriated Cathode 


The third patent of this record, No. 
1244217, granted to Irving Langmuir, as- 
signor to the plaintiff, October 25, 1917, 
upon an application filed October 
1915, relates to electrical devices having 
a thoriated cathode. 

The specification scts out that in the 


92 


| preparation of these devices “great care 


must be exercised to remove the last 
traces of oxygenous gases, particularly 
water vapor, and precautions must be 
observed not to evolve water vapor from 
the bulb walls during the operation of 
the device.” The object or purpose of 
the invention is to improve the device 
and render its preparation easier “by 
providing in the envelop a quantity of 
a vaporizable reagent of low vapor pres- 
sure capable of preventing the oxidation 
of thorium.” 

| An alkali metal, for example, potas- 
| sium, is preferred for this purpose but 
it is stated other reducing materials may 
be used. It is asserted in the specifica- 
tion that: 

“The presence of the reducing agent in 
the main receptacle maintains the 
thorium reduced in spite of traces of 
water vapor which may be liberated 
from the glass. In any event the high 
| electron emissivity of the thoriated 
cathode is more easily secured and main- 


agent than without it.” 
The claims in issue are: 


“1. An electrical discharge device com- | 


prising electrodes, one of which contains 


thorium, an inclosing envelop the space | 


within which is evacuated to a pressure 
so low that positive ionization is sub- 
stantially absent, and a quantity of va- 
porizable reagent capable of preventing 
the oxidation of thorium in communica- 
| tion with the space within said envelop.” 
“4. An electrical discharge device com- 
prising electrodes, one of which consists 
of metallic tungsten and a thorium ma- 
terial in an oxidizable state, an inclos- 
ing envelop, and a quantity of a vapor- 
izable reagent within said envelop cap- 
| able of preventing the oxidiation of 
thorium at an elevated temperature.” 
Conceding infringement if the claims 
are valid, the defendant denies validity 


upon the grounds of anticipation, non- | 
invention, aggregation and double patent- 


ing. 
| Many exhibits evince the earlier knowl- 
| edge that certain vaporizable reagents 
constitute means of obtaining—“getting” 
—a vacuum of a high degree. As early 
as 1894 Malignani discovered, and dis- 


Be Invalid 


being natural and | 


It urges that the public should | 


In fact the specification | 
of the patent in suit states that plat- | 


tained in the presence of the reducing | P? : 
| sium or other alkaline metals suggested | 


Property Rights 


closed in his patent No, 537693, granted 
in 1895, this process for evacuating in- 
candescent lamps. 


by puntping. The vacuum having been 


soldered up and the carbon 
brought to intensive incandescence, to ex- 
pel the gases contained therein. 


Vaporizing Reagents 
Known to Prior Art 


vaporizable-substance was heated by suit- 
able means such as a spirit lamp to va- 





| and vapors of the tube and those ex- 


| pelled from the filament and form a solid 


most perfett vacuum is obtained.” 

Arsenic and iodine were the re- 
agents employed by Malignani. Dwyer 

| also in patent No. 
| in 1898, made use of a_ chemical 

“having the property of evolving a con- 

densable gas or vapor which, when the 

heating is discontinued, goes down as a 

solid upon the cooler portions of the re- 

ceptacle and requiring quite a high tem- 
perature to be afterward again vapor- 
ized.” 

Dwyer limited the amount of the 
chemical so as to have the least pos- 
sible amount of foreign substance de- 
posited as a film upon the inner surface 
of the lamp bulb. Doane, R. Vol. V, p. 

| 128, describes the employment of phos- 
phorous as a chemical exhausting means 
or aid. 

Merritt, patent No. 909811 granted in 
| 1909, after reciting the earlier use of 
suitable substance to act upon the de- 
leterious gases, particularly oxygen, re- 
maining in the bulb after pumping, and 
to convert them into harmless compounds 
shows the advantages to be had from 
putting the chemical in the bulb instead 
of in the tubulature. He restricted, how- 


ever, the amount so there would be no | 


excess to discolor the bulb. 
Soddy, patent No. 859021 issued in 


1907, described the process of bringing | 
a heated alkaline earth metal—particu- | 


larly calcium—capable of absorbing gas 
into the presence of the rarefied atmos- 
phere whereby the remaining gases were 
absorbed. 

His article in “Nature” of November 


21, 1907, showed that by means of cal- ; 


cium a copious mirror deposit on the in- 
ner walls of the tube might be had. But 
he does not indicate that such a deposit 
is useful or desirable. 

Clark, in patent No. 1121802 issued 
in 1914, made use of vaporized sodium 
or potassium to coat the inner wall of 
projector lamps with reflecting surfaces. 
He explained that since sodium and 
potassium oxidize very readily when in 
the presence of oxygen it is necessary to 
apply the coating with no trace of oxygen 

Van Recklinghausen, in patent No. 
946068 applied for in 1904 and granted 
in 191Q@ made use of magnesium, in 
mercury vapor apparatus, for absorbing 
some of the gases which remain after a 
certain degree of exhaustion by pumping 
has been attained. He claimed “the 
combination with a closed container, of a 
holder within the container, magnesium 
within the holder, and a source of elec- 
trie current connected with the opposite 
ends of the magnesium whereby the 
same may be rendered active for absorb- 
ing injurious gases in the container.” 


Prior Art Used 
Chemicals as “‘Getters’’ 


An analysis of these and other dis- 
closures of the prior art shows, however, 
that they all fall short of the underlying 
idea of the third patent. They reveal 
that chemical agents had become a most 
potent aid to the pump in creating— 
“getting”—vacua of the required degree. 
But nowhere is it indicated that the 
reagent has any practical value after the 
moment of .volatilization—after it be- 


reagent within the sealed off bulb the 
vacuum obtained may be maintained. In 


short, the prior art discloses the usp of | 


chemicals as “getters.” It does not dis- 
close their use as “keepers.” Langmuir 
made a step forward. 
fact that by retaining the reagent with- 
in the tube it would continue to function 
after the moment of volatilization even 
though cold and so combine with -and 
form into a harmless solid compound any 
molecules of free gas, particularly 
oxygen, that might evade the evacuation 
process and any molecules of occluded 
gas that might escape from walls or 
electrodes during operation of the tube. 
By this means the efficiency of the read- 
ily oxidizable thoriated cathode is pre- 
served and its life prolonged. It is a 
irue combination—not an aggregation. 
Patent No. 1159307 applied for March 


20, 1914, and granted November 2, 1915, | 


to William C. White, assignor to the 
plaintiff herein, upon which defendant 


herein relies to show invalidity of the | 


claims of the third Langmuir patent 
here in issue on the ground of double 
patenting is for a different purpose. The 
vaporizable substance retained in 
tube by White is of a character to main- 


tain the gas in the tube at the definite | .: ial’ ‘carbat itv rules are | 
pressure at which the device possesses | with the trial, certain equity rules are 


a critical region of sensitiveness. That 
retained by Langmuir, within the mean- 
ing of the claims, is of a character to 
capture and combine with the molecules 
of gas and maintain the vacuum. I think 
the claims in issue of the third patent 
are valid and infringed. 

The fourth and last patent in suit 
is No. 1529597, applied for August 11, 
1921, and granted March 10, 1925, to 
Irving Langmuir, assignor to the plain- 
tiff herein. Like the third patent it has 
to do with “keepers.” The advance 
marked by it is in the employment for 
that purpose of an alkaline earth metal, 
preferably magnesium, instead of potas- 


| in the third patent. 
are 12, 13, 18, 19, 
3 is: 

“An electrical discharge device com- 
| prising a sealed envelope, electrodes 
therein one of which is of the thoriated 
type anfl a film of magnesium deposited 
on the inner surface of said envelope.” 
The claim to invention rests upon the dis- 
covery of special advantages incident to 
| the use of magnesium. One advantage 
is set out in the specification thus: 


Advantage Claimed 


In Avoidance of Danger 


“A thoriated cathode may be deletteri- 
cusly affected by positive ion bombard- 


The claims in issue 
21 and 22. Claim 


higher than the ionization voltages are 
impressed between a thoriated cathode 





of ionizable gas, then the beneficial ef- 


| fect of the thorium may be largely or | 
entirely destroyed by positive ion bom- | 


bardment. Although the alkali metals 
are entirely satisfactory as agents to re- 
move deleterious gases when the opera- 


The reagent was put in a tubular elon- | 
gation of th® bulb and the bulb exhausted | 


obtained, the lower end of the tube was | 
filament | 


Simultaneously the part containing the | 





595695 granted | 





; tion. 


He grasped the | defendant is not now and never has been 


| ready with testimony such as it ought to 
| have possessed before infringing an ad- 


the | 


answer. 


ment, that is, when voltages materially | 


and a positive electrode in the presence | 


Labor ; 


Prospective Infringers 


g > -< j sues. 5 SNe a \ 
‘Avitohisen StifEMENTS ONtY Ane PARSENTED HeretN, Brine 


®unnT BY 


PuBLISHED WITHOUT C'o) 


| Shipping | 


of Patent Should 


Investigate Validity Before Proveeding 


_ 


Defendant’s Motion to Amend in Order to Set Up Addi- 


ditional Prior 


v. F. W. 
DISTRICT 
oF OHIO, 


JAMES H. EMery, PLAINTIFF, 
WooLWorTH. EQUITY 2349, 
Court, NORTHERN DISTRICT 
EASTERN DIVISION. 


Where the defendant brings a motion 


| porize the chemical reagent. The vapors | to amend its answer within 30 days of 


so generated combine with the free gas | 


the date set for trial in setting up addi- 
tional alleged prior and anticipating use, 


| or liquid precipitation, “so that an al- | such motion was denied, the court dis- 


cussing several reasons for denying the 
same, among them being the defendant’s 
duty. after a patent has been declared 
valid in a Circuit Court of Appeals, to 
discover all invalidating grounds before 
infringing the patent. 

The court was of the opinion that the 
defendant should have ceased infringe- 
ment at least as early as the time that 
his answer was due and that it was no 
defense to him that the plaintiff had 
not applied for a preliminary injunction. 

The full text of the opinion of Judge 
Westenhever is as follows: 

Defendant moves for leave to amend its 
answer by setting up an additional al- 
leged prior and anticipating use. This 
cause has been assigned for trial Decem- 
ber 12. Amendments to answers are not 
permitted except upon a showing of good 
cause, and inasmuch as the statute re- 
quires in action at law, notice to be given 
of a prior use 30 days before the date 
of the trial, it is evident that the present 
motion to amend should not be granted 
unless excedingly good reason therefore 
is shown. 

In support of the motion to amend 
are filed two affidavits, and whether these 
show adequate grounds for granting the 
amendment, calls for a brief statement 
of the history of this litigation and prior 
litigation upon the same patent. 

The Emery patent involved in the 
present lawsuit was sustained and held 


infringed in Every v. Geo. H. Bowman | 
Company, decided by the Circuit Court | 
of Appeals of this Ciyeuit, March 10, | 


1926. This decision finally establishes 
the validity of plaintiff’s patent 
nopoly. 
right of property, and upon the coming 


down of that decision, persons adversely | 


affected ought to respect or be made to 
respect the patentee’s property. 

if infrigers or persons desiring to in- 
fringe, wish to call in question that 
property right, they should make their 
investigations and discover if there is 
prior art which plainly invalidates be- 


fore proceeding or continuing with an | 
| infringement. 


It is not equitable to pro- 
ceed to infringe and, after being sued, 


| expect to be indulged beyond the time 
| provided by the equity rules in making 


investigations and finding, is possible, 
additional evidence. 


Defendant’s Position Ignores 
Rights of Plaintiff 


The bill in this case was filed June 
29, 1926, and service had July 1. By in- 
dulgence of plaintiff, defendant was per- 


| mitted to delay filing its answer until 


September 6. One firm of counsel who 
represented the present defendant, repre- 
sented the infringer in the prior litiga- 
The other firm of counsel were 
employed August 2. On September 9, 
plaintiff notified defendant that he did 
not intend to ask leave to take deposi- 
tions under Equity Rule 47. 

Defendant, on September 25, gave no- 
tice that it desired to take depositions 
under that rule. At the same time it 


| made a motion to extend the time for |! 


which 
affidavits 


taking 
promptly 


its depositions, 
denied. The 


was 


filed 


comes cold—and nowhere is there a sug- | therewith present precisely the same set 


gestion that by retaining the volatilized | of facts, with one exception, as are now | 


relied upon to-justify making the amend- 


ment. 


Defendant’s position ignores plaintiff's 
rights. All the time for preparation and 


| defense contemplated by the equity rules j; 


has already been extended. Apparently 


judicated patent. It has merely been and 
still is making investigations in the hope 
that it will be able to discover evidence 
of that potency. 

Amendments, it is provided by Equity 
Rule 19, may be always pemnitted in the 
interest of justice. The just rights of 
the plaintiff must be considered equally 
with those of the defendant. If the 
amendment is now granted, plaintiff will 
not have 30 days notice before trial of 
the alleged prior use. In 
plaintiff may be forced to take a continu- 
ance or go to trial on notice shorter than 
is contemplated by statute by law cases 
and which, by analogy, a court of equity 
should apply. 


Defendant Apparently 
Sought to Delay Trial 


As evidencing the diligence required | 


in preparing a defense and proceeding 


important. Rule 29 abolishes the dilatory 
steps of pleas and demurrers, and if a 
defendant moves to dismissal and is over- 
ruled, requires an answer within five 
days. Equity Rule 31 places an equity 
cause at issue upon the filing of an 
Rule 46 requires testimony to 
be taken in open court, and by its terms 
does not permit the taking@f depositions 
without leave of the court, even when 
the witnesses are aged, infirm, or live 
more than 100 miles from the place of 
trial. 

Even if it be conceded that the statu- 


ting temperature of the bulk is only mod- 
erately above room temperature, as in the 
ease of radio.receiving tubes, these ai- 
kali metals have a sufficiently high vapor 
pressure at the operating temperature 
of power devices in which cathodes of the 


| thoriated type are used to become ionized 
! at higher voltages and to cause’ removal 
of the active film of thorium from the 


cathode by bombardment. I have found 
that it is advantageous in many cases to 
provide a device containing a cathode of 


| the throiated type with a material hav- 


ing an affinity for gases, such as mag- 
nesium, for example, which at the 
operating temperature of the device, has 
substantially no vapor pressure. * * * 
Another advantage lies in the avoid- 


| ance of the danger incident to the use of 
| potassium which is so oxidizable that it 


must be kept under oil for it breaks 
into flame when exposed to the air. Mag- 
nesium is handled without difficulty. Ob- 
tained in the form of wire or foil it can 
be cut up in the open air and fed to the 
machines without danger. 

Continuation of the text of the 
sections of Mr. Gilbert’s report deal- 
ing with eurrencu, foreign exchange, 
and credit conditions will be pub- 
lished in the issue of January 21. 


mo- | 
The right thus established is a | 


that event, |! 


Use Is Denied. 


tory right to take depositions de bene 
esse cannot be taken away by this rule, 
it is none the less importat as evidenc- 
ing the duty and right of the court to 
hear the case promptly, as well as the 


burden and obligation of the defendant to | 


be prepared to proceed with the trial. 
In this case, defendant has apparently 
sought to delay the trial. Instead of 
answering on July 21, he procured ex- 
tensions of time from plaintiff until Sep- 
tember 6. When notified by plaintiff's 
counsel that plaintiff did not intend to 
take depositions, defendant, instead of 
proceeding to take depositions, applied 
for an extension of time within which 
to take depositions. 


The reason for such application was | 


| obvious. At that time and at the present 
time, with the exception of the matter in- 


volved in the proposed amendment, de- | 
fendant had no testimony to take, but | 


was engaged in extensive investigations 


in the hope that it might find some tes- | 


timony not before the court in the former 


litigation, which would invalidate plain- | 
It is still engaged in that | 
In view of the past his- | 


tiff’s patent. 
investigation. 
tory of the former litigation 


on this 


patent, as well as of the present litiga- | 
without | 


tion, defendant’s 
equity. 

When this bill was filed, or at least by 
the time answer was due, 
should have ceased infringement or vol- 
untarily submitted to a preliminary in- 
junction and have refrained from _ in- 
vading plaintiff’s property, until defend- 
nat was full-handed with 
show they had a vight so to do. 


position is 


it had done so, the court was without 
power to grant it, except upon requir- 


event burdensome and expensive, might 
be beyond the ability of the plaintiff, if 
a poor man, to comply with it. 
Defendant also 
date this case was assigned for trial. All 
parties were notified as early as Novem- 
ber 8 that this court would call the equity 
calendar for the purpose of fixing dates 
for trial in equity causes. The calendar 
was called on November 19. Equity Rule 


tinuances of cases beyond the term. This 


in February. 
| pied the bench—now 


oevr 10 years— 
i counsel in patent 


cases have 





their cases would be assigned for trial 


of this court. 


Answer to Criticisms 
Of Assignment for Trial 


Two criticisms are made of this assig- | 


mnet for trial. First, it is said that 110 


days had not expired since the case was | 
hence the case was not | 
properly on the trial calendar on Novem- | 
ber 19. Second, it is urged that defendant | 


at issue, and 


hoped and expected to get a date late in 


January rather than one during Decem- | 
As to the first criticism, defendant | 
knew that plaintiff did not intend to take | 
any testimony, and hence, if ‘it had any | 
testimony to take, it could have pro- | 
ceeded to do so forthwith, and it is not | 
entitled to assert that it is entitled to | 
the plaintiff’s time to take its testimony in | 


ber. 


chief an in rebuttal as well as to its own 
| time. 
Even\ if, rule, 


under the 


| mony until plaintiff’s time had expired 


| November 6. 


dates for trial of causes. In so far as 
is possible, it tries to accommodate 
counsel, and regrets that it is not always 
able to meet their wishes. 


equity cases to be assigned for trial, of 


| pose, it was a matter of common remark 
| that all counsel wanted the 
| in January or at least a date later than 
the 15th of January. 
| sary to distribute cases as they were dis- 
tributed during the remaining two 
months of the term available in order 
that the work could be done. 

It is the duty of counsel, as well as liti- 
gants, tc be prepared to take any assign- 
ment of which anv reasonable’advance 
notice is given. If counsel have many 
cases engaging their attention in differ- 
ent courts at different places, they are 
to be congratulated on their prosperity, 
but that prosperity cannot be made a 
legal or equitable reason why a United 
States District Court’ cannot function or 
| why the adverse party should be denied 





the law and under the rules of court. 


expressed and enforced by the courts in 
patent cases, particularly by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals of this Cireuit, viz., 
that the public is a third party in interest 
in every patent lawsuit. It is some times 
difficult to recognize this interest of the 
public without at the same time encour- 
aging neglect or lack of diligence in a de- 
fendant or depriving’ the plaintiff of some 
measure of his right. In the present case, 
the situation is unusual. 

The owner of an issue patent ordinarily 
is regarded as having no rights which 
any one is bound to respect until he has 
established its validity by a decision of a 
Circuit Court of Appeals. 
instance, the 
burden. 


Patent Rights of Property 
Should Be Respected 


I repeat, that the time has come when 
his patent right of property should be 
respected, and that persons infringing 
or intending to infringe, should respect 


plaintiff has borne this 





evidnece to show invalidity, nothwith- 
standing prior adjudication. 

It would be not equitable that plain- 
tiff’s property should be invaded and he 


defendant may, after being sued, search 


two continents in the hope ultimately | 


of finding invalidating prior art, and 
when and if the plaintiff has borne the 
burden of bringing his case on to hear- 
ing, he ought not to have his rights 
jeopardized by being forced to submit to 
an amendment not offered 30 days in ad- 
vance of the assigned date. 


If defendant, upon the filing of this | 
suit, had at once stopped infringing, or | 


if, finding themselves without evidence of 
invalidating art, believed that the case 
could be found, they ought to have sub- 
mitted to a preliminary injunction with- 


Tur Uniteo States DAILY. 
wz ! 


F ederal Jurisdiction 
In Admiralty Cases 
Subject of Argument 


Controversy Involves Death 
of Longshoreman and Rem- 
edies of State Compen- 
sation Law. 


A case involving an interpretation of 
the Admiralty jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Courts was argued before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States on 
January 18. 

The case is that of T. Smith & Son, 
Inc., Plaintiff in Error, v. Taylor, etce., 
No. 186, in error to the Court of Ap- 


| peals for the Parish of Orleans, State 


of Louisiana. 

Defendant in error’s husband, an em- 
ploye of the plaintiff in error, a steve- 
doring corporation, while at work in a 
gang unloading a vessel lying in the 
Mississippi River at a dock in the port 
of New Orleans, was struck by a loaded 





defendant | 


evidence to | 
It is no |} 
answer to say that plaintiff might have | 
applied for a preliminary injunction. If | 


ing bond, and this requirement, in any | 


complains about the | 


17 forbids this court from granting con- | 


term of court will expire the first Monday | 
Ever .since I have occu- | 


Y been able 
| to forsee with reasonable certainty that | 


and tried during December and January, | 
| the last two months of the October term | 


; Gefendant | 
did not have to begin taking its testi- | 


! 1 t ; | ent 
to take its testimony in chief, still de- | 


; endant’s full time would have expired.| 
D As to the second criticism, | 
| this court finds it necesasry to select the | 


In the present instance, there were 42 | 
which more than half were patent cases. | 
| The assignment as actually made, is con- | 
tinous from November 28 to January 28. 
At the call of the calendar for this pur- | 


last week | 


the rights to which he is entitled under | 


I am not unmindful of the view often | 


In the present | 


€ t | have been sought in this case. 
that right until they are full-handed with | 


sling, containing five sacks of soda, 
which was being loaded over the side 
of the ship, and was knocked into the 
river, where he was later found dead. 

The gang plank upon which the de- 
ceased was standing was the property 
of plaintiff in: error and rested solely 
upon the dock and projected out to the 
vessel’s side. 


Admiralty Jurisdiction. 


Plaintiff error contends that the 
decedent was engaged in maritime work 


is 


; and under a maritime contract when he 


fell or was thrown into the river and 
drowned; that the test of Admiralty 
jurisdiction is locality and that regard. 
less of the point of origin of an acci- 
dent, Admiralty takes jurisdiction where 
the cause of: action is completed on 
navigable water; that where a right ex- 
ists in Admiralty, compensation acts 


do not apply and cannot interfere, and 
that the rights and remedies which the 


Louisiana compensation law attempts to 
give are not saved to suitors from the 
grant of exclusive jurisdiction. 

Counsel for plaintiff in error pointed 
out that if a stevedore, while at work 
unloading a vessel, receives an injury 
upon the land, the. state compensation 
law applies but that if he is injured in 
Admiralty, there is not and cannot be 
contract of employment contemplated the 
dominant Federal rule concerning the 
master’s liability, and there can be no 
implied agreement to come within the 
compensation law. 


Contract of Employment. 
It was said that when a. stevedore 


enters into.a contract of~employment, 
he and his employer contract under the 


| provisions of state workmens’ compén- 
sation law as to injuries suffered on 


land, but as to an injury ‘suffered in 
Admiralty, there is not an cannot be 
any implied agreement to adopt the com- 
pensation law as the measure of dam- 
ages. 

The contention was made that in the 
present case the decedent either fell or 
was knockd from a skid into the Missis- 
sippi River and was. drowned. It was 
stated that no claim is made for in- 
juries, mental or physical, even if suf- 
fered while on the skid, but that suit is 
solely for the death which resulted from 
immersion in the Mississippi River. It 
was then argued that it was there that 
the damage was suffered and that no 
cause of action for death could arise 


| until death occurred. 


Counsel for plaintiff in error took the 
position that the whole substance and 
consummation of the injury in the pres- 
instance were in the water, that 
that was the place of the damage, and 
consequently, controls for purposes of 
jurisdiction. 

Error is Asserted. 


It was contended that the court below 
erred in assuming jurisdiction at all of 
this suit brought solely under the Louisi- 
ana compensation law, and doubly er- 
red in rendering judgment under the 
unconstitutional provisions of that law. 

Defendant in error takes the position 
that although the contract of employ- 
ment of a stevedore or longshoreman 
is of a maritime nature, it does not con- 
template any dominant 7 deral rule con- 


| cerning the employer’s liability for in- 
It becomes neces- | 


juries received in an accident which oc- 


; curs on land, and for such injuries the 


employer’s liability depends upon state 
law. ‘ 

It was argued that where a_ long- 
shoreman, engaged upon a wharf, is 
struck by a loaded sling and knocked 


| off the wharf into navigable water, his 


location at the time of the impact de- 
termines the question of jurisdiction as 
it is there that the causal influence of 


| the act takes effect injuriously and gives 


rise to a cause of action. 
State Act Elective. 


Counsel for defendant in error said 
that as the Louisiana*Employer’s liability 
act is not eompulsory but elective and, 
where applicable is exclusive, if the 
Court should find that the facts of this 
case bring it within the Admiralty jur- 
isdiction, the application of the Act to 
the case would not work material prej- 
udice to the characteristic features of 
the general maritime law nor interfere 
with its propr harmony and uniformity 
in its international and interstate rela- 
tions. 

Counsel sought to point out that the 


| general maritime law gives no right of 


action for the death of a human being 


| and that in such cases, the Admiralty 
| courts will apply the state statute giv- 


ing a right of action for death, for a 
death occurring on navigable waters 
within the state. 

The case was argued by John May for 
the plaintiff in error and by Eugie V, 
Parham (Edward Rightor and Eugie 


| V. Parham on the brief) of the defendant 


in error. 


out bond before asking the delays which 
Upon-con- 
sideration of the whole situation, I am of 
opinion that it would be inequitable now 
to grant. the amendment sought, or to 
interfer with plaintiff’s right to have 


i ¢ | his case presented and heard at the time 
should be delayed or denied redress until | 


ixed, upon the pleadings as now made 
up. The motion for leave to amend will 
be denied. 

November 28, 1927, 


Patent Attorney 


Who has specialized in radio and 
related arts (telephoto, television, re- 
mote control, etc.). Desires connec- 
tion with firm outside of New York 
City, Address Box P, The United 
States Daily. 
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Floor Coverings 


Method of Indenting 
Inlaid Linoleum Held 
Not to Be Patentable 


District Court Finds There Is 
No Invention in Process 
for Making Depression 
Around Pattern. 


ARMSTRONG CorK Co., PLAINTIFF, V. W. 
AND J. SLOANE MANUFACTURING Com- 
PANY. IN EQuiTy 2767. DISTRICT 
CourRT or NEW JERSEY. 

Patent 1630085 for a prdouct and 
method of indenting molded inlaid vari- 
colored linoleum held invalid over the 
prior art, it being the opinion of the 
court that making a depression around 
a varicolored design on linoleum has no 
distinction over making a depression 
around a monocolored design on Beaver- 
board and like materials. | 

Byrnes, Stebbins and Parmlee for the 
plaintiff; Newell and Spencer for the 
defendant. 

The full text of the opinion of Judge 
Bodine is as follows: 

The Humphreys and McCarthy patent 
No. 1630085 is for a product and for a 
method of indenting molded inlaid vari- 
colored linoleum. The patentees indent 
the irregular lines of juncture between 
the varicolored figues of molded inlaid 
linoleum, thereby securing a most pleas- 
ing design possessed not only of varied 
colors, but also different surface levels, 
which produce a pleasing effect upon the 
eye. 

Process Odd in Art. 

Molded inlaid linoleum having a vari- 
colored pattern is old in the art. The 
novelty, if such there be, is in depress- 
ing the lines around the design. 

The method employed in depressing 
the surface of certain of the inlays along 
the irregular lines of juncture is a press 
upon which suitable ribs have been 
placed. The press is used before the 
linoleum is cured. 

As to the method claims, there seems 
no patentable novelty. A depressed de- 
sign upon leather, wallpaper and count- 
less other materials is, of course, ob- 
tained by hand pressure or machine, 
when the article upon which the design 
is to be placed is in a somewhat soft- 
ened or plastic condition. That is all 
the patentees do. 

The product with the lines of indent- 
ing, following the lines of the design, is | 
more decorative since the lines of in- | 
denting have a tendency to sharpen the 
figures of the design and relieve the 
monotony of a single plane. This, how- | 
ever, does not make a new product.” | 

The leather upon which the bookbinder 
has depressed a design is still leather. 
The Florentine and Venetian leather 
workers, for a long time, have under- 
stood the design advantages obtained by 
using both color and depression to ob- 
tain a pleasing result. Books bound in 
Florence or Venice are books as much 
as the humble work of the village binder, 


Design Not New Product. 
Complainant seeks to distinguish its | 
produce from Lincrusta-Walton, Beaver- 
board or Agasote board, all made by 
coating paper, fabric or fiber with a 
linseed oil compound and subjecting to 
pressure around the design, by the fact | 
that these materials are monotone in 
color, while the linoleum upon which it 
applies the depression around the de- 
sign is varicolored. | 

This is a distinction without a differ- 
ence. White and gold china of early 
days is china as much as the highly or- 
nate china of the present time. Gold 
and white china is gold and white china, 
whether the gilding is applied flat or the 
surface of the plate is first etched and 
the gold then applied. 

A difference in design carmot make 
a new product. A new and beautiful de- 
sign is protected as a design, but its 
application to an old product cannot 
make a new product. 


December 27, 1927. 


Proceedings 
of the 


Court of Claims 


January 19, 1928. 





Present: Chief Justice Campbell and | 
Judges Booth, Graham and Moss. 
William B. Wolf admitted to practice. 
No. D-125, William C. Atwater & Co. 
argued by Spencer Gordon for the plaintiff 
und J. J. Lenihan for the United States. 
No. D-838, Harris Rubber Co., argued by 
Lawrence A. Baker for the plaintiff and 
li. H. Rice for the United States. | 
No. F-57, Georgine S. Lasher, argued by | 
John W. Townsend for the plaintiff and | 
I’. IX, Dyar for the United States. | 
No. F-177, Mary I. 
Elmer Addison Hloward, argued by Wil- 
liam M. Williams for the plaintiff and 
Dwight E. Rorer for the United States. | 


Calendar 
of the 
Supreme Court 


of the 
United States 


January 19, 1928, 


Howard, admx., of 





The Supreme Court of the United | 
States heard arguments in three cases | 
on January 10. One attorney was ad- | 
mitted to practice before the bar, of the | 
Court. 

The full text of the Journal for the | 
day and the Day Call for January 20 
follows: 

Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 
Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, Mr. 
Justice McReynolds, Mr. Justice Brandeis, | 
Mr. Justice Sutherland, Mr. Justice Butler, 
Mr. Justice Sanford and Mr, Justice Stone. 

Thomas J, Michie, of Charlottsville, Va., | 
was admitted to practice. 

No. 110. John P. Donnelley vy. The United 
States of America. Reargued by Mr. 
Frank H. Norcross for Donnelley, and by 
Assistant Attorney Genera! Willebrandt for 
the United States. 

No. 196. People of Sioux County, Nebr. 
petitioner v. National Surety Company. | 
Argued by Mr, Charles S. Lobingier for | 
the petitioner and by Mr. Edwin G. Davis | 
for the respondent. | 

No. 197. Interstate Busses Corporation, 
appellant, v. William H. Blodgett, Tax Com- 
missioner, ete, et al. Argument commenced | the 
by Mr. Edward H. Kelly for the appellant. 

Adjourned until January 20 at 12 o'clock. 

The day call for January 20, will. be as 
follows: Nos, 197, 199, 201 (and 202), 203, | an 
204, 205, 206, 207, 208 ‘and 217, ’ 





of 


Responsibility of Surety 

| On Depository Bond Argued 
The 
| statutes of Nebraska a surety on de- 


pository bonds is liable for deposits made 
in a bank in excess of 50 pez cent of 


| attorney fees for the plaintiff in such | 


dendant as part of the costs, were argued 


Design 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


Supreme Court 


Reference to articles covering arguments before the Supreme Court will 
be found under the heading “Supreme Court” in the News Summary on the 
back page. 


ROHIBITION: Duty of State Officers: State Troopers—Where facts before 
court showed that State troopers in performance of State duty stopped a 
car and while performing that duty the defendants voluntarily disclosed to the 
troopers that they were committing at the time an offense against the Federal 
prohibition laws held: It was the duty of the State officers to arrest without 
warrant the defendants committing the offense against’ the Federal laws.— 
United States v. Bumbola et al. (District Court, Northern District of New 
York).—Yearly Index Page 3279, Coi. 4 (Volume II). 


Patents 

PATENTS: Infringement: Automobile Bumpers.—Claims 1 and 2 of patent 

1378906 for automobile bumpers having a sheet metal cover applied to 
the front member thereof to impart a finish thereto; held, void for lack of pat- 
entable invention and claims 3, 4, and 5 of the same patent held not infringed 
by the defendant.—The Carroll-Thompson Co. v. The Central Brass and Fix- 
ture Co. (Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit)—Yearly Index Page 
3279, Col. 6 (Volume II). 


PATENTS: Infringement: Cheapening Cost of Production Not Invention.— 

‘Where the plaintiff had placed an ornamental strip in front of the bumper 
as distinguished from the reference showing strips upon the top of the bumper 
bar and plaintiff’s construction had materially cheapened the cost of construc- 
tion, this consideration did not prevail and it was held that patentable inven- 
tion was plainly lacking in plaintiff’s. device—The Carroll-'Thompson Co. v. 
The Central Brass and Fixture Co. (Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit). 
—Yearly Index Page 3279, Col. 6 (Volume II). 


ATENTS: Invention: Feature of Ornamentation in Disclosure in Non- 
Analogous Art Significant—Where patentee’s claims were directed to a 
sheet metal cover applied to front member of an automobile bumper to impart 
a finish thereto, a similar cover even though applied as a foot bar for stoves, 
which is a nonanalogous art, is not without significance—The Carroll-Thomp- 
son Co. y. The Central Brass and Fixture Co. ’ (Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth 
Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 3279, Col. 6 (Volume II). 


PATENTS: Invention: Reduction in Thickness of Ornamental Strip: Auto- 

mobile Bumper.—Where the plaintiff had merely reduced the thickness of 
an ornamental strip applied to the front of an automobile bumper so as to 
eliminate reinforceability, this does not involve patentable invention—The 
Carroll-Thompson Co. v. The Central Brass’ and Fixture Co. (Circuit Court 
of Appeals, Sixth Circuit)—Yearly Index Page 3279, Col. 6 (Volume II). 


ATENTS: Infringement: Where Counsel Have Other Cases in Different 
Courts in Different Places: Not Legal or Equitable Reason Why Instant 
Court Cannot Function and Adverse Party Should Be Denied Righis.—If coun- 
sel have different cases engaging their attention in different courts at different 
places they are to be complimented on their prosperity, but that prosperity 
cannot be made a legal or equitable reason why a United States District Court 
cannot function and why the adverse party should be denied rights to which 
he is entitled under the law and under the rules of:the court—Emery v. F. W. 
Woolworth. (District Court, Northern District of Ohio, Eastern Division).— 
Yearly Index Page 3278, Col. 5 (Volume II). 


PATENTS: Infringement: Where Patent Already Found Valid in Circuit 

Court of Appeals: Motion to Amend Answer Setting Up Additional Prior 
Use Within Thirty Days of Trial: Defendant’s Duty to Cease Infringing.— 
When the bill was filed, or at least by the time that the answer was due, de- 
fendant should have ceased infringements or voluntarily submitted to a pre- 
liminary injunction and have refrained from invading the plaintiff’s property 
right until the defendant was full-handed with evidence to show that he had 
a right to do so, and it is no answer to say that the plaintiff might have ap- 
plied for a preliminary injunction since the court was without power to grant 
it except upon requiring bond, and this requirement might be beyond the 
ability of the plaintiff.—Emery v. F. W. Woolworth. (District Court, North- 
ern District of Ohio, Eastern Division).—Yearly Index Page 3278, Col. 5 
(Volume II). 


ATENTS: Infringement: Where Plaintiff’s Patent. Already Has Been Held 
Valid in Circuit Court of Appeals: Infringers Should Make Investigations 
Before Infringement: Defendant’s Motion to Amend By Setting Up Additional 
Use.—Where the defendant moves to ameml in order to set up additional prior 
use and plaintiff’s patent has been adjudicated valid in Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, it was the opinion of the tribunal that if persons desiring to infringe 
wish to call in question that property right, they should make their investi- 
gations and discover if there is prior art which clearly ‘invalidates, before 
proceeding or continuing with the infringement.—Emery v. F. W. Woolworth. 
(District Court, Northern District of Ohio, Eastern Division).—Yearly Index 
Page 3278, Col. 5 (Volume II). 


PATENTs: Infringement: Amendments Within Thirty Days of Trial Should 

Show Cause.—Amendments to afswers are not permitted except upon a 
showing of good cause and in so much as the statute requires in actions of 
law notice to be given of a prior use at least thirty days before the date of 
trial, it is evident that the present motion to amend should not be granted un- 
less exceedingly good reason therefor is shown.—Emery v. F. W. Woolworth 
Co. (District Court, Northern District of Ohio, Eastern Division).—Yearly 
Index Page 3278, Col. 5 (Volume II). 


PATENTs: Infringement: Effect gf Adjudication in a Circuit Court of Ap- 

peals: Establishes Patentee’s Property Right.—Where the plaintiff’s patent 
has already been found valid in a Circuit Court of Appeals, the plaintiff has 
established a property right and upon the coming down of that decision, per- 
sons adversely affected ought to respect the patentee’s patent—Emery v. F. W. 
Woolworth. (District Court, Northern District of Ohio, Eastern Division).— 
Yearly Index Page 8278, Col. 5 (Volume II). 


PATENTS: Infringement: Product and Method of Indenting Molded Inlaid 

Varicolored Linoleum.—Patent 1630085 for a product and method of in- 
denting molded inlaid varicolored linoleum by securing a pleasing design pos- 
sessed of not only varied colors but also of different surface levels held invalid 
over the prior art.—Armstrong Cork Co. v. W. and J. Sloane Mfg. Co. (Dis- 
trict i District of New Jersey).—Yearly Index Page 3279, Col. 1 (Vol- 
ume II). 


PATENTS: Infringement: No Patentable Difference in Subjection of Border 
Around Varicolored Design to Pressure Over Similar Operation Around 
Monotone Design: Linoleum.—Where the complainant seeks to distinguish 
its linoleum product from Lincrusta-Walton, Beaver board and Agasote board, 
all made by coating paper fabric or fiber with linseed compound and subject- 
ing to pressure around the design, by the fact that these materials are mono- 
tone in color, while the linoleum upon which it applies the depression around 
the design is varicolored. it was held that this is a distinction without a dif- 
ference.—Armstrong Cork Co. v. W. and J. Sloane Mfg. Co. (District Court, 
District of New Jersey).—Yearly Index Page 3279, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


ATENTS: Analogous Arts: Method of Making Depression on Wall Paper, 
Leathers and Linoleum.—There seems to be no patentable novelty in a 
method of depressing a design upon leather, wall paper and countless other 
materials, such method obtained by hand or machine, when the article upon 
which the design is to be placed is in a somewhat softened or plastic condi- 
ticn.—Armstrong Cork Co. v. W. and J. Sloane Mfg. Co. (District Court, Dis- 
trict of New Jersey).—Yearly Index Page 3279, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


ATENTS: Infringement: Where the Patentee’s Invention Resulted from an 
Improved Apparatus for Bringing About Well Known Result: High 
Vacuum Tube.—Where it had heretofore been widely appreciated that a high 
vacuum tube would accomplish the desired result and patentee merely attains 
the vacuum sought by a new improved molecular pump, the patentee is not 
entitled to the monopoly of the high vacuum tube.—The General Electric Co. 
v. The DeForest Co. (District Court, District of Delaware).—Yearly Index 
Page 3278, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


PATENTs: Invention: Conception: Knowledge of Result Must Be Contempo- 

raneous With Act to Be Accorded Conception as of That Date: High 
Vacuum Tube.—Though Langmuir now knows that he obtained such a dis- 
charge he did not know it then, and this lack of contemporaneous knowledge: 
denies to his work at that time any effective value on the issue of priority.— 
The General Electric Co. vy. The DeForest Radio Co. (District Court, District 
of Delaware).—Yearly Index Page 8278, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


PATENTS: Analogous Arts: Filaments of Vacuum Tubes and Incandescent 

Lamps: Not New Use.—Where the patentee had employed a thoriated 
tungsten filament for the cathode of a high vacuum tube and in repairing 
audions it was customary to obtain filaments from incandescent lamps and 
such lamps employed thorium filament; it was held that this new use does not 
lie so far out of the track of the former use as to suggest itself to a person 
skilled in the art.—The General Electric Co. v. The DeForest Radio Co. (Dis- 
trict me District of Delaware).—Yearly Index Page 3278, Col. 1 (Vol- 
ume . 


States on January 19. 


Sioux County, Nebraska, v. 
Surety Company, No. 196. 


National 


questions whether under the |} 


| court misinterpreted the Nebraska de- 


“ : ; : - | which have be verruled, 
paid-up capital stock in violation h have been overruled 
the laws of Nebraska, and whether der Nebraska laws a 
is prohibited from depositing 
moneys in any bank in excess of 


action can be taxed against the de- 
per cent of the paid-up capital stock, 


before the Supreme Court of the United 


The case is that of The People of 


The petitioner contends that the lower | 


cisions and based its ruling upon dicta | 
; Seizure of property is entirely independ- 
Respondent takes the position that un- | 
county treasurer | 
county } 
50 | 


| fendants 
| troopers that they were committing at | 
| the time an offense against the Federal 
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Prohibition 


Court Upholds Arrest 


By State Troopers 
For Federal Offense 


| Defendants Made Voluntary 


Disclosure While Stopped 
by Constabulary in Per- 
formance of Duty. 


UNITED 
BUMBOLA AND LAWRENCE GRIMALDI. 
No. 13904. District Court OF THE 
NORTHERN DIstRICT OF New YorK. 
The facts before the court in this case 


| 
{ 
} 
| 
| 
| 


290 Federal 827-829 and cases therein 


cited, 


Property may be searched by.a pri- | 


vate person, acting at his peril, and, if 
a cause of forfeiture is shown to exist 
against it, condemnation will follow, not- 


withstanding the seizure was by an un- | 


authorized person, U. S. v-_ Storey, 294 


| Federal 517-519, and cases therein cited. 


| The Gambino case does not -in any Way | 


| hibition Act | 
| troopers, in the absence of a State en- 


question these interpretations. 


It simply holds that the National Pro- 
does not clothe the State 


forcement act, with any greater author- 


| ity in the enforcement of the Prohibi- 


STATES OF AMERICA Y. JOSEPH | 


tion laws than they have in the en- 
forcement of other Federal laws, that 
is that they are State officials and not 


| agents of the United States and must 
| act accordingly. 


| showed that State troopers, in the per- | 


formance of a State duty, stopped a car, | 
and while performing that duty the de- | 


voluntarily disclosed to 


prohibition laws, 


The court held that it was the duty 


| of the State officers to arrest without 





| the seizure. 


warrant the defendants committing the | s , als | 
| and not in cooperation with them, dis- | 


offense against the Federal laws. 


The full text of the opinion, delivered belies conemalttes and made 


by Judge Bryant, follows: 

This is an application made before 
trial upon affidavits to vacate a search 
New York State Constabulary, 
a warrant, and to suppress as evidence 
the use of the property seized thereun- 


| der and to obtain a return of the prop- | 
{ 


erty seized. 


The moving and answering affidavits | 
} do not, in all respects, agree regarding 


the circumstances and facts surrounding 
These discrepancies or dis- 
putes cannot be passed upon by the 


| Court through the medium of affidavits, 
; and when the statements are irreconcil- 
| able, the witnesses not being before the 
| Court, the facts and circumstances sur- 
| rounding the search and seizure as re- 
| lated by the officers making such search 


and seizure must control. 


Facts Related by Court. 


Under this rule in brief the facts are: 
“That on November 


| Trooper Spellicy was at the Oneida Bar- 


racks, New York, and by his superior 
officer was ordered to go out on the 


i highway after a 5-ton Mack truck bear- 
; ing a New York license, No. 736646, | 


which, his superior officer informed chim, 
had just passed going east toward Utica, 


|; New York. He was to check the driver 


| of said truck to ascertain whether 


| the driver 


| 
| 


| liquors. 





or 
not he had a chauffeur’s license and cer- 
tificate of registration. 

“In company with Trooper Wind he 
proceeded east and overtook said truck 
and ordered the driver to stop; he asked 
for his operator’s license, 
which was produced; he asked for the 
certificate of registration, and the driver 
was unable to produce same; he then 
informed the driver that he would have 
to return to the barracks in order to 
check up the ownership of the truck; 
the driver then asked the trooper, “Can’t 
we fix this up?” and the trooper re- 
plied “that he would have to return to 
the barracks”; the driver then asked the 
trooper if he could get out of the truck 
and talk with him, and having received 
an affirmative reply he got off and went 
to the rear of the car with the trooper 
and asked if he could not let him 
go, and the trooper replied that 
it was impossible. The trooper then 
asked the driver what he was hauling 
and he replied that he had a load of 
beer, and upon being asked what kind 


of beer, replied good beer, and —_ 
t | 
about this time the other occupant of | 


asked if it could not be fixed up. 


the truck got off and came back and 
held out his hand to the trooper, in his 
hand there was a quantity of paper 
money and the trooper said ‘nothing 
doing.’ 


“The trooper then went back to the 


front end of the truck and asked the 
driver how to enter the truck and the 


driver opened a door back of the cab | 


seat and there the trooper observed a 


12, 1927, State | 


the | 


| their acts 


| and seizure made by members of the | 
com- | 











number of bags and cases and through 


a hole in one of the bags near the door 
he saw bottles and the driver took one 
of the bottles out of the bag, which was 
a small pint bottle and the trooper could 
see the label thereon ‘Black Horse Ca- 
nadian Ale.’ 
the driver to turn around and go back 
to the barracks and the truck and load 
was thereafter turned over to United 
States Prohibition Officials and the de- 
fendants arrested upon a charge of vio- 


| lation of the National Prohibition Act.” 


Rely on Recent Opinion. 


The trooper then ordered | 


This motion is made by accused re- 
lying almost wholly upon the holding in | 


the case, Gambino et al v. United States, 
274 U.S. 
Yearly Index Page 2928, Vol. II). (Opin- 
ion read December 12, 1927), That case 
holds that “‘any officers of the law” men- 
tioned in Section 26 of Title II of the 


| National Prohibition Act refers to Fed- 


eral officers only and that New York 
State troopers are not hereby made 
agents of the United States. They, 


; (The United States Daily, | 


therefore, have no greater authority in | 
the enforcement of the National Prohi- | 
bition Act than in the enforcement of | 


any other Federal law. 


It always has been, and now is, their | 


duty equally with Federal officers to en- 
force all laws passed by Congress in so 


far as they have authority so to do. | 


State the possession and transportation 
of intoxicating liquor, while a Federal 
offense is not a State offense, and State 
officials have not the authority of Fed- 


| eral Prohibition officials, acting under 


Federal law, upon probable cause to 
search automobiles for contraband 
When, if at all, they stop and 
search an automobile for the sole pur- 
pose of aiding in the enforcement of the 
Federal Prohibition Law they make an 


| unauthorized and unwarranted search. 


Constitutional Rights Discussed. 


It is not, however, every unauthorized | 


search and seizure that violates the 
rights guaranteed by the Fourth and 
Fifth Amendments to the Constitution. 
These amendments are restrictions on 
Federal activities only. ‘The Supreme 
Court of the United States has emphat- 
ically held that the Constitutional inhibi- 
tions, the Fourth and Fifth Amendments, 


| are not directed against the conduct of 
| State officials, either as such or as individ- 


uals and accordingly it follows that, when 
a search and seizure and arrest for 


; Federal violation is made by State po- 


| There being no Prohibitory Law in this | 


lice on their own initiative and without | 


cooperation with any agency of the 
United States, or when the arrest or 


ent of the United States Government or 
its officials, the evidence, though pro- 
cured by the misconduct of the police 
may nevertheless be used ina prosecution 
in a Federal jurisdiction,” In re Schuetze 


Had Right to Stop Car. 


The State Troopers had the right to 


stop the car in question and check the 
driver for license annd registration card 
(New York Highway Law Section 282 
Subdivision 4-a), That was a State act 
and one they were authorized and re- 
quired to do. If in the performance 
of that act i 

of the U. S. Government and its officials 


Federal law 
the arrest 
would not come under the 
condemnation of the Fourth and Fifth 
Amendments even though wnauthorized. 


They would not have been 


covered.2@ violation of a 


U. S. v. Schroeder, 7 Fed- 
cited with approval in the 
Gambino case. 


In this connection the court must take | 
| judicial notice of the fact that the troop- 
ers were under orders fro msuperior offi- | 


cers to aid in the enforcement of the Fed- 


eral law “with as much fore and as much } 


vigor as they would enforce any State 
law or local ordinance,” 
fact that there is no State Prohibitory 
Law should make no difference in their 


offenders to the Federal 
prosecution and there seems to be no 
question but that the State troopers be- 


| lieved that they were required by law 


to aid in enforcing the National Prohi- 


bition Act and that the aid so given in | 
this and other cases was accepted and | 


acted on by the Federal officials. The 


Court cannot believe that_ the troopers | 
as State officials had any right to search | 


the car in question. « 
Search Would Be Unlawful. 


While the law gives an official at the | 
time of making an arrest the right to | 
search the person and the premises of | 


the person for evidence of the crime, to 


say that authority given State officials 
i to stop a driver and ask to see his license 
gives him authority to search the per- | 


son, car and luggage of the occupant is 
to set aside inalienable rights of Ameri- 
can citizenship. Laws cannot and should 
not be enforced by such subterfuges. 

If a search was made in this case, as 
contended by defendants one was, the 
troopers im making same _ were tres- 
passers. ‘Taking judicial notice of their 
mistaken belief as to their authority to 
enforce by search and seizure the Na- 
tional Prohibition Act and their belief 
that in. so doing they were acting as 
agents of the United States the Court 
must hold that the search, if one was 
made as defendants contend, was for 
the purpose of enforcing the Prohibition 
Act and not in the performance of their 
duties as State officials amd that the 
search having been made ‘for the sole 
purpose Of aiding the Prohibition Offi- 


{Continazed on Poge 10, Column 7.] 


,, acting independently | ’ ; 
ne I : : | patent by purchase and assignment from 


assignment from Simmons, in 1923. De-| t t c 
plate for decorative purposes, which plate 


acting’ | 
atey “ Ty. a? al | solely for the purpose of enforcing a 
monly called “State Troopers,” without | Federal law. 


| eral 2d 60, 


and that the | 
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Invention 


On Auto Bumper Doess of Ornamental Bar 


Two Claims of Patent Found to Be Invalid and Therefore 
Not to Be Infringed. 


THE CARrROLL-THOMPSON COMPANY, De- | 

FENDANT-APPELLANT, V. THE CENTRAL | 
No. | 
APPEALS, | 


FIXTURE COMPANY; 
Court OF 


Brass AND 
4824; CIRCUIT 
S1xtu Circuit. 


P)aintiff’s reduction in the thickness | 


of an ornamental strip applied to the 
so as to eliminate reinforcibility does not 
involve patentable invention over the 
prior art and claims 1 and 2 of the patent 
were held void. 

Before Denison and Knappen, Circuit 
Judges. The full text of the per curiam 
opinion of the Court follows: 

This suit was brought June 30, 1925, 
for infringement of United States patent 
to Simmons, No. 1878906, May 24, 
for automobile bumpers. Plaintiff (Cen- 
tral Brass & Fixture Company) owns the 


fendant is an automobile dealer. The 


: | mons 
front member of an automobile bumper | 


While the Matthews and Edsall patents 
relate to ornamentation in nonanologous 
arts, the feature of ornamentation is not 
without some significance. But, disre- 
garding Matthews and Edsall, the result is 
the same. The Smith patent relates di- 
rectly to the automobile bumper art. Sim- 
is distinguished from Smith, so 
far as here pertinent, only in the facts 
(a) that Smith applied his ornamental 


| bar to the top surface of the bumper, 
While Simmons put his upon the bumper 


| Simmons 


front; and (b) that Smith’s bar was re- 
inforcing as well as ornamental, while 
made his bar so thin that it 


| had no appreciable reinforcing quality. 


1921, | 


bumper in question is manufactured and | 


used by ihe Chevrolet Company, a constit- 
uent of General Motors Corporation, 
which defends this suit. The District 
Court held the patent valid and infringed, 
and entered the usual interlocutory de- 


cree for injunction and accounting, from | 


which this appeal is taken on the grounds 
of invalidity of patent and noninfringe- 
ment. 


Thin Metallic Cover 
A pplied to Burnpers 


The specification recites the c 
well known, that (apparently referring to 


| 


As stated by plaintiff’s expert wit- 
ness: “The reinforcing or the structural 
strengthening effect is absent from the 
Simmons’ structure. So that it comes 
down to this, that while in the prior art 
it was old according to the patentee’s 
own admission to apply a nickelplated 


had reinforcing qualities, Simmons, while 
retaining the decorative effect of the 
plate so applied, elminates its reinforcing 
quality.’’ 

Especially in view of this state of the 
bumper art, we can. not think mere re- 
duction of the thickness of the orna- 
mental strip so as to eliminate reinforci- 
bility invloves*patentable invention; and 


| that is all Simmons did so far as con- 
| cerns claims 1 and 2. 


| ence 


fact, as | Sttip om the front, as distinguished from 


the then present art) automobile bumpers | 


are made “of comparatively heavy stock 


of a reinforcing member and in other in- 


stances the metal bumper itself is nickel- | 


plated for at least a portion of its 
length.” The stated object of the inven- 
tion is to “provide a thin metallic cov- 


| plainly lacking. 


ering which can be quickly and easily ap- ! 


plied to the front bar of the bumper 
ornamental or finished effect to 
bumper; and this covering can be of pol- 
ished metal, nickel plate or enameled as 


which can be quickly and easily removed 
when desired.” 

We think claims 1 and 2 void for lack 
of patentable invention: Claim 1 calls 
for a bumper “having a sheet metal cover 
applied to the front member thereof to 
impart a finish thereto.” Claims 2 differs 
from claim 1 in calling for a detachable 
connection of the 


the bumper front. The use of a detach- 


purposes was old, as shown by Matthews, 
No. 312877, Feb. 24, 1885, who applied an 
ornamental sheet metal covering to a 
cheap foot-bar for stoves, thereby de- 
creasing the expense; also by Edsall, No. 
358151, Feb. 22, t 

folding of a sheet metal covering about 
angle-iron bed rods, characterized as ob- 
jectionable in appearance, “to render 
same acceptable im appearance and for 
retaining the mattress upon the bed-bot- 
tom,” etc; also by Smith, No. 1271786, 
July 9, 1918, who discloses the applica- 
tion to the top surface of a wooden 
bumper bar of a thin sheet metal plate 
so as to give the bumper “a neat and 
ornamental appearance resembling that 
of a highly polished solid metal bar.” 


sheet metal cover to | 


Nor can we see any patentable differ- 
between putting the ornamental 


the top of a bumper car. The Simmons’ 
device has utility, especialy in cheapen- 
ing the cost of construction as compared 


; : ; with that of a solid orn struc- 
and in some instances are provided with | - é amental struc 
action, except that they must take the | a separate nickelplated strip in the form 
Court for } 


ture; and the large Chevrolet production 
indicates favorable public reception. But 
those considerations can not prevail 
where, as here, patentable invention is 
Olin v. Timken, 155 U. 
S. 141, 155; McClain v. Ortmeyer, 141 
U. S. 419, 429; Gould v. Cincinnati Co. 
—C. C. A. 6—194 Fed. 680, 685; Package 


f | Co. v. Johson Co—C. C. A, 6—246 Fe 
proper for the purpose of imparting an | ohson Co.—C. C. A. 6—246 Fed. 


the | 


1887, who discloses a | 


: ; | teeth around the 
| able metal strip or cover for ornamental | 





at p. 602. 
As to claims 3, 4 and 5; Claim 3 reads: 
“The combination with an automobile 


desired.” Another expressed object is “‘to | bumper of a thin sheet metal cover for 


| provide a nickel-plated or enameled cover | 


the front member thereof, the opposite 
edges of said cover being folded around 
the opposite edges of the bumper.” Claim 
4 differs from claim 3 only in substi- 
tuting for the last element the words “said 


cover having a rolled over upper edge 


!and depending tongues along its lower 


edge for the purpose set forth,” that is 
to say, rolling the upper edge of the cover 
over the upper edge of the bumper plate, 
and folding the depending tongues or 
lower edge of the 
bumper plate. Claim 5 calls for a thin 
sheet metal cover “having its upper and 
lower edges shaped for engagement with 
the upper and lower edges of said front 


| member whereby said cover can be at- 


tached to said front member.” 
Of these claims it seems enough to say 


| that they plainly are not infringed. Each 


calls for attaching the ornamental strip 
by rolling or folding its opposite edges 
around the opposite edges of the bar. De- 
fendant’s strips have not this feature. 
They are attached to the bumper only by 
clamps on the face thereof. 

The decree of the district court must 
be reversed, with directions to dismiss 


| bill of complaint. 


November 8, 1927. 


Sore throat waits here also 


After long exposure to bad weather, after 
sudden changes of temperature, after min- 
gling with crowds—gargle with Listerine, the 
safe antiseptic, when you get home. 


This pleasant precaution has nipped many 
acold and sore throat in the bud, before they 


became serious. 


Listerine, being antiseptic, immediately 
attacks the countless bacteria that lodge in 


the mouth and throat where so many colds 
start. It is important, however, that you use 
it early—and frequently. 

Most of the fall and winter months are 
“sore throat months” and for your own pro- 
tection use Listerine night and morning. It 
is a good habit to acquire. 


Lambert Phar- 


macal Company, St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


SISTERINE 


SHAVIN G 
CREAM - 
Tf you don’tsay this won- 
derful oew cream gives 
you thecoolestshave you 
ever had you will be one 
of the few exceptions. 


Gargle when you get home . 


RINE 


— the safe antiseptic 
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Tax on Revenues | 
Paid by Lessee Not | 


Income of Lessor 


District Court Invalidates As- 
sessment as Failing to 
Levy on Increase in 
Wealth. 


Boston AND MAINE R. R. Vv. UNITED 
States. UNITED STATES*COURT FOR 
THE DISTRICT OF MASSACHUSETTS. No. | 
2234. 
The lessee of a railroad convenanted to | 

pay all expenses in behalf of the leased | 

properties, including all taxes. | Federal | 
tax authorities assessed a deficiency, al- 
leged to be due as a result of the ex- 
clusion by the lessee of amounts paid as 

Federal income tax on income derived | 

from the leased properties. 
Judgment was for the plaintiff, the | 

court holding that the lessor of the prop- 
erty could not be made richer however 
high the Federal tax might amount. 


Fact Lost Sight Of. 


The opinion of the Board of Tax Ap- | 
peals in the Appeal of the Providence and 
Worcester R. R., 5 B. T. A. 1086, was re- 
garded as losing sight of this fact when | 
it decided a similar case in favor of the 
Government. 

The full text df the opinion by Judge | 
Lowell follows: 

This case was seleajed from several | 
other similar ones to test the question 
whether the payment of the Federal in- | 
come tax under a lease which provided 
for the payment of all taxes by the lessee | 
subjects the lessor to a further tax on the | 
sum of money so paid. 

The case was tried on a stipulation of 
facts, which was essentially a restate- | 
ment of plaintiff’s declaration. The fol- 
lowing statement is taken almost ver- 
batim from the declaration: 

On June 30, 1900, the Fitchburg Rail- 
road leased for the term of 99 years all 
its railroad and porperty of every de- 
scription to the Boston and Maine Rail- 
road, 








Lessee to Pay Taxes. 

The lesse convenated to pay all operat- 
ing expenses of the lessor, including 
therein all repairs and renewals, all ex- 
penditures arising out of any contract, 
obligation, business, neglect, or mis- | 
feasance, or however otherwise arising, 
in any way connected with the ownership, 
use or operation of the demised premises, 
etcs., including therein damages to per- 
sons or property, insurance, all taxes of 
every description, Federal, State and mu- 
nicipal, upon the lessor’s property, busi- 
ness, indebtedness, income, franchises, or 
capital stock, or said rental, all expenses 
consequent upon or incidental to the re- 
newal or refunding of the lessor’s in- 
debtedness or that of any road owned, 
leased, or operated by it, any expendi- 
tures hereinafter declared to be operat- 
ing expenses, all necessary legal ex- 
penses of the lessor and the organiza- 
tion expenses of the lessor. 

The lessee further convenated to pay. 
as the same became due, the rentals of 
all railroads of which it came into pos- 
session or which it should operate under 
and by virtue of the lease and to pay 
the interest on the indebtedness of the 
lessor and on the indebtedness of all 
roads leased or operated by the lessor, 
which lessor was under obligation to 
pay, ete. 

Rental Agreement. 

As rental for said lease, the lessee 
agreed to pay on the first day of October, 
1900, and on the first days of each sub- 
sequent January, April, July and October 
during the term of the lease, to each 
holder of the lessor’s preferred stock— 
exclusive of any in the lessor’s treasury 
—$1.58 for every share held by him, and 
to each holder of the lessor’s common 
stock—exclusive of any in the lessor’s 
treasury—$0.25 for every share held by 
him; and in case of any failure so to 
pay, each sharehclder was to have a 
separate right of action against the 
lessee for the amount due to him. The 
lesee also provided the lessor with of- 
fice accommodations, and paid $7,000 a 
year to defray its “organization ex- 
penses.” 

For the calendar year 1917, the said 
Fitchburg Railroad Company was as- 
sessed income, war-profits and exeess- 
profits taxes under the Revenue Acts of 
1916 and 1917 upon its income for the 
said calendar year, amounting to $61,- 
422.06, and in 1918 the said taxes were 
paid by the lessee, the Boston and Maine 
Railroad. 

Thereafter, and on or about the first 
day of December, 1919, the Fitchburg 
Railroad .Company was legally consoli- 
dated with the Boston and Maine Rail- 
road, under and by virtue of the laws 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
and of the States of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire and New York. 


Tax Levied On Tax. 

On or about the 26th day of February, 
1921, the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue assessed an additional income tax 
upon the Fitchburg Railroad Company 
for the calendar year 1917, amounting 
to the sum of $3,920.55, said assessment 
purporting to have been made under the 
Revenue Acts of 1916 and 1917 and 
further purporting to be taxes arising 
from inclusion by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue in the income of said 
Fitchburg Railroad Company for the 
calendar year 1917 of the amount of the | 
taxes previously assessed for the calen- 
dar year 1917 upon said income and paid 
by said lessee, Boston and Maine Rail- 
road, to wit, the amount of $61,422.06. 

On or about the 20th day of July, 1921, 
the Collector of Internal Revenue at 
Boston, Massachusetts, demanded pay- 
ment of said additional taxes amounting 
to $3,920.55 within the period of 10 davs 
from date thereof, under threat of the 
penalties provided by law. 

The Boston and Maine Railroad paid 
the tax under protest and filed a 4aim 
for refund, which the Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue neither allowed nor re- 
‘the lapse of six months 
the present suit was brought. 


Method of Creating Wealth. 

If the Government’s contention’ is 
sound, the Treasury Department has dis- 
covered a manner of creating wealth: the 
age-long search for the Philosopher’s 
Stone, which would turn into gold what- 
ever it touched, has at last successfully 
ended. By merely laying the primary 
tax the Department thereby creates in- | 
come, which is subject to a secondary | 
tax; this in turn is further income, which 
is subject to a tertiary tax; and this in 
turn gives rise to a quartenary tax; and 
so on, ad infinitum. 

This result is clearly shown. in the 
opinion of Judge Morton in U. S. v. 
Norwich & W. R. Co., 16 F. (2d) 944, 
where a similar situation was presented, | 
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THE UNITED STATES D 


Leases 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


. 
EDUCTIONS.—Federal income tax paid under a lease which provided for 
the payment of all taxes by the lessee constitutes an allowable deduction 


in the amounts so paid.—Boston and Maine R. R. v. United States. 


(United 


States District Court for the District of Massachusetts).—Yearly Index Page 


3280, Col. 1 (Volume IT). 


‘ 


URISDICTION: Board ‘of Tax Appeals: Act-of 1926.—The Board of Tax 
Appeals has jurisdiction under Section 284 (e) of the Revenue Act of 1926 


to determine whether a collection on 


October 5, 1928, of taxes for 1917 and 


1919 was barred by the statute of limitations —Greylock Mills v. Commissioner 


of Internal Revenue. 
4 (Volume II). 


(Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 3280, Col. 





QTATUTE OF LIMITATIONS.—Where the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
” nue and the taxpayer continue negotiations for adjustment of disputed 
taxes and no notice is given of termination of an unlimited waiver, the statute 
of limitations will not bar the assessment and collection of the taxes in ques- 


tion. 


Greylock Mills v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


(Board of Tax 


Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 3280, Col. 4 (Volume II). 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or retied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 


disposition of other cases.—Extract 
Internal Revenues. 


from regulations of Commissioner of 


‘Wisdom of Continued Heavy Borrowing 


By Germany Declared to Be Doubtful 


Agent General for Reparation Payments Says Inflow of 
Foreign Capital May Affect Progress Adversely. 


[Continued from Page 7.] 


Committee of the Reichstag estimated | 


the short-term credits as at the end of 
October at 3,600 millions gross amount, 
—that is, without deducting = short 
credits owing to Germans from abroad. 

The amount of German short-term debt 
does not appear to have increased ap- 
preciably as compared, for example, 
with the position in the early summer. 


| The proceeds of certain long-term loans 


have been used expressly for the pur- 
pose of retiring short debts, and favor- 
able rates of exchange may have in- 
duced some further repayment of short 
loans. 

But foreign bankers continue to offer 
short money at favorable rates of in- 
terest, and when German bankers refuse 
these offers it evidence of  self- 
restraint on their part rather than the 
result of conditions in the local market 
which make transactions of that sort 
unprofitable. 

Short-dated debt owing by the com- 
munes to foreign lenders, either directly 
or through the medium of German banks, 
remains a pressing and difficult prob- 
lem. The amount is indefinite but is at 
present the subject of inquiry at the 
instance of the Reich. 


Influence of Credits 
On Economy Outlined 


2. Effects of Foreign Loans: The whole 
German economy has been under the in- 
fluence of inflowing foreign credit and in 
some respects has been dominated by it. 
to attempt at this point to trace its ef- 
fects over the entire field of German 
economics activity would burden unduly 
this section of the report. Consequently 
it is intended here merely to outline the 
bearing which foreign loans have had 


is 


but not decided, as the decision turned on 
another point. Judge Morton says: 

“Tf the Government’s right to the tax 
here claimed be sustained, the sum paid 
for this tax will constitute additional in- 
come of the defendant. On that income 
an additional tax would be assessable; 
the additional tax, when paid, would 
constitute further income of the defend- 
ant, on which another tax would be as- 
sessable; and so. 

“Counsel agree that to compute the 
tax with mathematical precision resort 
must be had to calculus. It is said in 
argument that on one of the case which 
depend on this the total amount of the 
tax, if computed according to the Govern- 
ment’s attention, will be over 200 per 
cent of the entire Income.” 

An objection of some force to this 
form of taxation is that it requires for 
its computatin a complicated algebraic 
formula. See U.S. v. Norwich and W. R. 
Co.. ubi supra, Edwards v. Slocum, 287 
F. 651, 654, and Edwards v. Slocum, 264 
U. S. 61, 63. But the Government’s an- 
swer to this contention seems sound: 
That if this be income, difficutly of compu- 
tation is not a legal hindrance to the col- 
lection of a tax thereon. 


No Profit to Lessor. 

The plaintiff objects to the tax on the 
ground that the money used to pay it is 
not income as it was never received by 
the Fitchburg Railroad. This contention 
is unsound. West End St. Ry. Co. v 
Malley, 246 F. 625; Rersselaer & S. R. 
Co. v. Irwin, 249 F. 726; Houston Belt 
& Terminal Ry. Co. v. U. S., 250 F. 1; 
U. S. v. Westerfi Union Tel. Co., 19 F. 
(2d) 157; and cases cited. 

A more serious criticism is that the 
only source of income remaining to the 
Fitchburg Railroad is the rental paid by 
the Boston and Maine, and that an in- 
come tax paid as it was in the case is 
not regarded as rent. Guild v. Sampson, 
232 Mass. 509; Duffy v. Central R. R., 
268 U. S. 55, 63. 

The conclusive answer to the Govern- 
ment’s contention, however, seems to be 
thet there is no gain to the Fitchburg 
Railroad from the transaction. See also 
Goodrich v. Edwards, 255 U. S. 527; Pit- 
ney v. Duffy, 291 F. 621, and Duffy v. 
Pitney, 2 F. (2d) 230. 

“Income may be defined as the gain 
derived from capital from labor, or from 
both combined, provided that it be under- 
stood to include profit gained through 
sale or conversion of capital assets. 
Eisner v. Macomber, 252, U. 


“s 


Co. v. Smietanka, 255 U. S. 509, 517. 
No Gain on Profit. 

The Fitchburgh Railroad gets no gain 
or profit. It is not made richer by the 
tax so paid. Its financial sitpation 
the same as when no income tax is laid, 
and continues the same however high the 
rate of such taxation may become. 

The opinion in the Appeal of the Provi- 
dence and Worcester R. 
1086, which decided a question like the 
present one in favor of the Government, 
loses sight of this fact. 

The tax in the present .case is also ob- 
noxious to the cardinal rule that the in- 
cidence ‘of a tax should not be considered 
in levying a tax. Edwards v. Slocum, 
287 F. 651, 655; Edwards v. Sloucum, 264 
U. S. 61, 63. 

Judgment for plaintiff. 


189.” | 
Clarke, J., in Merchants’ Loan and Trust | 


is | 


B. 8 BT. A. 


upon the development of German busi- 


| ness conditions in general and upon for- 


eign trade, both of which are treated in 
detail in subsequent chapters. In addi- 
tion a somewhat more detailed discus- 


sion is given of the effects of these loans | 


upon the foreign exchanges and upon 
stock market speculation. 

(a) On busines conditions: The develop- 
ment of business conditions in Germany 
during the last year has been entirely 
characteristic of a period when large 
supplies of fresh funds become available 
Tor, production and consumption. Many 
of the changes manifested were in the 
directed of relief from conditions which 
had been seriously adverse. For example, 
severe and wide-spread unemployment 
decreased until by October, 1927, more 
persons were gainfully employed in Ger- 
many that at any previous time. The 
number of commercial failures and the 
amount of dishonored bills also much 
diminished. 


The physical volume of production in 


the basic industries, which was already | 
high in the latter half of 1926, has been ! 


running well above the average for that 
year, and less precise reports from the 
finishing industries point in the same di- 
rection. Building activity, railway traf- 


| fie and domestic trade at both wholesale 
| and retail have shown on the whole a 


similar advancement. 

The larger volume of goods produced 
has in general passed into consumption, 
and only within recent weeks have re- 
ports appeared that stocks of goods ready 
for consumption were accumulating. The 
larger volume of goods consumed is ex- 
plained on the score of wide employment 
and higher wages. But the price index 
for consumers’ goods at wholesale rose 
about 18 points from February to Octo- 
ber, and now stands at almost the same 
level as when the ardous process of 
rationalization was begun. 

These developments are described indi- 
vidually in a later chapter. To attribute 
all of these changes to the single fact of 
foreign borrowing would be a misappre- 
hension, for they were in reality the re- 
sult of a complicated set of forces. But 
the stimulating effect of new funds, in 


this case derived largely from abroad, is’ 


to be seen in all of them, whether favor- 
able or the reverse; and the signs of ex- 
pansion which are visible are largely the 
reflection of incoming foreign credit. 


Exports Remain 
Below Imports 


(b) On foreign trade. The growth of 
German business activity briefly indi- 
cated above has brought with it some 
growth in export trade, but up to the 
present time exports still remain far 
below imports. In the interim Report 
of this year it was said: 

“It is only natural that the first ben- 
efits of so sweeping a process of recon- 
struction should be visible in a strength- 
ening of conditions at home, and in a 
revival of internal consumption and 
trade. But the real test of the value of 
readjustment depends upon a further 
question, as to the power of German 
commerce and industry to compete again 
with the rest of the world. If what has 
thus far been done results only in quick- 
ening the pace and enlarging the volume 
of domestic business, the readjustment 
may be regarded as still incomplete and 
Its present advantages as only tran- 
sitory. It might even lead to over-de- 
velopment internally with possibilities of 
new difficulties in the future. But if 
better domestic markets and the larger 
production therein implied bring more 
active foreign trade both ways, export 
as well as import, then it will be clear 
that German industry has reestablished 
itself on a campetitive basis and the 
process of readjustment may bepegarded 


as having been successfully completed.” | 


Since’July, it is true, the value of ex- | ber 19, 1925, a conference was held at 


ports has shown an encouraging rise, 
but the foreign trade deficit for the 12 
months ended October 31, 1927, amounted 
one-the-less to about  3,600,000,000 
reichsmarks. 
that some part of the imported raw 
materials which contributed to the mak- 
ing of this deficit will flow out again 
in the form of finished goods. the very 


indication of the strength of the 


de- 
mands of internal consumption. 


| Foreign Loans 
Paid for Imports 


In paying for this excess of imports 
Germany relied mainly on loans and cred- 
| its from abroad. It is axiomatic that a 
borrowing country imports the proceeds 
| of its loans in gold (or devisen).or in 

securities or in goods, but it is, of course, 

not to be assumed that the making of 
F loan necessarily precedes the import 
of goods. In Germany the process has 
| been more complex, in that foreign loans 
j have often been used as the basis for 
domestic credit, which in turn has stimu- 
lated domestic production and consump- 
| tion, calling for further goods from 
abroad and further loans. The foreign 


trade deficit, viewed both as cause and | 


las effect, is intimately bound up with 


| Revision of Inventory 
' Was Said to Be Erroneous 


While it is to be assumed | 


| one 
n later with the narrowing of the other. 
size of the import balance gives some | 


| viously maintained. 
| fluence at all times has been the inter- 


Incomes 


Negotiations t 


| 
| 


Consent to Waiver 
Considered Binding | 


Board of Tax Appeals Sustains | 
Assessment Determined Five 
Years After Accruement. 


GREYLOCK MILLs, PETITIONER, V. COM- 
MISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Boarp oF Tax APPEALS, No. 11926. 
Assessment and collection on De- 

| cember 18, 1925, of taxes for 1918 and 

1919 is not barred by the statute of | 

limitations where an unlimited waiver | 

was executed in February, 1923, if the 

Commissioner of Internal Revenue and 

the taxpayer have continued negotia- | 

tions during that time for adjustment | 
of differences, and the taxpayer gave 
no notice as to termination of his con- 
sent to the waiver, the Board of Tax 

Appeals held herein. 

The Board of Tax Appeals has juris- | 
diction under the Revenue Act of 1926 
to determine whether a collection on | 
October 5, 1923, of taxes for 1917 and 
1919 was barred by the statute of limi- 
tation, it was also held. 

The full text of the 
lows: 

Findings of Fact.—The petitioner is a 
corporation organized and existing under | 


° : ' 
discussion fol- 


| and by virtue of the laws of the Com- 
| monwealth of Massachusetts with prin- | 


cipal office at North Adams. The notice | 
of deficiency was mailed to the petitioner 
on December 18, 1925. 


Assessment Collected 


Years After Accruement 


The petitioner filed its return for the 
calendar year 1917 on April 5, 1918; its 
return for the period ended June 30, 1918, 


| on June 15, 1919, and its return for the 


fiscal year ended June 30, 1919, on Sep- | 
tember 19, 1919, 

On October 5, 1925, the collector of In- | 
ternal Revenue at Boston, Massachusetts, 
collected from the petitioner the sum of 
$18,791.62, being taxes asserted by the 
respondent to be due for the calendar 
year 1917, in addition to those shown on 
the return, in the sum of $13,027.12, and 
interest thereon in the sum of $5,764.50. 
This tax was assessed on January 3, 1920. 

On October 5, 1925, the collector also 
collected from the petitioner the sum of 
$28,298.98, being the balance of the tax 
shown to be due on its return for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1919, in the 
sum of $21,994.02, together with interest 
thereon in the sum of $6,304.96. 

The Revenue Act of 1924 was enacted 
on June 2, 1924. 

On or about January 12, 1923, the peti- 
tioner received Treasury Department. | 
letter dated January 11, 1923, which is | 
the ordinary 30-day letter, covering an 
additional tax liability for the years 1917, 
1918, and 1919 in the amount of $153,- 
426.26. 

On or about January 20, 1923, the pe- 
tioner received Treasury Department let- 
ter dated January 19, 1923, in which it is 
requested that petitioner execute a 
waiver form for the year 1917. 


Hearings Were Held 


On Petitioner’s Request 
On or about January 23, 1923, the pe- | 
titioner filed with the respondent its ap- | 
peal from the Treasury Department, | 
letter dated January 11, 1923, a hearing 
being requested. On or about January 
23, 1923, the petitioner filed with the 
respondent an instrument in writing 
designated “Income and Profits Tax 
Waiver,” covering the year 1917. 

In addition, the petitioner filed with | 
the respondent on February 6, 1923, an- 
other instrument in writing designated 
“Income and Profits Tax Waiver,” cov- 
ering the years 1917-1920. 

The petitioner has not filed any other 
“Income and Profits Tax Waivers” or 
consents of any nature to a later deter- 
mination, assessment or collection of 
any of the taxes in controversy. 

On January 30, 1923, by letter mailed | 
that day, a hearing was granted by the | 
respondent to the petitioner covering the 
vears 1917 to 1920, in accordance with 
the petitioner’s request, this hearing be- | 
ing set for February 6, 1923. 

On February 26, 1923, a hearing was 
held in the Income Tax Unit, petitioner 
being represented by counsel. 

On April 11, 1923, the respondent is- 
sued an official ruling known as “Mim. 
3085,” and officially published same in | 
Internal Revenue Bulletin, Volume II, 
No. 4, page 29, dated April, 1923, and 
thereafter officially published same in In- 


, ternal Revenue Bulletin, Cumulative Bul- 


letin II-1, January-June, 1923, page 174. | 


On August 27, 1925, a 30-day letter | 
was mailed to the petitioner by the re- | 
spondent, asserting a deficiency in tax 
amounting to $111,287.91 for the years | 
1917, 1918, and 1919. 

On or about September 21, 1925, a 
protest was filed by the petitioner with | 
the respondent to such notice. 

On October 9, 1925, a letter was | 
mailed to the petitioner by respondent 
granting a conference for October 19, 
1925, in accordance with petitioner’s re- 
quest of September 21, 1925. On Octo- | 


which. the petitioner was represented by 
counsel. | 
On or about November 24, 1925, | 


foreign borrowing, and each is a part of | 
the same problem. The narrowing of | 
is apt to be associated sooner or 


The usual detailed analysis of Ger- | 

any’s foreign trade appears in a later 
chapter. 

(c) On the foreign exchanges. — For | 


| somewhat more than a year the quota- | 
| tions of the reichsmark in the foreign 


exchanges have moved more or less freely 
in response to supply and demand. On Au- | 
gust 23, 1926, the Reichsbank released 
the reichsmark from its technical adher- 
ence to the dollar, and since then quo- 
tations have varied both upword and | 


' downward from the rate of 4.20 fkeichs- 


marks to the dollar, at which it was pre- 
The dominating in- 


national flow of funds; international 
movements of goods or changes in the 
relative levels of commodity prices from 
one international market to another have 
been of distinctly secondary importance. 
, Continuation of the text of the 
sections of Mr, Gilbert’s report will — | 
be published in the issue of Jan. 21. | 


| tax were 
| would consider the waivers invalid, but | 
at the conference at the Income Tax | 
peti- | 


; the 


AILY: FRIDAY, JANUARY 20, 1928 


Deductions 


o Adjust Tax 


> 


there was mailed to the petitioner by 
the respondent a letter in which it was 
stated that action would be withheld for 
a period of 10 days in order for peti- 
tioner to advise whether it acquiesced 


in adjustments set forth in letter dated | 


27, 


August 1925. 
On or about December 1, 1925, in 


| answer to the letter of November 24, 


1925, the petitioner’s then counsel 
mailed to respondent a letter in which it 


| was protested that the revision of an 
| inventory led to an erroneous statement 


of taxable income. 


On March 16, 1926, the petitioner | 
filed with the collector of internal reve- | 


nue at Boston, Massachusetts, a claim 


for refund of taxes paid for the year | 


1917, of the rejection of which the peti- 


| tioner was notified on or about Septem- 


ber 30, 1926. 


On or about September 17, 1919, the 
petitioner filed with the collector of in- 
ternal revenue at Boston, a claim for 


credit of taxes paid for 1918, of the re- | 


The petitioner never received notice 


| from the respondent that the waivers | 
| had been accepted. 


petitioner knew that the respondent’s 


| jection of which petitioner was notified 


on or about August 31, 1926. ' 
name appeared on the waivers was on 
October 19, 1925, when the waivers 
were seen at a conference at the In- 
come Tax Unit. 

The petitioner received no communi- 
cations from the respondent in regard 


to the taxes for the years 1917, 1918, | 


and 1919, between February 23, 1923, 
and August 27, 1925, nor did the peti- 


tioner communicate with the respondent. | 


in this regard during such period. 


The petitioner did not serve notice | 


The first time the | 


‘ 


AUTHORIZED STAT#MENTS ONTY ‘Ane Prrsenren Here, Berna 


PUBLISHED 


WitTHouT COMMENT BY 


Unitep States Dai.y. 


_—_—_— 


THE 


} 


Corporations 


Differences 


Bar Application of Law of Limitations 


> ecinsccnanimnannennts 
|Term of Compact 


Not Ended by Notice 


Jurisdiction to Rule on Issue 
Is Also Asserted and 
Exercised in Case. 


instrument so executed, constituted writ- 
ten consent as provided by the statute, 
but that part of it referring to taxes 
for the year 1917 we must consider as 
having expired April 1, 1924. 

In the cases of Perkins Land & Lum- 
ber Co., 9 B. T. A. 528, and Trustees of 
Ohio & Big Sandy Coal Co., 9 B, T. A. 
617, it was held that it is not necessary 
for the Commissioner to personally sign 
waivers in order to have valid consent 
in writing. 

There then arises the question as to 
whether that portion 
taxes for the years 1918 and 1919 had 
expired prior to December 18, 1925, the 
date on which the notice of deficiency 
was mailed to the petitioner. In view 
of the fact that the Commissioner’s bul- 
letin referred only to waivers concerning 
| taxes for the year 1917, we can not hold 
that the waiver in question expired as to 
taxes for 1918 and 1919, simply because 
it also refers to 1917. 

As stated before, in the absence of 
waivers, the statute of limitations would. 
run on the 1918 taxes on June 15, 1924, 
and on the 1919 taxes on September 19, 
1924. The waiver was filed by peti- 





tioner on February 6, 1923, leaving a | idaho — 
Jilinois .... 


| period of approximately three years be- 
tween the time of filing the waiver and 
the time the notice of deficiency was 
sent to petitioner. 


that at any time in the future if the | 


not assessed the petitioner 


Unit on October 19, 


J 1925, the 
tioner 


informed the conferee that in 


the opinion of the petitioner the waivers | 


were already invalid. 


The assessment list for the taxes for | 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1919, was | 


signed in behalf of the respondent on 
November 26, 1919. 


Sidney Alexander, while head of the | 


Special Audit Division of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, signed the two 
waivers on behalf of the respondent, 


sometime between December, 1919, and 
September, i923, under spetific author- | 


ity of the respondent. 


In the early part of March, 1923, the | 
, petitioner brought mandamus proceed- | 
ings to compel the respondent to accept | 
ealendar year returns, but the suit was | 
| resolved in favor of the respondent on 


March 3, 1925. 


| Case Involves Running 


Of Statute of Limitations 
Opinion of Siefkin: 
statute of limitations has run against 


the proposed deficiencies for the year 
1917, the six months’ period ended June 


30, 1918, and the fiscal year ended June | 


30, 1919, and had run against taxes 
which were collected on October 5, 1925, 


the same being an assessment made on | 


9 
w» 


January 1920, of additional taxes 
asserted to be due on the return for 


| the year 1917, and a portion of the taxes | 
shown to be due by the taxpeyer on 
ended | 


return for the fiscal year 
June 30, 1919, assessed November 26, 
1919. 


The deficiency claimed is in the total | 


sum of $111,287.91, as follows: 
Calendar year 1917, $42,476:36; period 


January 1 to June 30, 1918, $14,568.67; | 


fiscal year ended June 30, 1919, $54,- 
242.88. The total amount alleged to 


| have been overpaid is $47,090.60. 


There is no doubt that the waiver for 
1917 taxes, even if valid, expired on 
April 1, 1924, due to the announcement 


of the Commissioner to that effect; and 
| the taxes assessed thereafter were barred | 
by the statute of limitations. 


In the case of Wirt Franklin, 7 B. 
T. A. 636, it was held that where the 
Commissioner gave notice that a consent 
in writing to the determination, assess- 


ment and collection after the time other- | 


wise prescribed by law for such deter- 
mination, assessment and collection, en- 


| tered into by the Commissioner and the 


taxpayer, would expire at a certain time, 


| in the absence of other factors, such 


as an estoppel against the taxpayer, 
the Commissioner may not determine, 


assess, or collect the tax after the date | 
fixed by him for the termination of the | 


consent. 


Rules as to Intent Apply 
To “Consent in Writing” 
In that case we stated: 


| Occasionally the courts have construed | 
| agreements containing such 
| terms as terminable at the will of either | 
| party, but the more generally accepted | 
' construction is either (1) that the con- 


tract must be performed within a rea- 
sonable time; or (2) that it continues 


until terminated by either party upon | oe ; 
| } a | an overpayment. The decision on this | 


reasonable notice. And where a reason- 
able time is allowed, the party who is 
first to perform the conditions of the 
contract may, by act, deed, or other- 
wise, fix a limitation beyond which he 
may not extend the time for performance 
and upon which the other party to the 
contract may rely. (See Williston on 
Contracts, sec. 68, et seq., and cases 


cited.) We see no reason why the rules | 


liad down by the courts for the pur- 


| pose of determining the intent of the 


parties in such cases are not equally 
applicable to a ‘consent in writing’ such 


| as we have here.’ 


In Henry M. Leland, 8 B. T. A. 974, 
it was also held that an 
waiver concerning 
pired April 1, 1924. 

The instrument set forth in the find- 
ings of fact entitled “Income and Prof- 


the year 1917 ex- 


| its Tax Waiver” which covered the years 


1917-1929 is undated but it is shown 
that it was filed with the respondent 
by the petitioner on February 6, 1923. 
However, the petitioner contends that 
since the Commissioner gave petitioner 


| no notice of its acceptance, it is invalid 


and of no effect. Petitioner had no notice 
that the instrument was signed by res- 
pondent until October 19, 1925, at which 
time petitioner saw the instrument at 
a conference at the Income Tax Unit. 
At this time the petitioner gave notice 
that it did not consider the instrument 
valid. 

However, the evidence discloses that 
Sidney Alexander, Head of the Special 
Audit Division of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, acting under specific authority 
of the respondent, signed the instru- 
ments in behalf of the respondent at 
some time prior to September, 1923. This 


indefinite | 


outstanding 


| No Notice Given as to 
Termination of Consent 


However, during that time no notice 
was given by the petitioner as to a ter- 
mination of the consent, but on the con- 
| trary, a suit was brought by petitioner 
to compel respondent to accept calendar 
year returns, which suit was resolved 
in favor of respondent on March 3, 1924, 
and as late as December 1, 1925, the 
petitioner and the respondent were cor- 


responding regarding the taxes in con- | 


troversy. ‘ 
In the appeal of the Warner Sugar 


in holding that a waiver had not ex- 
pired prior to assessment: 
was ever served upon the Commissioner, 
by the taxpayer, prior to the assessment 
of the amount here in controversy, as 
to when it would regard the provisions 


of the waiver as having been fully com- | 


plied with by both parties and become 


| inoperative.” 


In appeal of Cunningham Sheep and 
Land Company, 7 B. T. A. 652, it was 


: | held that twenty months was a reason- 
} L In this case the | 
question is presented as to whether the | 


able time after the filing of a waiver 


within which the Commissioner might | 
| assess taxes. 


In the case at bar the petitioner gave 
notice at a conference on October 19, 
1925, that it considered the waiver in- 
valid, but upon the ground 
ance. Petitioner did not at any 
at which it would consider the waiver 
to have expired. 


Commissioner Acted 
Within Reasonable Time 


We find that the Commissioner acted 
| within a reasonable time after the con- 
sent was filed, and must held that the 
‘assessments for the years 1918 and 1919,. 
were not barred by the statute of limi- 
| tations. 

| Another question io be considered is 
| whether the Board has purisdiction to 


determine whether the statute of limi- | 


tations had run against the collection 
on October ‘5, 1926, of the 1917 taxes. 

Section 284 (c) of the Revenue Act 
of 1926 provides as follows: 

“(e) If the Board finds that there is 
| no deficiency and further finds that the 
taxpayer has made an overpayment of 
tax in respect of the taxable year in 
respect of which the Commissioner de- 
termined the deficiency, the Board shall 
| have jurisdiction to determine’ the 
amount of such overpayment, and 
such amount shall, when the decision 


ited or refunded to the taxpayer as pro- 


or credit shall be made either 


(1) 


vision (b) or (g), or (2) if the petition 
was filed with the Board within four 
years after the tax was paid, or in the 
case of a tax imposed by this Act, within 
three years after the tax was paid.” 
While the Board has not jurisdiction 
of appeals involving overpayments as 
an original issue, yet when jurisdiction 
has been assumed in a case involving 


may determine whether there has been 





| point turns upon the question whether 


| the collection of a tax claimed as an | 


| overpayment was barred by the statute 
| of limitations at the time of collection. 


| Collection Not Barred 
| By Statute of Limitations 


| tioner the sum of $18,791.62, being taxes 
asserted by the respondent to be due 


| to those shown on the return. 
was assessed January 3, 1920. The peti- 
tioner filed a claim for refund of this 
on March 16, 1926, but the claim was 


and the period within which this could 
be collected expired on April 5, 1923. 


1, 1924. Since collection was not made 
until October 5, 1925, we must hold that 
the collection was barred prior to that 
time, by the statute of limitations. 
The collector also, on October 5, 1925, 
collected from the petitioner the sum 





to be due on its return for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1919, in the sum 
of $21,994.02, together with interest 
thereon in the sum of $6,304.96. 

In the absence of a waiver the period 
within which this could be collected 
would have expired on September 19, 
1924, since the return was filed on Sep- 
tember 19, 1919, but a waiver was exe- 
cuted which extended the time and we 
must hold that this collection was not 
barred by the statute of limitations. 

Reviewed by the Board. s 

Judgment will be entered that there is 


concerning the | 


|} Alabama ...ece 
| APINOMR 56.6.0 0 


| California .... 


Income Tax Paid 


y Corporations 
In 1927 Increased 


Decline Shown in Report in 
| Amounts for Individuals, 

| According to Bureau of 

| Internal Revenue. 

| 
| 


The amount of income tax paid by cor- 
porations inf 1927 showed an increase of 
$79,475,081.38 over similar collections 
during the calendar year of 1926, accord- 
ing to a report made by the Internal Rev- 
enus Bureau, Treasury Department, on 
January 19. At the same time the in- 
come taxes paid by individuals showed 
a decline of $56,095,403.85. The com- 
parative summary of income tax collec- 
tions for thetwo years by groups follows: 

Corporations, 1926, $1,256,793,285.95; 
1927, $1,336,268,367.33. 

Individuals, 1926, 
1927, $859,238,631.63. 

Total, 1926, $2,217,127,321.45; 
| $2,195,506,998.96, 

Comparative statement of income tax 
(separated as to corporation and indi- 
vidual) collected during the calendar year 
1927, stated in thousands of dollars: 
Corp. Ind. Total 

2,871 10,058 
566 1,681 


$915,334,035.48; 


1927, 


Arkansas . 4.6. 2,525 
60,113 


Colorado ..... 9,359 





| Connecticut... 


| Michigan .... 
| Minnesota.... 
| Mississippi... 


| Montana 
| Nebraska. . 


‘ : ' GMNO ss « 
Refining Company, 4 B. T. A. 5, we said, | 


“No notice | 


| South 


| Wisconsin.... 


| of the Board has become final, be cred- | 


vided in subdivision (a). Such ae | 
i 


17,871 
10,385 
10,370 
9,003 
3,972 
o4 
120,810 
7,698 


Delaware .... 
Florida ...... 
Georgia ...... 
Hawaii ... ci.ss 
Idaho .. 


Indiana ..%s... 
ROWE 6 6 Si neuws 
MANSAS « 6 600 
Kentucky .... 


| Louisiana . ... 
eae 
| Ma, ite. D.C. 


Massachusetts 
95,086 
18,673 
1,819 
37,485 
1,662 
3,584 
333 
1,640 
44,890 
429 
358,845 
14,929 
499 
73,074 


Missouri. . 


Nevada.... 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey... 
New Mexico. 
New York 
Nort Carolina.. 
North Dakota. 


652,301 
19,531 
730 
111,586 
23,294 
6,024 
224,440 
12,645 
3,478 
676 
13,619 
44,391 
3,830 
2,498 


22,741 


Oklahonya... . 
Oregon ....+. 
Pennsylvania. . 
Rhode Island.. 
South Carolina. 
Dakota 
Tennessee .. . 
Texas ... 
UWtAR 6 si tees 
Vermont..... 
Virginia. ..... 
Washing, ine. 
Alaska... 
West Virginia 


8,507 


9,148 
12,614 
33,071 

1,763 


1,336,268 


12,567 
15,420 
42,928 

2,567 


Wyoming.... 804 


Total. . 859,238 2,195,506 


e J . 
Liability for Death 
that the | > 
Commissioner gave on notice of accept- | 
time | seein peer 
notify the respondent as to the time Supreme Court Is Told Cause 


On Railway Argued 


of Accident Is Unknown 


An action to recover damages for 


| death was argued before the Supreme 


Court of the United States on January 18. 

The case is entitled Fort Smith, Sub- 
iaco & Rock Island Railroad Company, 
petitioner, v. Moore, No. 187, on writ of 
certiorari to the Supreme Court of 
Arkansas. > . 

According to the brief for the peti- 
tioner, this is a suit by respondent, ad- 
ministratrix of the estate of William 
Moore, to recover damages for the death 


| of said Moore, a fireman, who was killed 


in the yards of petitioner, at Ola, Ark., 
he being caught under the tender of the 


| locomotive and instantly killed, the cause 


of his being so caught being a matter 
of speculation and conjecture. 

Counsel for petitioner contended that 
there was an utter lack of any evidence 
to support a verdict for the respondent, 
there being no evidence of any negli- 
gence, and it was stated that this was 
the prime question involved. 

The case for the petitioner was pre- 
sented by James B. McDonough. 


Arrest by State Troopers 





claim therefore was filed within the pe- | 
riod of limitation provided for in subdi- | 


an asserted deficiency, by section 284 (e) | 
| of the Revenue Act of 1926 the Board | 


The collector of Internal revenue, on | 
October 5, 1925, collected from the peti- | 


for the calendar year 1917 in addition | 
This tax | 


; rejected on or about September 30, 1926. | 


| The return was filed on April 5,. 1918, | 


and the waiver in the case expired April | 


of $28,298.98, being the balance shown | 


On Federal Offense Upheld 


[Continued from Page 9.] 
cials and having been sanctioned by 
them comes squarely within the inhibi- 
tions of the Fourth and Fifth Amend- 
ments and constitutes an unlawful 
search. 

But in the motion at bar the facts do 
not disclose a search. The question of 
what constitutes a legal or illegal 
search therefore becomes immaterial 
here. While the evidence upon a trial 
may place the acts in a different light 
the facts as now before the Court are 
that the troopers in the performance 
of their state duty stopped the car in 
question and while performing that duty 
the defendants, by words and deeds, vol- 
untarily disclosed to the officials that 
they were committing, at the time, an 
‘offense against the Federal Law. - 

In Greenberg v. U. S., 7 Federal 2d 
65, and Katz v. U. S., 7 Federal 2d 67, 
which the Gambino case seems to ques- 
tion, a search was made and from the 
search evidence of the offense was ob- 
tained. Here no search was made. The 
defendants voluntarily disclosed the evi- 
dence by their own acts. 

By the voluntary acts of defendants, 
in opening the car and exposing the 
contraband, the troopers saw an of- 
| fense against the law of the United 
State being committed in their pres- 
ence and made the arrest and seizure. 
| The Court is of the opinion that any 
Peace Officer of the State has not only 
the right, but that it is his duty, to ar- 
rest without a warrant any person com- 
| mitting an offense against the laws of 
the United States in his presence. 

The motion is therefore denied. 

January 8, 1928. 





no deficiency for the calendar year 1917 
and that there has been an overpayment 
of taxes for the calendar year 1917, in 
the amount of $28,298.98. The proceed- 
ings, so far as they relate to the period 
January 1 to June. 30, 1918, and the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1919, are re- 
stored to the general calendar for as- 
signment for hearing upon the merits in 
| due course, 


t dJanuarye 14, 1928, 





AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED Hergim, Seinc 


PuBLisHeD WitHout COMMENT BY THB 


Following 


is a list of public bills and _ resolutions 


Uniten Safe Dalvy. 


. 


introduced in the 


Houses of Congress and classified similarly to the “Code of Laws 


of the United States in force December 6, 1926.” 


the member 
which _ it 


of the measure, 
committee to- 


Title 7—Agriculture 

H. R. 9278. Mr. Aswell, La., to establish 
a Federal farm board to aid in orderly 
marketing and in the control and disposi- 
tion of the surplus of agriculture com- 
modities in interstate and foreign com- 
merce; Agriculture. 

H. R. 9288. Mr. Hope, Kans., to amend 
the packers and stockyards act, 1921; 
Agriculture. 

H. R. 9495. Mr. Ketcham, Mich., to pro- 
vide for the further development of agri- 
cultural extension work; Agriculture. 


Title 8—Aliens and Citizenship 


H. R. 9284. Mr. Vincent, Mich., to amend 
the immigration act of 1924 entitled “An 
act to limit the immigration of aliens in 
the United States, and for other purposes; 
Immigration and Naturalization. 


Title 1O—Army 

H. R. 9498. Mr. Morin, Pa., to authorize 
the Secretary of War to loan aeronautical 
equipment and material for purposes of re- 


search and experimentation; Military Af- | 


fairs. 

H. R. 9496. Mr. McSwain, S. C., to recog- 
nize commissioned service in the Philip- 
pine Constabulary in determining rights of 
officers of the Regular Army; Military Af- 
fairs. y 

S. 2611. Mr. Reed, Pa., to authorize the 
Secretary of War to loan aeronautical 
equipment and material for purpose of re- 
search and experimentation; Military Af- 
fairs. : 

H. R. 9287. Mr. Updike, Ind., to authorize 
appropriations for construction at EF ort 
Benjamin Harrison, Ind.; Military Affairs. 


: sill de | 
Title 15 Commerce and Tra | Military Affairs. 


H. R. 9500. Mr. Williams, Ill, to require 
all commodities manufactured in penal and 
reformatory institutions, or with the labor 
of prisoners, to be labeled, and to divest 
all commodities manufactured, produced, 


or mined by convicts or prisoners of their | 


interstate character in certain cases; 


Labor. 
H. 


R. 9501. Mr. Wurzbach, Tex., to 
revenue, to regulate commerce with for- 
eign countries, to encourage the industries 
of the United States, and for other pur- 


poses”; Ways and Means. 


H. R. 9298. Mr. Cannon, Mo., to prevent | 


obstruction and burdens upon interstate 
trade and commerce in copyrighted motion- 
picture films, and to prevent the restraint 
upon the free competition in the produc- 
tion, distribution, and exhibition of copy- 


vent the further monopolization 
business of producing, distributing and ex- 
hibiting copyrighted motion pictures, _by 
prohibiting blind book and block booking 
of copyrighted motion-picture films and 
by prohibiting the arbitrary allocation of 


such films by distributors to theaters in 


which they or other distributors have an 
interest, direct or indirect, and by pro- 
hibiting the arbitrary refusal to book or 
sell such films to exhibitors in which they 
have no such interest; Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 


Title 16—Conservation 


S. 2656. Mr. Swanson, to establish a min- 
imum area for a Shenandoah national 
park, for. administration, protection and 
general development Ay the National Park 
Service, and for other purposes; Public 
Lands and Surveys. 

H. R. 9297. Mr. Johnson, Wash., au- 
thorizing the adjustment of the boundaries 


of the Olympic National Forest, Wash., and | 


for other purposes; Public Lands. 


Title 20—Education 


S. 2641. Mr. Capper, to provide for the 
election of the Board of Education of the 


District of Columbia, and for other pur- | 


poses; District of Columbia. 


Title 22—F oreign Relations 

H. J. Res. 167. Mr. Fish, N. Y., declaring 
it the policy of the United States to pro- 
hibit the exportation of any arms or 
munitions of war to any country with 
which we are at peace and providing pen- 
alties therefor, and for other purposes; 
Foreign Affairs. 4 

H. J. Res. 163. Mr. Somers, N. Y., to cre- 
ate a commission to consider the prac- 
ticability of establishing a system of 
tribunals for adjudicating controlversies 
among the different governments of Amer- 
ica; Foreign Affairs. 

Hi. R. 9286. Mr. Hudspeth, Tex., author- 


izing the appropriation of $65,000 to be ex- | 


pended by the American section, Interna- 
tional Boundary Commission, United States 
and Mexico, for the purpose of making a 
survey to fix the boundary between the 


and Fort Quitman, Tex.; Foreign Affairs. 


Title 25—Indians 


H. R. 9294. Mr. Howard, Okla., relating 
to the tribal and individual affairs of the 
Osage Indians of Oklahoma; Indian Af- 
fairs. 

H. R. 9488, Mr. Morrow, N. Mex., to pro- 
vide for the acquisition of rights of way 
through the lands of the Pueblo Indians of 
New Mexico; Indian Affairs. 


Title 28—Judicial Code and 


Judiciary 

H. R. 9488. Mr. Brand, Ga., authorizing 
the President of the United States to ap- 
point a judge or judges to preside in the 
Supreme Court of the United States when 
any member or members thereof are dis- 
qualified; Judiciary. 

H. R. 9292. Mr. Dyer, Mo., to amend the 
organic law of the United States Court for 
China, enacted June 30, 1906; Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

S. 2659. Mr. Norris, to amend section 918 
of the Code of Law for the District of 
Columbia; Judiciary. 

H. R. 9279. Mr. Crail, fixing the number 
of district judges for the southern district 
of California and providing for their ap- 
pointment; Judiciary. y 

H. J. Res. 162. Mr. Gibson, Vt., propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States; Judiciary. 


Title 31—Money and Finance 

H. R. 9285. Mr. Underhill, Tex., to pro- 
vide for the settlement of claims against 
the United States on account of property 
damage, personal injury, or death; Claims. 

H. R. 9481. Mr. Wood, Ind., making ap- 
propriations for the Executive office and 
sundry independent bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, and offices for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1929, and for other purposes; 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, 


Title 32—The National Guard 


H. R. 9295. Mr. Morin, Pa., to amend sec- 
tion 110, national defense act, so as to pro- 
vide better pay of National Guard officers 
and enlisted men; Military Affairs. 


Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 
gable Waters’ 


S. 2652. Mr. McKellar, to amend an act 
entitled “An act to create a Federal power 
commission; to provide for the improve- 
ment of navigation; the development of 
water power; the use of the public lands in 


relation thereto; and to repeal section 18 | 


of the river and harbor appropriation act, 
approved August 8, 1917, and for other 
purposes,” which act was approved June 
10, 1920, and for other purposes; Com- 
merce. 

H. R. 9282. Mr. Tatgenhorst, to amend 


an act entitled “An act making appropri- | 


ations for the construction, repair and pre- 
servation of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved March 3, 
section thereto forbidding the deposit of 
noxious acids and acid materials in nav- 
igable waters of the United States; Rivers 
and Harbors. 

H. R, 9280. Mr. Kincheloe, Ky., author- 





| missioned 








; Committee 


| section 2 





1899, by adding a new | 





The number 
the title and 
are given. 


introducing it, 
was” referred, 


izing the extension of time for the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Ohio River 
approximately: midway between the city of 
Owensboro, Ky., and Rockport, Ind.; In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 2666. Mr. Watson, granting 
to the Madison Bridge Co., 
bridge across the Ohio River; Commerce. 

S. J. Res. 78. Mr. Trammell, providing 
for a survey for a cross-State canal from 
the east to the west coast of Florida; 
Commerce. ' 

Ss. J. Res. 79. Mr. Trammell, 
for a survey for a sea-level canal from 
Miami, Fla., to Poinciana, Fla.; .Commerce. 

H. R. 9484, Mr. Bankhead, Ala. granting 


consent 


consent to the State of Alabama to con- |! 
struct a bridge across the Tombigbee River | 


near Aliceville on the Gainsville-Aliceville 
Road, in Pickens County, Ala.; 


and Foreign Commerce. 
| H. R. 9485. Mr. Williams, Ill, granting | 
| the consent of Congress to Roy Clippinger, | 


Ulys Pyle, Edgar Leathers, Groves K. 
Flescher, Carmen Flescher, to construct a 
bridge across the Wabash River; Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 8298. Mr. Reece, Tenn., granting 
the consent of Congress to the State of 
Tennessee to construct a bridge across the 
Clinch River on the Sneedville-Rogers- 
ville Road in Hancock County, Tenn.; In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 9486. Mr. Abernethy, N. C., provid- 
ing for the examination and survey to be 
made of the channel in Alligator 
N. C., and the channel connecting the said 
creek with the inland waterways; Rivers 
and Harbors. 


Title 34—Navy 


H. R. 9281. Mr. LaGuardia, N. Y., 
viding additional pay for submarine duty; 


H. R. 9289. Mr. Andrew, Mass., to pro- 
vide additional pay for personnel of 
United States Navy assigned to duty on 
submarine vessels and diving duty; Naval 


| Affairs. 
H. R. 9503. Mrs. Rogers, Mass., author- | 


izing the Secretary of the Navy to pro- 


| vide an escort for the bodies of deceased 
“ | officers and enlisted men; 
amend an act entitled “An act to provide | 


Naval Affairs. 
Title 36 — Patriotic Societies 


and Observances 
S. J. Res. 76. Mr. Norris, providing for a 


reunion of the surviving veterans of both | 
1865, in the | 


sides of the War of 1861 to 
city of Washington, in the year 1928; and 
authorizing an appropriation to pay 
expenses of such joint reunion; Military 


righted motion-picture films, and to pre- — os 
of the | 


H. R. 9291. Mr. Dyer, Mo., to create a 
commission to collect and publish the rec- 
ords of American women in war; 
tion, 


Title 37—Pay and Allowances 
(Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard, Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey and Public 
Health Service. ) 


If. R. 9494. Mrs. Kahn, Calif., to amend | 


section 9 of the act entitled “An act to re- 
adjust the pay and allowances of the com- 
and enlisted personnel of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard 
and Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public 
Health Service,’ approved June 10, 1922; 


: Military Affairs. 


Title 383—Pensions, Bonuses | 


and Veterans’ Relief 


S. 2665. Mr. Watson, to increase the min- | 


imum rate of pensions; Pensions. 


H. R. 9492. Mr. Hammer, N. C., grant- | 


ing increased pensions to the widows or 
beneficiaries of officers and enlisted men 
who are killed or disabled in time of peace 
or war while engaged in hazardous occu- 
pations; Pensions. 4 


Title 39—Postal Service 


H. R. 9502. Mr. MeMillan, S. C., to amend 


the act of February 28, 1925, providing for | 


leave of absence with pay for postal em- 
ployes; Post Office and Post Roads. 

H. R. 9487. Mr. Bell, Ga., granting allow- 
ances for rent, fuel, light and equipment 
to postmasters of the fourth class, and for 
other purposes; Post Office and Post 
Roads. 


H. R. 9296. Mr. Griest, Pa., to amend title | 
11 of an act approved February 28, 1925, | 
regulating postal rates, and for other pur- | 


poses; Post Office and Post Roads. 

H. R. $493. Mr. Hogg, Ind., to authorize 
the assignment of railway postal clerks 
and substitute railway postal clerks to 


temporary employment substitute sea post | 
| clerks; Post Office and Post Roads. 
United States and Mexico, between El Paso | 


H. R. 9497. Mr. Mead, N. Y., to amend 


| an act entitled “An act reclassifying the 
salaries of postmasters and employes of ; 
; the postal service, readjusting their sal- 


aries and compensation on an equitable 
basis, increasing postal rates to provide 
for such readjustment, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved February 28, 1925; Post 
Office and Post Roads. 


Title 40—Public Buildings, 
Property, and Works 


S. 2660.. Mr. Capper, to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the examina- 
tion and registration of architects and to 
regulate the practice of architecture in the 
District of Columbia,’ approved December 
18, 1924; District of Columbia. 7 

H. R. 9482. Mr. Aldrich, R. I., providing 
for the purchase of a site and the erection 
of a public building at Cranston, R. I.; 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 


Title 43—Public Lands 


H. R. 9283. Mr. Colton, Utah, to promote 
the development, protection, and utiliza- 
tion of grazing resources on public lands, 
to stabilize the range stock-raising in- 
dustry, and for other purposes; Public 
Lands. 

H. R. 9489. Mr. Curry, Calif., to pro- 
vide for the designation of clerks or em- 
ployes of the Department of the Interior 
to serve as registers in the land offices in 
Alac'a; Public Lands. 


Title 44—Public Printing and 


Documents 


S. 2658. Mr. Smoot, authorizing the 
President of the United States to appoint 
a committee of five from executive depart- 
ments or independent establishments of the 
Federal Government to recommend to the 
on Disposition of Useless 
Executive Papers the disposition of such 
documents; Printing.’ 


Title 46—Shipping : 


S. J. Res. 77. Mr. Fletcher, directing the 
United States Shipping Board to make no 
sales of vessels operated by it except un- 
der certain conditions; Commerce. 

H. R. 9490. Mr. Free, Calif., to amend 
section 4530 of the Revised Statutes of the 
see States; Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, 

H. R. 9491. Mr. Free, Calif., to amend 
of an act entitled “An act to pro- 
mote the welfare of American seamen in 
the merchant marine of the United States, 
to abolish arrest and imprisonment as 
penalty for desertion and to secure the 
abrogation relation thereto, and to promote 
safety at sea”; Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 


Title 49—Transportation 


If. R. 9290. Mr. Montague, Va., to fur- 
ther amend an act, commonly known as 
the Elkins Act, entitled “An act to further 
regulate commerce with foreign nations 
and among the States,” approved February 
19, 1903, as heretofore amended by an act 
approved June 29, 1906; Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 





to construct | 


providing | 


Interstate | 


Creek, | 


| 
pro- | 


the 
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Educa- | 





| Infantry, Fort George Wright, Wash. 





; relieved from assignment to that regiment, | 
| Fort Riley, Kans., detailed with Organized 
| Reserves, First Corps Area, and assigned 
| with 315th Cavalry, Providence, R. I. 





| partment, excepted from provisions of act 
| requiring duty with troops, etc. 


| instructor, 
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Bills and Resolutions 

Introduced in Congress 


Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 


Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


Astronomical and Mathematical Literature 
Collected in Library of Naval Observatory 


Topic 28—Publications and Records 


Thirty-Seventh Article—The Naval Observatory Library. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. Groups of articles have been published 
Public Health, 
Foreign Relations, Education, Finance, Con- 
servation, Industry, Transportation, Taxation, 
Social Welfare, Trade Practices, 
Trade, Arts, Public Utilities, 
Communications, National Defense, Law En- 
forcement, Labor Statistical Research, Insu- 
lar and Indian Affairs, Aeronautics, Agricul- 
ture, Fisheries, Mines and Minerals, Weather 
and Public Lands and Reclamation. The pres- 
ent group deals with Publications and Records. 


By Dr. Asaph Hall, 
United States Naval Observatory. 


HE Library of the United States Naval Observa- 
tory consists of a special collection of books, 
periodicals, pamphlets, monographs and re- 
ports devoted to astronomical and mathemati- 

In its scope, the li- 

in the Western Hemi- 


under the following topics: 


ping, Foreign 


cal literature and allied subjects. 
brary is the most important 
sphere and probably in the world. 


At the present time the library contains a total of 
43,292 items, of which 33,773 are volumes and 9,519 
For the fiscal year of 1927 there were dis- 
tributed 8,344 publications of the institution, the ma- 
which were the American Ephemeris and 


pamphlets. 


jority of 
Nautical Almanac and the American 
for 1927. 
the 
the 
for 


moonset. 


occulations by the moon. 


by surveyors. 
* * * 


(THE American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac is 
supplied to Government vessels and is sold through 


the Government Printing Office for 
$1. 


Both publications, designed primarily for 
use of navigators, surveyors and astronomers, give 
positions of the sun, moon, planets, and fixed stars 
a period of approximately three years beyond the 
date of publication, as well as the eclipses of the sun 
and moon and many useful tables. 
clude the time of ‘sunrise and sunset, moonrise and 
The American Ephemeris and Nautical Al- 
manac, the larger volume, contains data for predicting 
Also there are given exten- 
sive tables for physical observations of the sun, moon, 
and planets, as well as tables of motions of the satel- 
lites of the planets and data for the use of polar stars 


The American Nautical Almanac, the smaller vol- 


come, 


Science, Ship- 


shelves. 


servatories, in 


will be accepted as standard works for some years to 


Complete collections of star catalogues and charts, 
comprising works published in many foreign countries, 
are purchased and obtained by exchange. 
ond-hand copies of copyrights received by the Library 
of Congress and dealing with astronomy and mathe- 
matics come to the Naval Observatory. 


In the matter of scientific publications, both in the 
United States and abroad, the library subscribes to 
to a large number, which are immediately available 
for reference when the volumes are completed and the 
issues are sent to the bindery and are placed on the 
Bound copies of the reports of the various ob- 
the United 
countries of the Western Hemisphere, are received, as 
well as the proceedings of academies of science and 
scientific societies of ‘note. 
is preserved the best thought as to the developments 
in science and mathematics. 


Some sec- 


States, Europe, and the 


In this mass of literature 


* & 4 


N author’s catalogue on cards has been completed 
_by the library, but there is still need of a complete 
subject catalogue, and special lists of the valuable and 


compiete sets of the mathematical and scientific jour- 


Nautical Almanac, 


dents.” 
These tables in- 


tory. 


5 and 
a nominal sum of 


terested. 


ume, is more widely distributed and is sold by the Gov- 


ernment Printing Office for 15 cents. 


Library of the Naval Observatory also issues vol- 
umes of the Naval Observatory publications, a series 
in which Volume X recently has been brought out and 
Volume XI is in the process of preparation and will 
On the shelves are a large number 


be issued shortly. 
of old rare volumes on astronomy 


and one of the library’s most important characteristics 
1s the number of complete sets of ancient books and 
reports of proceedings of scientific academies and so- 
The library contains the first text book on 
algebra ever printed, which bears the date of 1494. 
Among the important items in the collection of old 
books are the complete proceedings of the Royal So- 
ciety of England dating back to 1665; also the publi- 
cations of the French and Russian Academies of Science. 


cieties. 


x * 


"THE library also includes the collected works of great 

scientists and mathematicians and especial effort 
is made to maintain numerous volumes, for use and 
loan purposes, of text books on astronomy and mathe- 
matics of a more or less permanent nature—books that 


Copyright, 


Army Orders 


Issued January 17. 
* Following-named {Infantry | officers as- 
signed to regiment and station indicated, 
upon completion of tour of foreign service: 
Capt. David A. Bissett, to 7th Infantry, 
Vancouver Barracks, Wash. 
Second Lieut. Arthur C. Ramsey, to 4th 


Capt. Richard F. Fairchild, Infantry, re- 
lieved from detail as instructor, Hawaiian 
National Guard, Hilo, T. H., and assigned 
to 10th Infantry, Fort Thomas, Ky. 

First Lieut. Raymond E. Culbertson, Air 
Corps, relieved from assignment at Mitchel 
Field, Long Island, N. Y.; to duty with 
Air Corps, Hawaiian Department. 

Following-named Air Corps officers re- 
lieved from assignment at station indicated, 
to duty with Air Corps, Hawaiian Depart- 
ment: 

Capt. Raymond E. O'Neill, Kelly Field, | 
Tex. 

First Lieut. 
Crockett, Tex. 


Angier H. Foster, Fort 


First Lieut. Theodore J. Koenig, Cressy 


Field, Calif. 

Board consisting of following-named offi- | 
cers appointed to meet at Langley Field, 
Va., to examine applicants for commission 
in Medical Department: 

Maj. Benjamin B. Warriner, Medical 
Corps; Capt. Dalmar R. Blakely, Medical 
Corps; Capt. Ira F. Peak, Medical Corps. 

Capt. Edgar Homer Beechley, Corps of 
Engineers Reserve, ordered to active duty, 
to report for training at Fort Humphreys, 
Va. 

Mast. Sgt. William Head, detached en- 
listed men’s list; placed upon retired list 
at Fort Worth, Tex. 

Mast. Sgt. George E. Brannan, 2nd In- 
fantry; placed upon retired list at Fort 
Sheridan, II. 

Mast. Sgt. William H. Dick, detached 
enlisted men’s list; placed upon retired list 
at Fort Howard, Md. 

Maj. Ralph G. Barrows, Corps of Engi- 
neers, granted leave of absence for two 
months and 21 days. 

Capt. Vance W. Batchelor, 2nd Cavalry, 


Maj. Arthur G. Compton, Medical Corps, 
detailed as medical examiner and witness | 
before Army retiring board appointed to 
meet at headquarters Sixth Corps Area, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Maj. Charles R. Baxter, Ordnance De- 


Lieut. Col. William J. Davis, 18th Infan- 


1928, 





try, relieved from assignment to that regi- 
ment, Fort Slocum, N. Y., and detailed as 
Infantry, Kentucky National 
Guard, Louisville, Ky. 

Lieut. Col. Augustus B. Warfield, Quar- 
termaster Corps, granted leave of absence 
for three months. 

Capt. Frank Morell, Quartermaster Corps, | 


nals would be useful to the public. 
mathematical tables also is available to those who use 
the library, as well as a list of old and rare books. 


The Library of the Naval Observatory is one of 
the number of special governmental libraries mentioned 
in the Joint Resolution of Congress, approved April 
12, 1892, “to encourage the establishment and endow- 
ment of institutions of learning at the National Capi- 
tal by defining the policy of the Government with ref- 
erence to the use of its literary collections by stu- 
Under this 
which long had been used by members of the Depart- 
ments in which they were established and other De- 
partments by means of the exchange of books and in- 
formation, were thrown open to the public. 


An index of the 


resolution the special libraries, 


“ s 8 


‘THE library had its beginning in 1844 as the result 

of the work. of Lieutenant Matthew 
Maury, the first superintendent of the Naval Observa- 
Lieutenant Maury allotted available funds on 
various occasions for the purchase of books on as- 
tronomy and mathematics and other scientific subjects, 
included in the collection much 
hydrography, the work in which he was greatly in- 


Fontaine 


information on 


‘ 


In the earlier years what is now the Hydrographic 


and mathematics, 


the domed room. 


culture, will 


by The United States Daily Publishing 


relieved from assignment as assistant com- 
mander Bakers and Cooks School, Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex., to duty as assistant to 
quartermaster, Disciplinary Barracks, At- 
lantic Branch, Governors Island, N. Y. 

Capt. John R. Bailey, Quartermaster 
Corps, relieved from assignment at Fort 
Wayne, Mich., detailed with Organized Re- 
serves, Sixth Corps Area, and assigned with 
416th Service Battalion, Q. M. C., with 
station at Detroit, Mich. 

Capt. Albert Joseph Fedalei, Finance De- 
partment Reserve, ordered to active duty, 
to report for training to finance officer, 
Washington, D. C. 

Col. Lincoln F. Kilbourne, Infantry, 
granted leave of absence for one month. 

First Lieut. Earl S. Hoag, Air Corps, 
granted leave of absence for two months. 

First Lieut. Joseph W. Huntress, jr., 
Quartermaster Corps, granted leave of ab- 
sence for two months and 15 days. 

First Lieut. John F. Connell, Finance 
Department, granted leave of absence for 
four months. 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies “efore such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Compe 
trolier General follow: 

A-21049. (S) General Supply Committee 
—Purchase of blank books. The act of 
March 1, 1919, 40 Stat. 1270, requires all 
blank book work for Congress, the Execu- 
tive Office, the Judiciary and every Execu- 
tive Department and independent office and 
establishment of the Government to be 
done at the Government Printing Office, 
and such must be the procedure notwith- 
standing any contract for the purchase of 
such supplies from a private individual or 
firm. 7 Comp. Gen. 185, 6 id. 772. 

A-20922. Contracts—Increased costs 
extra work—Navy Department. An 


for 
addi- 


| tion to the stipulated contract price may 


be paid for the performance of work not 
provided for in the contract where changed 
conditions made it necessary that the extra 
work be performed. 

_A-21199, Transportation—Lumber—Louis- 
ville, Ky., to Napa Junction, Calif. 
rates and divisions, see decision. 


-Yeterans’ Bureau. There is no authority 
under Article 9 of the Standard Form of 
Government Construction Contract for the 
prorating of liquidated damages for delays 
in completion of work, 


For | 
| Yard, Phila., Pa.; 
A-21002. Contracts—Liquidated Damages | 





Office of the Navy was a part of the Naval Observatory, 
and upon the creation of the Hydrographic Office as a 
separate agency in the Department of the Navy, many 
of the volumes and much of the information concern- 
ing currents, wind velocity, storms at sea, and other 
meteorological data have remained in the Observatory 
Library because of lack of facilities in the Hydro- 
graphich Office for their preservation. 


The Library of the Naval Observatory was designed 
by Richard Morvis Hunt, and is a dome-like structure, 
the shelves for several stories or flights being reached 
by winding wrought-iron staircases. 
set in the tiles of the main floor, and designed to pro- 
vide sufficient moisture to prevent the drying and crack- 
ing of the leather bindings, gives a note of quietude to 


A small fountain 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of January 21, C. F. Talman, Libra- 
vian, Weather Bureau, Department of Agri- 
tell 
Weather Bureau. 


of the Library of the 


Corporation. 


Navy Orders 


Announced January 18, 

Lieut. Comdr. Valentine Wood, det. Rec. 
Bks., Hampton Rds., Va.; to U. S. S, Ten- 
nessee. 

Lieut. Marshall 13th 


A. Anderson, det. 


| Nav. Dist.; to U. S. S. Paul Hamilton. 


Lieut. George H. Hasselman, det. Lexing- 


| ton-Saratoga Detail, Aircraft Sqds., Sctg. 


Fit.;. to U. S. S. Saratoga. 

Lieut. Lisle Henifin, det. U. S. S. Paul 
Hamilton; to Nav. Hosp., San Diego, Calif. 

Lieut. Meinrad A. Schur, det, Lexington- 
Saratoga Detail, Aircraft Sqds., Sctg. Fit.; 
to U. S. S. Saratoga. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Charles F. Coe, det. Lexing- 
ton-Saratoga Detail, Aircraft Sqds., Sctg. 
Fit.; to U. S. S. Saratoga. 

Lieut. (j. g-) Kenneth Earl, det. U. S. S. 
Niagara; to Naval Academy. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Harold G. Hazard, det. 


Lexington-Saratoga Detail, Aircraft Sqds., 
Sctg. Flt.; to U. S. S. Saratoga. 


Lieut. (j. g.) John W. King, 3rd, det. 
Lexington-Saratoga Detail, Aircraft Sqds., 
Sctg. Flt.; to U. S. 8. Saratoga. . 

Lieut. (j. g.) Matthias M. Marple, jr., 
det. Lexington-Saragota Detail, Aircraft 
Sqds., Sctg. Fit.; to U. S. S. Saratoga. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Edwin R. Peck, det. Lexing- 
ton-Saratoga Detail, Aircraft Sqds., Sctg. 
Fit.; to U. S. S. Saratoga. 

Lieut. (j. g.) John H. Shultz, det. U. S. S. 
Reuben James; to Naval Academy. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Thomas A. Turner, det. U. 
S. S. Niagara; to Naval Academy. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Frank T. Ward, det. Lexing- 
ton-Saratoga Detail, Aircraft Sqds., Sctg. 
Fit.; to U. S. S. Saratoga. 

Ens. John A. Charlson, det. U. S. 8S. 
Bridge; to Naval Academy for temp. duty. 

Ens. Archibald D. Hunter, det. U. S. S. 
Raleigh; to Naval Academy. 

Ens. Allen M. Kemper, det. U. 
Wyoming; to U. S. S. Bridge. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Frank M. Townsend, jr. (M. 
C.), ors. Sept. 21, 1927, revoked; to con- 
tinue duty 5th Regiment, U. S. Marines, 
Managua, Nicaragua. 

Lieut. Wilbert O. Crockett (C. C.), de- 
signation changed to Inspr. of Naval Ma- 
terial, Boston, Mass. 

Ch. Gun. William Eberlin, det. U. S. S? 
Nitro; to Nav. Ammun. Depot, Fort 
Lafayette, N. Y. 

Ch, Pay Clk. Willard B. Hinckley, det. 
Nav. Sta., Guantanamo Bay, Cuba; to near- 
est rec. ship, in U. S. 

Ch. Pay Clk. Clarence C. Walling, det. 
Bu. S. & A.; to Navy Purchasing & Dis- 
bursing Office, New York. 

Ch. Gun. Robert W. Morrison, det. N 
Ammun. Depot, Fort Lafayette, N. Y.5 


s. S. 


| Nav. Ammun. Depot, Iona Island, N. Y. 


Ch. Gun, Maurice M. Rodgers, det. Navy 
to U. S. S. Nitro. 

Ch, Carp. Giles E. Quillin, det. U. S. S. 
Mississippi; to Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, 
Fla. 

Pay Clk. George O. R. 
Nav. Hosp., New York, N., 
Sta., Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, 


Roberson, 
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New Books Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. 


Fiction, books in for- 


eign languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 


Library of Congress card number 


Abbot, Edith R. The great painters in rela- 
tion to the European tradition, by... 
with two hundred and eighty-seven illus- 
trations. 478 p. N. Y., Harcourt, 1927. 

27-27514 


| Anderson, William James. The architecture 


Bartlett, 


of the renaissance in Italy; a general 
view for the use of students and others, 
by ... 5th ed., rev. and enl., by Arthur 
Stratton ... with ninety plates & one 
hundred & fifty illustrations in the text. 
316 p., illus. N. Y., Scribner, 1927. 
27-27798 
Frank William. Engineering de- 
scriptive geometry and drawing; a trea- 
tise on line drawing, descriptive geom- 
etry, and engineering or mechanical 
drawing, for the use of midshipmen at 
the United States naval academy, by 
. and Theodore W. Johnson .. . total 
issue six thousand. N. Y., Wiley, 1927. 
27-25951 


| Brooks, Ralph Ordway. Critical studies in 


the legal chemistry of foods; for chem- 
ists, food inspection officials, and manu- 
facturers and dealers in food products. 
280 p. N. Y., Chemical catalog co., 1927. 

27-27510 


| Brown, Cecil Leonard Morley. The conquest 


of the air; an historical survey. (The 
world’s manuals.) 126 p. London, Ox- 
ford university press, H. Milford, 1927. 

27-26964 


| Chambers, Merritt Madison. “Every man a 


brick!” The status of military training 
in American universities. 100 p., illus. 
Bloomington, Ill., Public school publish- 
ing company, 1927. 27-27497 
Davis, Kary Cadmus. The new agriculture, 
by... 345 illustrations. 2d ed., rev. 
493 p., illus. Phil., Lippincott, 1927. 
27-27502 


| Disbrow, Charles Wesley. Fundamentals of 


hanking, finance, and economics. 204 p. 

Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, - 

7é 
Drain, James R. Chiropractic thoughts. 193 
San Antonio, Alumni association of 

> Texas chiropractic college, 1927. 
27-27493 
Dyer, John H. An analysis of certain out- 
comes in the teaching of physics in pub- 
lic high schools, With an investigation of 
the efficiency of a laboratory method in 
establishing such outcomes... (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—University of Pennsylvania, 
1927.) 98 p. Philadelphia, Westbrook 
publishing company, 1927. 27-27525 


| Fernald, Robert Heywood. Engineering of 


| Froggatt, 


| Ilick, Joseph Simon. 


power plants, by ...and George A. 
Orrok ... 3d ed. 663 p., illus. WN. Y., 
McGraw, 1927. 27-25950 
Walter Wilson. Forest insects 
and timber borers. With a coloured 
frontispiece, and 30 original plates of 
their life histories drawn by Miss E. A. 
King... 107 p. Sydney, Printed by 
A. J. Kent, government printer, 1927. 
27-27503 
Modern car- 
. . Rev. and 
Chicago, F. J. 


27-25952 


Hodgson, Frederick Thomas. 
pentry, a practical manual . 
enl., by . 1 v., illus. 
Drake & co., 1927. 

Illick, Joseph Simon. Common trees of 
Michigan, by ...a handy pocket man- 
ual of the common and introduced trees 
of Michigan... 108 p., illus. Wash., 
American tree asso., 1927. 27-27523 

Illick, Joseph Simon. Common trees of 
New York, by ... a handy pocket man- 
ual of the common and introduced trees 
of New York... 123 p., illus. Wash., 
American tree asso., 1927. 27-27524 

Common trees of 
Ohio, by ... in cooperation with Ed- 
mund Secrest ...a handy pocket man- 
ual of the common and introduced trees 
of Ohio ... 108 p., illus. Wash., Amer- 
ican tree asso., 1927. 27 

Jeans, Ronald. Odd numbers. (French’s act- 
ing edition, no. 341.)- 64 p. N. Y., S. 
French, 1927. 27-25444 


| Jeans, Thomas Tendron. Reminiscences of 














det. | 
to Nay. | 


i 


a naval surgeon. 
1927, 

Jennings, Gertrude E. 
for two people. 


310 p. London, Low, 

27-27495 
“Spot”; a comedy 
(French’s acting edition, 


| Marine Corps Orders 


January 12, no changes were announced. 
Announced January 13. 


Col. J. T. Myers, on or about January 


| 24 detached First Brigade, Haiti, to Head- 


quarters Marine Corps, Washington, D. C. 
Maj. E. N. McClellan, detached M. C. B., 


N. O. B., San Diego, Calif., to Recruiting 


District of Portland, Portland, Oreg. 


Capt. W. P. Richards, detached M. B., 
N. Yd., Norfolk, Va., to Recruiting District 
of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 

Capt. T. A. Tighe, on January 20 de- 
tached M. C. B., N. O. B., San Diego, Calif., 


to Recruiting District of Denver, Denver, 
' 


Colo, 
January 14 and 16, no changes were an- 
nounced, 


Announced January 17. 

Capt. R. S. Hunter, detached M. B., 
Quantico, Va., to Second Brigade, Nica- 
ragua, via the U. S. S. Saratoga, scheduled 
to sail from Newport, R. I, on or about 
January 28, 1928. 

Second Lieut. M. S. Crawford, relieved 
from special temporary duty beyond the 
seas with the Third Brig., China, detached 
M. B., N. T. S., Newport, R. I., and ordered 
to preliminary aviation duty at M. B., 
Quantico, Va. 

Second Lieut. W. KE. Dickey, detached 
First Brigade, Haiti, to preliminary avia- 
tion duty at M. B., Quantico, Va. 

Second Lieut. H. J. Withers, 
First Brigade, Haiti, to preliminary avia- 
tion duty at M. B., Quantico, Va. 

Second Lieut. W. A. Page, upon arrival 
United States ordered to Naval Hospital, 
League Island, Pa., for treatment, and to 
M. B., N. Yd., Phila., Pa., for duty. 

Chf. Pay Clk. E. L. Claire, on January 
24 detached M. C. B., N. O. B., San Diego, 
Calif., to M. B., N. Yd., Puget Sound, Wash. 

Qm. Clk. W. A. Warrell, upon arrival 
United States ordered to Naval Hospital, 
League Island, Pa., for treatment, and to 
M. B., N. Yd., Phila., Pa., for duty. 

The following-named officers were de- 
tached from the Second Brigade, Nica- 
ragua, and ordered to the United States in 
accordance with the recommendation of a 
Board of Medical Survey: 

Capt. R. Livingston, First Lieut. M. A. 
Richal, First Lieut. G. J. O’Shea and Sec- 
ond Lieut. G. H. Bellinger. 


Announced January 18. 


C, Judson, detached M. 
York, N. Y., to M. 


Maj. 
Yd, 


i 


B., N. 
New 


=, MN mh, 


| Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, via the U. S. S. 


Kittery scheduled to sail from Hampton 
Roads, Va., on or about March 1. 

Second Lieut. W. L. J. Bayler, detached 
M. N. Yd., Phila, Pa. to Second 
Brigade, Nicaragua, via the U. S. S. Sara- 
toga scheduled to sail from Newport, R. L, 
on or about January 26. 

Second Lieut. R. A. Olsen, detached M. 
B., N. Yd., Phila., Pa., to Second Brigade, 
Nicaragua, via the U. 8S. S. Saratoga 
scheduled to sail from Newport, R. I., on 
or about January 26. 

Second Lieut. G. 
B., N. Yd., Phila., 
Nicarggua, via the 
uled to sail from 
about January 26. 

Second Lieut. F. 
M. B., N. S, Guananamo Bay, 
A. 8. BE. C. E. F., M. B., Quantico, Va. 

Second Lieut. W. B. Trundle, 
from special temporary duty beyond the 
Seas with the Third Brigade, China, and 


> 
Dey 


Pa., 
U. 
Newport, 


to Second Brigade, 


R. IL, on or 


| ordered to temporary duty in the Depart- 


ment of the Pacific. 
Second Lieut. 8. 

B., N. O. B., San Diego, Calif., to M. D., 
%. S., San Francisco, Calif. 

Chf. Mar. Gnr. S. M. Bankert, detached 

M. B., Quantico, Va., to Headquarters 

Marine Corps, Washington, D. CG. 


detached | 





H. Potter, detached M. | 
8. 8. Saratoga sched- | 
J. MeQuillen, detached | 
Cuba,, to | 


relieved 


C. Zern, detached M. C. | 


is at end of last line. 


no. 1534.) New York, S. French, 
1927. 27-25443 


Johnson, Albert Edward. In a summer sea- 
son. 47 p. Syracuse, N. Y., Syracuse 
university bookstore, 1927. 27-25442 

Jones, Maurice Daniel. ... Methods used 
in growing peas for canning in Maine 
and the problems connected with their 
economical production. (University of 
Maine studies. Second series, no. 9.) 
(The Maine bulletin. vol. xxix, no. 13. 
May, 1927.) 80 p., illus. Orono, Me., 
University press, 1927. 27-273815 

Langenhove, Ferhand van. . . L’action 
du gouvernement belge en _ matiere 
economique pendant la guerre. (Carnegie 
endowment for international peace. Di- 
vision of economics and history. Historie 
economique & sociale de la guerre mon- 
diale Serie belge.) 269 p. New 
Haven, Yale university press, 1927. 

27-25568 

Langstroth, Lorenzo Lorraine. Langstroth 
on the hive & honey bee, revised by 
Chas. and C. P. Dadant. This ed. rev. 
and rewritten by... 23 ed. 438 p., 
illus. Hamilton, Ill, The American bee 
journal, 1927. 27-27500 

Levi, Moritz. Reading, writing and speak- 
ing French, edited with notes, exer- 
cises and vocabulary. 344 p. N. Y., Holt, 

27-25449 

The tightwad; a comedy in 
three acts, by . . .; a reproduction of 
the original professional performance by 
Nathaniel E. Reeid. (Longman’s play 
series.) 99 p. Longman’s, 1927. 27-25453 

Kiser, Donald J., comp. Outlines of evi- 
dence. (Outlines for review series.) 83 
p. Brooklyn, N. Y., The American law 
book co., 1927. 27-25575 

Kiser, Donald J., comp. Outlines of wills. 
(Outlines for review series.) Dp. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., The American law book 
co., 1927. 27-25574 

Littlejohns, John. How to enjoy pictures, 
by . 81 p., illus. N. Y., Macmillan, 

27. 27-27516 

The Manual of child developments a hand- 
book for parents and teachers... pre- 
pared under the supervision of the Ed- 
itorial board of the University society. 
(The home university bookshelf.) 7389 p., 
illus. N. Y., University society, 1927. 

27-27506 

Reeves, Dache McC. Aerial photographs, 
characteristics and military applications. 
(Ronald aeronautic library, C. de F. 
Chandler, editor.) 307 p. N. Y., Ronald 
press, 1927. 27-27509 

The Science of living; a series of heart to 
heart talks to married and marriageable 
men and women on subjects vital to 
health and happiness .. . including a 
specific and comprehensive guide for 
parents in child training and sex in- 
struction... Six wonderful books of 
inspiration and help in one massive vol- 
ume, by W. H. [!] McKeever ... Prof. 
T. W. Shannon, A. M., Mrs. Louise 
Francis Spaller and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Boutwell ... with a special article on 
social hygiene by Dr. Charles W. Eliot 

.« 1240 p., illus. 


22 p. 


1927. 
Keith, Robert. 


| 


Marietta, O., Pub. , 


for the Parents’ international league by ,, 


the S. A. Mullikin company, 1927. 
27-27505 
Sears, Fred Coleman. . . . ‘Productive 
orcharding, modern methods of growing 
and marketing fruit, by Fred C. Sears 
. 157 illustrations in text ... 4th ed., 
‘ev. (Lippincott’s farm manuals.) 315 
».. illus. Phil., Lippincott, 1927. 27-27501 
Statham, Henry Heathcote. A short critical 
history of architecture, by... 2d ed. 
rev. & enl., edited by G. Maxwell Ayl- 
win 563 p., illus. N. Y., Scribner, 
927. 27-27615 
Stead, Francis Robert. Business balance 
sheets, their construction and criticism. 
152 p. N. Y., Pitman, 1927. 27-27508 
Tuttle, Arnold Dwight. Handbook for the 
medical soldier of the regular army, na- 
tional guard, organized reserves, and en- 
listed reserve corps of the army of the 
United States and others interested in 
national medico-military preparedness. 
Approved by the surgeon general of the 
army. 691 p., illus. N. ¥., W. Wood and 
co., 1927. 27-27498 
West, George Herbert. Gothic architecture 
in England and France, by . 2nd and 
rev. ed. 343 p., illus. London, Bell, 
1927. 27-27805 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. : 

Forestry in Sweden. By Emil Kekich, Ameri- 
can Trade Commissioner, Stockholm. 
Trade Promotion Series No. 56, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Price, 10 cents. 27-27852 

Monthly Check-List of State Publications 
Received During October, 1927; Vol. 18, 
No. 10. Issued by the Division of Docu- 
ments, Library of Congress. Price, 10 
cents. [10-8924] 

Land-Grant Colleges for the year ended 
June 30, 1926. By Walter J. Greenlead, 
Associate Specialist in Land-Grant Col- 
lege Statistics, Bulletin, 1927, No. 387, 
Bureau of Education. Price, 15 cents. 

[E8-677] 

Trade Association Activities. Domestic Com- 
merce Series No. 20, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. Supersedes 
Trade Association Activities Elimination 
of Waste Series, 1923. Price, 75 cents. 

27-27883 

Monthly Labor Review. Vol. 26, No. 1, 
Price, 15 cents. [15-26485] 

Journal of Agricultural Research. Vol. 35, 
No. 10. Price, 20 cents. {Agr. 13-1837] 
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The Weekly Index 


Is published in every Monday issue, 


reference used is the Yearly 


which is consecutive from March 4 of each year. 
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PAGE TWELVE 


~ Weather Bureau — 
Sifts Sensational 
Forecast Claims 


Predictions Must Satisfy | 
Laws of Physics to Be Suc- 
cessful; Honest Ideas 
Welcomed. 


In the issue of January 19 was 
begun publication of a statement 
by the Chief of the United States 
Weather Bureau, C. F.. Marvin, 
made public by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, W. M. Jardine, In the 
the first part of the statement Mr. 
Marvin asserted that the Weather 
Bureau will employ long range fore- 
casting just as soon as it can be put 
on a scientific basis. e 

He stated that to date no practi- 
cable methods have been devised and 
so-called forecasts of this nature are 
mo better than “mere guesses.” His 
statement concludes in full text with 
a report of investigation made into 
such long range forecasting: o 
A widely distributed bulletin 

titled “Annual Weather Forecast 
1927,” contained this statement: — 
“The forecast of 1927 for the United | 
States and Canada is for a cold, dry 
vear, taking the country as a whole * * * 
‘A cold wave will start in the northwest 
June 2, sweep across the corn belt as far 
south as the Ohio and Potomac. * * * 
The period from June 28 to July 2 will 
see heavy frosts in portions of this same 
area, while the week from July 7 to July | 
11 will represent a second dangerous 
date. The two periods in conjunction | 
will have carried severe frosts and prob- | 
ably killing frosts through the great | 
northern grain areas.” et 
Gloomy Prediction Made. | 
In the Magazine of Wall Street for | 
February 27 this prediction was pub- | 


lished: 

“ee The years 1926-27 would 
be disastrous ones for mankind, in so | 
far as extremely abnormal weather may 
bring disaster. * * * It is impossible 
for the grain crops of the Northern 
Hemisphere to escape serious injury this 
year (1926). * * The world will come , 
face to face with great danger in 1927, 
with its grain reserve exhausted. The 
great cQnsuming populations of the in- 
dustrial nations will be virtually re- 
duced to the point of living from hand 
to mouth. The herds will be ali but de- 
stroyed that the people may live. Eu- 
rope’s 1927 harvest will be destroyed by 
a repetition of the torrential and con- 
tinuous rains of the terrible year 1315, 
black-lettered for six centuries. At the 
pest, Europe will not have better than 
a 40 per cent. harvest in 1927; Amer- 
ica not better than 60 per cent.” 

To prepare for these impending dis- 
asters advice was given that, “Our 
Government should buy and store our 
surplus wheat instead of trying to dump 
it into Europe below the cost of produc- 
tion.” (American Agriculturist, June 28, 
1924.) ‘ 





en- | 
for 


* 


Forecast Not Verified. 


It is unimportant who is the author of 
these and other predictions. They were 
widely circulated in advance; they dis- 
turbed the orderly course of business; | 
influenced the prices of, and favored 
harmful speculation in agricultural 
products; unduly aroused public fear and 
apprehension; worked unnecessary injury 
to the farmer, and—were not in any 
sense verified, as may easily be com- 
pletely proved by reference to the weekly 
and monthly bulletins and reviews of the 
Weather Bureau, including the crop 
statistics for the United States and the 
world issued by the Crop’ Reporting 
Board of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

To summarize these statistics briefly, 
there were no summer frosts except in a 
region along the northern boundary of 
the United States, where summer frosts | 
are relatively common. For example, 
some parts of Michigan have had freez- ; 
ing temperatures or lower in every 
month of the year for 23 out of the past 
30 years. A minimum temperature as 
low as 20 degrees was reported from 
Michigan July 1, 1903. Some parts of 
Pennsylvania have had freezing tem- 
peratures in July in one-half of the re- 
cent years. These are usual conditions 
and they do not verify predictions like 
those quoted. 


Cold Did Not Materialize. 

Instead of the predicted cold, dry year, 
with a short growing season, weather 
reports for the entire year, just received, 
show that over more than 80 per cent 
of the continental United States, from 
coast to coast, and from the Gulf north- | 
ward, the mean temperature for the pe- | 
riod was above normal, and markedly | 
so in many sections. Below normal 
temperatures were recorded only in lim- 
ited areas along the northern border of 
the country between the Lake region and | 
Rocky Mountains. 

Precipitation for the year was above 
normal over most of the country and 
was unusually plentiful over the great 
interior agricultural districts, while the 
growing season, on the whole, was pro- 
longed and favorable, being longer than 
normal practically everywhere. 

Moreover, it is now well known that 
America, as well as world, production of 
crops was, in general, satisfactory. In 
this country the latest official reports 
show the composite yield of 24 principal 
crops to be about seven per cent above 
the 10-year average, and the yield of 
seven principal feed and food crops of 
the world was more than five per cent 
above the sverage for recent years. 

New Claimant for Laurels. 

In the closing months of the year a 
new claimant for laurels in the field of 
commercial long-range forecasting was 
exploited by an association of industries | 
in one of the New England States in a 
letter, dated November 25, 1927, ad- 
dressed to all its members. 

It appears he forecasis the tempera- 
ture and rainfall for Boston a week in 
advance. The account compares his fore- 
casts with those of the Weather Bureau 
made one day ahead and represents that 
his forecasts were absolutely O. K. 244 
times as compared with only 148 times 
for the Weather Bureau. Also 298 week- 
ahead forecasts‘could be claimed as right 
compared with 207 such forecasts by thy 
Weather Bureau. 

Efforts of this Department to secure 
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| Anti Trust Laws 
| 


Secretary Jardine, in letter to House 
Committee on Judiciary, endorses New- 


imports of raw materials without en- 
countering prosecution under anti-trust 


laws. 
ae Page 6, Cql. 2 


. . 
_ Appropriations 
| Senate Committee reports appropri- 
ations bill for State, Justice, 
merce and Labor Departments, recom- 


mending increases in amounts. 
Page 1, Col. 4 


A gricul ture 


Heavy loans on cotton . 
statements of 12 Federal Intermediate 


Credit Banks. 


Page 7, Col. 5 | 
Department of Agriculture reports | 
that corn production of Italy for 1927 } 


will total 88,578,000 bushels. 


Page 5, Col. 7 | 
of Agriculture estab- | 
lishes new grade for beef, extending its 


Page 1, Col. 4 | 


Department 
grading service. 


Secretary Jardine outlines program 
for corn borer control, and announces 
that Department of Agriculture has 
asked Congress for authority to con- 
tinue and extend work. 

Page 1, Col. 3 


Chester H. Gray, representative of 
the American Farm Buréau Federation, 
tells House Committee on Agriculture 
that inclusion of equalization fee 
principle in farm bill is necessary; 
Representative Williams says 
would be to cause veto of measure. 


Page 5, Col. 4 | 


Extensive use of Government cotton 
linter standards for improving produc- 


tion and facilitating marketing is re- ; 


ported by the Department of Agricul- 


ture. 
Page 


Cochin, Cina. 


Automotive Industry 


Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit, finds 
that two claims of patent on ornamental 
strip for automobile bumpers are in- 
valid and reverses finding in infringe- 
ment suit. (Carrole-Thompson Co. v. 
Central Brass & Fixture Co.) 

Page 9, Col. 6 
. . 7 
Banking-Finance 

Continuation of stenographic tran- 
script of proceedings at hearings before 
Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce on advisibility of Senate investi- 
gation of financing of public utilties. 

“2 . Page 4, Col. 1 

Agent General for Reparation Pay- 
ments says wisdom of large increases 
in volume of borrowing by Germany 
has become doubtful. 

Page 7, Col. 4 


Mexico’s budget for 1928 providing 
for expenditure of 289,900,000 pesos and 
revenues of 290,000,000 pesos ‘is passed 
by Chamber of Deputies. 

Page 7, Col. 1 

Chicago. Indianapolis & Louisville 
Railway Company authorized to pro- 
cure delivery of first mortgage bonds. 

Page 7, Col. 2 

Statement of budget of Turkey for 
fiscal year 1928-29 submitted to Grand 
National Assembly. 

Page 7, Col. 2 

Royal Bank of Canada largest in 
Dominion, Trade Commissioner at 
Toronto reports. 

Page 7, Col. 1 


Weekly consolidated statement of 
condition of Federal Reserve Banks. 
Page 7, Col. 

Daily statement of receipts and ex- 
penditures of United States Treasury. 
Page 7, Col. 5 

of the Accounting 


9 


Daily decisions 
Office. 
Page 11, Col. 4 
Foreign exchange rates. 
Page 7. Col. 6 
York, Hanover & Frederick Railway 
granted authority to issue $462,000 
capital stock to be delivered to Penn- 
sylvania Railroad in partial payment of 
obligations. 
Page 6, Col. 7 


access to the details of the competing 
forecasts and methods of verification 


| have thus far failed. But long experi- 


ence compels the Department to check 
up on all such statements before reach- 
ing its conclusions. The Weather Bu- 
reau official investigating this case as- 
certained: 

Feelings as Weather Guide. 

“That the verification has been made 
by an officer of the local Chamber of 
Commerce. He had taken the Boston 
daily weather map issued by this de- 
back 
oi it what he considered our forecast 
to be and adde@ Mr. —’s forecast. | 
He next noted what he considered the 
following weather to be. He did not 
consult a thermometer at all to deter- 
mine whether the weather was warmer 
or colder, or a raingage to determine 
the rainfall. He rather superciliously 
remarked that he could tell whether the 
weather was warmer or colder and did 
not need any thermometer. I sug- , 
gested that his feelings might not be | 
a correct guide and that other people 
might not feel the same. He brushed | 
that away with a sweep of his hand and 
said that he knew his feelings were the | 
same as the average man’s and that was 
what was wanted.” 

_The correctness of forecasts of any 
kind can not be determined by any | 
loose method of verification as indicate 
in the foregoing, and suspicion especially 
surrounds the whole subject when details 
of the forecasts and verifications 
withheld, 

It is axiomatic that weather forecasts, 
whether for a short or a long time in | 
advance, if made on a basis of pure 
guess work, will be valueless, although | 
they get a certain verification, depending 
entirely on the laws of chance. On the 
other hand, such weather forecasts, to 
be successful, must satisfy the inexorable 
laws of physics. Speculations and et- 
fusions which disregard cither or both of 
these prerequisites are mero sophistry, if | 
not deliberate fraud. 

How absurd it is to suppose that the j 
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ton Bill to permit export combines for | 


Com- | 


shown by | 


result | 


5, Col. 7. | 
The Department of Agriculture re- | 
ceives estimates of rice production in 


Page 5, Col. 3 | 


| Vagabonding Practiced 


\ x : 


Che Anited States Daily 


WASHINGTON, FRIDAY, JANUARY 20, 192 


Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


Receivers of Central Vermont Rail- 
way ask authority to issue certificates 
to raise funds for repair of recent 
flood damage. 

Page 6, Col. 7 


Books-Publications 


Publications issued by the Govern- 
ment. 
Page 11, Col. 7 
New books received by the Library 
of Congress. 





Page 11, Col. 6 | 
Congress \ 


Bills and resolutions introduced into 
Congress. 
Page 11, Col. 1 
Extracts from the proceedings of 
| Congress will be found under related 
headings elsewhere in this summary. 
Senator Heflin declare- Democratic | 
| vote of confidence in Senator Robinson 
was not a rebuke to him. 
Page 3, Col. 7 | 
Senate passes resolution introduced | 
by Senator Reed, of Missouri, to ex- | 
clude Senator-elect Frank L. Smith, of 
| Illinois, from a seat in the Senate, by | 
vote of 61 to 23. 
Page 2, Col. 2 | 


| Commerce-Trade 


Secretary Jardine, in letter to House | 
Committee on Judiciary, endorses New- | 
ton Bill to permit export combines for 
imports of raw materials without en- | 
countering prosecution under anti-trust 
laws. 

Page 6, Col. 2 ; 

Director of Bureau of Foreign and | 
Domestic Commerce says data on dis- 
tribution is great need of business. 

Page 1, Col. 2 | 

Dr. Julius Klein outlines plans of 
the Department of Commerce to make 
survey of domestic distribution before | 
Baltimore credit men. 

Page 1, Col. 2 


Construction 


Department of War approves plans | 
for bridge over Nansemond River near | 
Suffold, Va. 


Census Data 


Dr. J. A. Hill of the Bureau of Cen- 
sus urges a joint census taking of 
agriculture and population. 

Page 5, Col. 6. 


Claims 


Proceedings of the Court of Claims. 
Page 9 


Corporations 


Increase is indicated in amount of | 
income taxes paid by corporations in 
calendar year 1927, as compared with | 
1926, while amount paid by individuals 

' declines. 


Cotton 


~< 
Heavy loans on cotton shown by 
statements of 12 Federal Intermediate 
Credit Banks. 


Page 10, Col. 7 | 


Page 7, Col. 5 
Court Decisions 


See Special 
Page 9, Col. 2. 
See Special Index’ and Law Digest 
on Page 9. 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
| Decisions on Page 10. . 


Education 


_ Department of the Interior calls na- | 
tional conference to discuss problems 
of professional training for rural teach- 
ers. 


Index and Digest on | 


Page 1, Col. 6 
Students of Harvard University | 
practice vagabonding. 
Page 12 


Foreign Affairs 


Agent General for Reparation Pay- 
ments says wisdom of large increases | 


many Federal meteorologists, either col- ! 
lectively or individually, oppose and ob- | 
struct the progress of their science, or 

that they captiously’ reject discoveries | 
and new knowledge of any kind. These 
come, intelligently and earnestly, every | 
honest new idea that is sound and 
promises practical utility. } 

New Ideas Welcomed. 

The public justly looks to these offi- 
cials for leadership in all such ques- 
tions, but the Government cannot allow 
itself to be duped and misled by the 
various sensational claims and represen- 
tations that are made from time to time 
in the press and otherwise. All these 
must be thoroughly sifted before accept- 
ance. 

The Federal meteorologists are ani- 
mated by only one incentive, which is 
to give to the public complete and up- 
to-date advices, bulletins and warnings 
concerning past, present and future 
weather, and flood and crop conditions. 

These bulletins and reports are re- 
quired by law and are made impartially 
without fear or favor. They are issued 


| for the benefit of agriculture, commerce 


and navigation, and to protect the pub- | 
lic against misrepresentation and 
fraud. 


By Students at Harvard | 


“Vaghbonding” is a growing practice 


' at Harvard University, the Bureau of 


Education, Department of the Interior, 
stated orally on January 17. The term 
is of recent coinage, it was said, and re- 
fers to attendance upon lectures not in- 
cluded in the studnet’s regular courses. 
According to the Bureau, professors en- 
courage the practice, and every morning 
a campus paper prints a list of lectures 


; of the day which are likely to be of gen- 


eral interest, 
¢ 


| American 


Gov't Topical Survey 


| Naval Observatory, describing the Li- 


Mines and Minerals 


| centage of sulphur content, only. seven | 


/ amount of 


| Manufacturers 


| valid and reverses finding in infringe- 


; Central Brass & Fixture Co.) 


National Defense 


| Representative Perkins 


in volume of barrowing by Germany 
has become doubtful. 
Page 7, Col. 4 
Mexico’s budget for 1928 providing 
for expenditure of 289,900,000 pesos and 
revenues of 290,000,000 pesos is passed 
by Chamber of Deputies. 
Page 7, Col. 1 
Royal Bank of Canada largest in 
Dominion, Trade Commissioner at 
Toronto reports, + 
Page 7, Col. 1 
Representative Beedy charges ecxist- 
ence of “rate war” between American 
and British shipping interests in carry- 


Patents 


District Court, Northern District of 
Ohio, dismisses motion to amend 
answer in order to set up additional 
prior use, on grounds it js defendant’s 
duty, after a patent has been declared 
valid in Court of Appeals, to discover 
all invalidating grounds before infring- 
ing the patent. (James H. Emery v. 
F. W. Woolworth.) 

Page 8, Col. 5 

Continuation of opinion of District 
Court, District of Delaware, holding 
three patents on high vacuum electric 





ing of burlap and jute from India. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
First joint meeting of Mexican and 
sections of International 
Water Commission called to convene 
on February 27, 
Page 1, Col. 3 


Article by Dr. Asaph Hall, Librarian, 


brary of the Observatory. 
Page 11, Col. 3 


Gov’t Personnel 


is declared invalid. 


tubes invalid and one valid and in- | 

fringed. (General Electric Co. v. De- 
Forest Radio Co.) 

Page 8, Col. 1 

See Special Index and Law Digest 

on Page 9. 

See Special Index and Law Digesé. 

‘ Page 9, Col. 2 

District Court rules that depression 

of deisgn in manufacture of linoleum 

does not create new product and patent 


Page 9, Col. 1 


Public Utilities 





Daily engagements of the President | 


| at the Executive Offices. 


Page 3 

More attorneys for the I. C. C. are 

provided in bill introduced by Repre- 
sentative Newton (Minn.) 

Page 1, Col. 5 


Imm igration 


Restriction of immigration from Mex- | 
ico urged by Representative Box. 
Page 1, Col. 7 


Inland Waterways 


Representative Collier opposes Presi- 
dent’s recommendation that people in | 
Mississippi Valley should bear a share | 
of financing the building of levees. 

Page 1, Col. 6 | 


Judiciary | 


Supreme Court hears argument. in- 


volving an interpretation of the Ad- 
| miralty 


jurisdiction of the Federal | 
Courts in case of T. Smith & Son, Inc., 
plaintiff in error v. Taylor, etc., in error | 
to the Court of Appeal for the Parish 


| of Orleans, State of Louisiana. 


| Labor 


Page 8, Col. 7 


Constitutionality of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act of Utah involved in ap- | 
peal argued in Supreme Court on case ; 
of Bountiful Brick Co. et al. v. Giles | 
et al. 

Page 8, Col. 3 

Report on employment and _ pay- | 
rolls in selected manufacturing indus- 
tries for December, 1927, as prepared 
by the Department of Labor. 

Page 12 


Bureau of Mines announces that a 
United States reveals only small per- 


out of 130 tests revealing more than 
sulphur permitted under 
Federal specifications. 

° Page 5, Col. 5 


Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit, finds 
that two claims of patent on ornamental 
strip for automobile bumpers are in- | 


ment suit. (Carrole-Thompson Co. v. | 


Page 9, Col. 6 


Orders issued to the personnel of 
the Department of War. 

Page 11, Col. 3 | 

Orders issued to the personnel of the | 

Department of the Navy. 

Page 11, Col. 5 | 

Orders issued to the personnel of | 

the Marine Corps. 





Page 11, Col. 6 | 

Representative Hull recommemnds | 
building of greatest naval base in 
Page 1, Col. 2 | 


New Jersey Hospital 
For Veterans Is Urged 

Asks 

Care of Mental Cases. 


Representative Perkins (Rep.) of New- 


ark, N. J., on January 19, issued a state- | 


ment setting forth reasons why he be- 
lieves that a 400-bed hospital should be 
established in New Jersey for treatment 
of neuro-psychiatric cases among World 
War veterans. The full text of Mr. Per- 
kins’ statement follows: 

I wish to go on record as being heart- 


ily in favor of the establishment of a | 
| Veterans’ Bureau hospital in New Jersey. 


There can be no question of the need of 
such an establishment, nor the wisdom of 
such a procedure, 

There are now more than 2,000 World 
War veterans, citizens of New Jersey, 
who are neuro-psychiatric cases. Today 


| but 380 out of this total are being hos- 
| pitalized by the Veterans’ Bureau. 


of 
this number I am told 204 are in New 


| Jersey State and county institutions, and 


the balance, 176, are in Bureau hospitals. 
The last aré separated all over the east, 
in Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania, 


| New York, District of Columbia and Mas- | 
| satchusetts. 
| cases under treatment in Georgia and 
| California. 


There are even New Jersey 


The 204 in New Jersey hospitals are 
in institutions now seriously overcrowded 
by civilians. 
small number needing treatment but not 
getting it because of this overcrowded 
condition. The figures presented to me 
show there are over 700 neuro-psychi- 


atric cases requiring immediate hospital- | 
ization today among New Jersey vet- | 


erans. 


General Hines has testified that New 


Jersey should be considered as in the 
center of the hospital load between 
Pennsylvania and New York. and his re- 
port this year suggests an 800-bed hos- 
pital in Philadelphia, or an alternative 


| counting rules for railroads, to be re- | 
; sumed at Washington on March 14. 


| tion proposal to be continued at St. 


| years in prevalence of scarlet fever. 


| they’ were committing the offense. (U. | 
: study of motor gasolines sold in the | 1 f ( 


And these represent but a | 


he Cc. C. announces hearings before | 
Commissioner Eastman and Examainer 
Bunten on depreciation charges of tele- 
phone companies and steam railroads, | 
and also on proposed revision of ac- 


Page 7, Col. 7 | 

Continuation of stenographic tran- 
script of proceedings at hearings before 
Senate Committee on Interstate Com- | 





| merce on advisibility of Senate investi- | 


gation of financing of public utilties, | 
Page 4, Col. 1 
Representative Newton in House, rec- 


ditional attorney-examiners for Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Hearing on Great Northern unifica- | 


Paul, Minn., beginning January 30. 
Page 6, Col. 1 


Public Health 


Representative Perkins urges that 
hospital for treatment of neuro-psychi- 
atric cases among World War veterans 
be established in New Jersey. | 

Page 12 

Preliminary reports from 37 States 

indicate increases during past three | 





Page 2, Col. 7 | 
Surgeon General of Public Health | 
Service explains work of prevention of | 


| the spread of disease in interstate com- ! 
| merce. 


Page 2, Col. 1 | 


Prohibition 


District Court, N. D. of N. Y., up- | 


| holds arrest without warrant by State 


troopers for offense against Federal | 
prohibition laws, when defendants | 
voluntarily disclosed to troopers that | 


S. v. Bumbola et al.) 
Page 9, Col. 4 | 


Reclamation 


Governor of Utah cross-examined on 
his views on Boulder Dam project be- 
fore Senate Committee. 

Page 3, Col. 3 


Radio 


House Committee schedules hearings 
on bill to extend life of Radio Com- | 
mission. 

Page 1, Col. 7 


Railroads 


I. C. C. announces hearings before 
Commissioner Eastman and Examainer 
Bunten on depreciation charges of tele- | 
phone companies and steam railroads, | 
and also on proposed revision of ac- 
counting rules for railroads, to be re- 
sumed at Washington on March 14. 

Page 7, Col. 7 | 

Supreme Court hears argument on 
liability of railway for death of fire- 
man in accident. (Fort Smith, Subiaco 





| & Rock Island Railroad v. Moore No. | 
| world at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii. 


187.) | 
Page 10, Col. 7 | 


| miralty 


| as income of lessor. (Boston 


| income taxes paid by corporations in 
| calendar year 1927, as compared with 


| statute of limitations does not apply 


| termination. 


| Water Power 


| Weather 


each 


1 News Contained in Today’s | Issue 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
places final valuation of Montana, 
Wyoming & Southern Railroad at 
$527,500 as of 1917. 

Page 7, Col. 7 


Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Company proposes to acquire the Hen- 
derson Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany at Henderson, Ky. 

Page 7, Col. 7 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
Railway Compony authorized to pro- 
cure delivery of first mortgage bonds. 

Page 7, Col. 2 

York, Hanover & Frederick Railway 
granted authority to issue $462,000 
capital stock to be delivered to Penn- 
sylvania Railroad in partial payment of 
obligations. 


| 


Page 6, Col. 7 
Representative Newton in House, rec- 
ommends appropriation to provide ad- 
ditional attorney-examiners for Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Rate complaints filed with I. C. C. 
Page 6, Col. 4 
Decisions on Rates by the I. C. C. 
Page 6, Col. 4 
Toledo-Detroit Railroad asks author- 
ity to abandon line from Dundee to 
Summerfield, Mich. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Hearing on Great Northern unifica- 
tion proposal to be continued at St. 
Paul, Minn., beginning January 30. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Receivers of Central Vermont Rail- 
way ask authority to issue certificates 
to raise funds for repair of recent 
flood damage. 
Page 6, Col. 7 





Shipping 


; Ommends appropriation to provide ad- | 


Supreme Court hears argument in- 
volving an interpretation of the Ad- 
jurisdiction of the Federal 
Courts in case of T. Smith & Son, Inc., 
plaintiff in error v. Taylor, ete., in error 


; to the Court of Appeal for the Parish 
| of Orleans, State of Louisiana. 


Page 8, Col. 7 
Representative Beedy charges exist- 
ence of “rate war” between American 


| and British shipping interests in carry- 
| ing of burlap and jute from India. 


Page 1, Col. 6 


| Supreme Court 


Journal Day Call of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 
Page 9 
Journal and Day Call of the Supreme 
Court. 
Page 9 
Arguments made before the Supreme 
Court of the United States will be 
found classified under velated head- 
ings elsewhere in this summary. 


Taxation 


District Court rules that assessment 
of tax is invalid when Internal Revenue 
Bureau assessed tax on lessor of prop- 
erty on amount of tax paid by lessee, 


& Maine 
R. R. v. United States.) . = 
Page 10, Col. 1 


Increase is indicated in amount of 


1926, while amount paid by individuals 
declines, 
Page 10, Col. 7 


Board of Tax Appeals rules that 
when taxpayer fails to give notice of 


Page 1Q, Col. 4 


‘See special index and digest of tax 
decisions and rulings page 10, col. 2. 


Governor of Utah cross-examined on 
his views on Boulder Dam project be- 
fore Senate Committee. 

Page 3, Col. 3 


Continuation of statement of Chief 
of the Weather Bureau, C. #. Marvin, 
asserting that the Government will 
employ long range forecasting just as 
soon as it is put on scientific basis. 

Page 12, Col. 1 








of a 400-bed hospital in Philadelphia and 
a 400-bed hospital in New Jersey. The 


| endorsement to the plan. / 


| cated for a hospital. It is easily acces- 
| sible to Philadelphia and 
| areas, from which specialized services, 
| as required, could come. 
1 


| Jersey. They are absolutely of the best. 
Any way you view it veterans’ hos- 


Many veterans who might be cured if 
their cases were considered in’ early 
stages, will simply not go out of the 
State. 
would mean much to them. 

Dr. Cotton, the head of our State hos- 
pital at Trenton, has insisted this early 


mate cure of these cases. It might be 

said that much of the present treat- 

ments are by compulsion. Veterans have 

a natural disinclination to be treated in 

State insane asylums, and this _ disin- 

clination prevails so long that the cases 

frequently become beyond cure before 

they can be taken over. But if a vet- 

eran realizes he is going into a veteran’s 

hospital within his own State, maybe 
to hospitalization. 

I understand Camp Dix has been men- 
| tioned as a possible site because it is now 
a Federal-owned ‘tract. 
for any particular location, but would 
file an earnest plea for the establishment 
of one of these 400-bed hospitals in New 
Jersey. 


ee ma 
And Capacity of Cement 


The ratio of the operations to the ca- 
pacity of the American Portland cement 
industry during the month of December 
was 60.7 per cent, according to figures 
released by the Bureau of Mines of the 
Department of Commerce, January 17. 


general may be said, therefore, to give | 


| 
New Jersey, certainly, is ideally lo- | 
New York | 


No one can | 
question the climatie conditions of New | 


pitals in New York and Pennsylvania | 
do not meet the need for New Jersey. | 


Hospitalization within the State |! 


treatment is a great essential in the ulti- | 


near his home, he responds more readily | 


I hold no brief | 


‘Industrial Pay-Rolls 
Increase in December 


Employment in Manufacturing 


Reported to Be Slightly Less. 


Employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries decreased nine-tenths of one per 
| cent in 
November, 1927, according to a state- 
ment issued January 16 by the Bureau 
| of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 


volume. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| States 
| Beedy, “I will look with less sympathy 
| on their future demands upon Congress 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is Issued, after March 4, at the conclusion of 


This cumulates the 52 


Weekly Indexes. 
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British Control 


Of Burlap Trade 
Charged in House 


Representative Beedy Alleges 
Steel Company Opposes 
American Interests in 
Competition. 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Roosevelt Line, Mr. Beedy declared that 
the Corporation “sought to acquire a 
monopoly” of United States tonnage in 
the trade. The Board, however, he said, 
declined to sell the line until it had had 
an opportunity, through the Roosevelt 
service, to build up the business of the 
line and put it on at least a self-sustain- 
ing basis. 

“The question arises in my mind,” 
said Mr. Beedy, “as to what relationship 
exists between the steel corporation line 
and the foreign service. Why should this 
American concern combine with a for- 
eign line to monopolize a trade which 
is legitimately American?” 

Quoting from a report of the Ship- 
ping Board, Mr. Beedy said, that at a 
conference betaveen representatives of 


| the Ellerman Group, the Steel Corpora- 


tion Service and the Roosevelt linc, Mr. 


| Miller stood with the Ellerman interests 


“against the United States flag opera- 
tors.” Mr. Miller, he said, insisted that 


| the rate war was instigated by the Ship- 


ping Board, and said that the Board’s 
answer to this charge was that the Gov- 
ernment was forced into an attempt to 
get a just share of the jute and burlap 
traffic. President Thomas of the Isthmian 


Line of the Steel Corporation, Mr. Beedy 
said, declared that he would have to buy 
other commodities in the foreign market, 
rather than patronize his home indus- 


. try. 


Estimates Were Cut. 


“If this is the attitude of the United 
Steel Corporation,” said Mr. 


to provide protection to their own prod- 


' uets against foreign goods. 


“T would punish every great American 


| industry that benefits by our protective 


tariff who penalizes American shipping 
interests by routing their traffic in for- 
eign bottoms. I invite the Steel Cor- 


' poration and other great corporations to 
i make some sacrifice in assisting in the 
' task we have of establishing and main- 


taining an American merchant marine or 


the high seas.” 


Concluding his remarks, Representa- 


: tive Beedy declared that the estimates 
; of the Shipping Board for the ensuing 
! fiscal year, as contained in the Inde- 
: pendent Offices Appropriations Bill be- 


fore the House, were reduced by the 


' Bureau of the Budget, and again re- 
; duced by the Subcommittee of the House 


Committee on Appropriations. This ac- 
tion to “deprive the Shipping Board of 
necessary funds to maintain and build 
up a merchant fleet,” is being used by 
trade solicitors of foreign shipping lines 
as evidence of the gradual disappearance 
from the world’s, ocean trade of the 
United States flag. “If-this continues,” 
he concluded, “We had better get out 
of the shipping industry at. once and not 


| prolong the agony.” 





December, as compared with | 


| At the same time, the Bureau pointed : uld — , 
| himself in a court of justice against a 


out, pay-roll totals increased 1.7 per 
| cent, 
lows: 

The level of employment in December, 
1927, was 6.4 per cent below the level 
of employment in December, 1926, and 

| pay-roll totals were 6.6 per cent lower 
| in December, 1927, than in December, 
1926, 
,\The Bureau of Labor  Statistic’s 
weighted index of employment for De- 
cember, 1927, is 85.1 as compared with 
| 85.9 for November, 1927; 87.6 for Oc- 
tober, 1927, and 90.9 for December, 1926; 
the weighted index of pay-roll totals for 
December, 1927, is 89.3, as compared 
| with 87.8 for November, 1927; 91.2 for 
October, 1927, and 95.6 for December, 
1926. . 

The report for December, 1927, is 
based on reports from 10,607 establish- 
ments in 54 of the chief manufacturing 
industries of the United States. These 
establishments in December had 2,922,922 


employes whose combined earnings in- 


one week were $77,975,546. 

' Seventeen of the 54 separate industries 
had more employes in December than in 
November, and 33 industries reported 
increased pay-roll totals. 

Agricultura: implement factories in- 
creased their employes nearly 7 per cent, 
automobile plants increased 4.3 per cent, 


The statement, in full text, fol- | 


rubber boot factories increased 4.4 per | ’ : 
1 and cigars and cigarettes. 


| cent; the slaughtering and meat packing, 


Senate Votes to Exclude 
Mr. Smith as Member 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
Section 3 of the Constitution was a lim- 
itation on the power of the States, while 
Section 5} was a grant of power to the 
Senate. The first of these sections does 
not restrict the secend, Mr. Bratton de- 
clared, and the Senate is a body without 


| limitation. 


Senator Cutler (Rep.), of New Mexico, 
stated that he fully accepted the findings 
of the investigating committee, and per- 
sonally believed Mr. Smith to be thor- 
oughly corrupt. 

“However, 800,000 Illinois voters ‘have 
voted for Mr. Smith, and I value the 
deliberate decision of the voters of Illi- 
nois more than my own opinion,” said 
Mr. Cutler. “I admit the power of the 
Senate to approve the resolution exclud- 
ing Mr. Smith, but not the right.” 

Senator Bruce, (Dem.), of Maryland, 
advocating adoption of the resolution to 
exclude the Illinois Senator-elect, de- 
clared that no man “of any moral re- 
sponsibility could have followed the 
course of the latter in accepting cam- 
paign contribution from Mr. Insull. 

“He is a violator of the criminal law 
of his State,” Senator Bruce said, re- 
ferring to the Illinois statute prohibit- 
ing campaign contributions from public 
utility officials. : 

“Instead of coming here for a seat in 
the body this man should be defending 


formal criminal indictment,”’ the Mary- 
land Senator continued. 

Senator Bruce declared there is no 
doubt as to the legal power of the Sen- 
ate to exclude Mr. Smith. 


silk goods, carpet, pottery, and rubber 
tire industries each gained in the neigh- 
borhood of 2.5 per cent in employment. 

The increases in pay-roll totals, in De- 
cember as compared with November, in 
general were considerably greater than 
in employment—for example, the pay- 
rolls of the agricultural implement and/ 
rubber tire industries were each over 10 
per cent higher in December than in No- 
vember, automobile plant pay-rolls were 
8.7 per cent higher, and silk goods mills 
reported an increase of 6.8 per cent. 

Men’s clothing and cast iron with very 
small increases in employment reported 
increases in payroll totals of 6.8 and 5.7 
per cent, respectively, while several in- 
dustries, such as iron and steel, boots 
and shoes, and chemicals coupled de- 
creased employment with increased pay- 
roll totals. 

The outstanding decreases both in em- 
ployment and payroll totals were for the 
greater part seasonal, the _ industries 
most affected being: Cement, brick, steam 
fittings, stoves, sawmills, furniture, paper 
Boxes, glass, ice cream, sugar refinings 





